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THE PURPOSE OF POETRY, AND PARTICULARLY THE 
EPIC, AS DISCUSSED BY CRITICAL WRITERS OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN ITALY 

I. Introductory 

THERE are two theories regarding the purpose or the end of 
poetry which enter into the discussion of the epic, two theories 
which were debated even before Aristotle's time in Greece, namely, 
whether poetry was written to delight or to teach. The traditional 
theory, which was widely accepted, was that poetry has a direct 
moral purpose with didactic intent; Homer was considered not so 
much an inspired poet as a great teacher. Aristotle first formulated 
the other theory, that poetry aims to produce in the hearer an 
emotional delight, a purely subjective pleasure, with a strictly 
aesthetic end. In a passage in the Metaphysics Aristotle states that 
the discoverers of the fine arts are "wiser" than the discoverers of 
the useful arts for the reason that the former arts minister to 
pleasure, not to use. Aristotle, as Professor Butcher points out, 1 
was the first to attempt a separation of the theory of aesthetics from 
that of morals. In maintaining as he does throughout the Poetics 
that the end of poetry is a refined pleasure, he separates himself 
from those who believed in a didactic purpose, but he does not alto- 
gether reject this latter view. As regards the delineation of char- 
acter, Aristotle is on the borderland between morals and aesthetics. 
The aesthetic representation of character he regards from an ethical 
point of view, and the different types of character he reduces to 
moral categories; but he never permits the moral purpose of the 
poet or the moral effects of his art to supplant the artistic and 

1 S. H. Butcher, Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, London, 2d ed., 
P. 234. 
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pleasurable end. To the degree that the poet fails to produce the 
proper pleasure, to that degree does he fail in the accomplishment 
of his artistic purpose. To Plato, considering the influence of 
poetry in the formation of character, pleasure was a word of base 
association. He saw, for instance, in the stories of the gods only 
reprehensible, immoral fictions, which were harmful in their effect 
on the readers. Aristotle, answering this contention, maintained 
that inasmuch as these stories had become traditional, they should 
be allowed their place in poetry. It should not be believed that, as 
a consequence of this idea, Aristotle was indifferent to the moral 
content of a poem. On the contrary, he stated clearly that the 
characters should be good, but we can be sure that their goodness 
was not to serve as an example; he advocated that they be good 
because he realized that the desired pleasure could not be derived 
from a poem which holds up low ideals of life and conduct. Fur- 
thermore, when Aristotle says that "there will be an element of 
character in the poem, if what a personage says or does reveals a 
certain moral purpose; and a good element of character, if the pur- 
pose so revealed is good," 2 he is not speaking, as I understand it, of 
the broader question of the purpose of the poem, but only of the 
purpose or aim of the character which is revealed during the course 
of the development of the plot. One is justified in concluding, then, 
that Aristotle advocated that the personages in the epic or tragedy be 
depicted as of noble character not primarily from any idea of didac- 
tic purpose in their portrayal as such, but in conformity with the 
unquestioned assumption of his time that the chief distinction be- 
tween the higher and the lower forms of art depended on the differ- 
ent types of moral character represented by them. Accordingly, 
tragedy and the epic, being higher forms, would naturally require 
that the characters be of a lofty type of moral goodness. As Pro- 
fessor Butcher points out, Aristotle in the Poetics writes as the 
literary critic and the historian of poetry. His inquiry is into the 
different forms of poetry — the origin, the growth, the laws of their 
structure. He analyses the poems as he would the forms of thought. 
He seeks to discover their constitution and how they produce their 
distinctive effects. The didactic point of view is disregarded; he 
2 1. Bywater, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, Oxford, 1909, p. 43. 
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does not mention the ethical influence on the spectator or the moral 
intention of the poet. In a word, the question of morality enters 
into consideration, for Aristotle, only as implied in the aesthetic 
ideal. 

This conception of Aristotle was not perceived by the sixteenth 
century critics. Those who considered the question of the nobility 
of character at all were of the opinion that if the heroic poem por- 
trayed good men, it was that the goodness should furnish worthy 
examples for emulation, and therefore they thought they discerned 
an implied tendency toward a didactic purpose. It is highly prob- 
able that in this conception the influence of Plato, who admitted 
poetry into his commonwealth only so far as it is subsidiary to 
moral and political education, played a considerable part ; and inas- 
much as Aristotle nowhere openly controverts the latter's position, 
but is satisfied with a tacit disagreement, this distinction escaped the 
minds of the sixteenth century theorists. Daniello, for instance, 
plainly under the influence of Plato, whose works were widely read 
in the sixteenth century, believed that poetry, praising things well 
done, is consequently a reprehension of vices, a stimulation to the 
adoption of a better life. 8 Trissino, too, although slavishly Aris- 
totelian, maintained that poetry should be replete with moral exhor- 
tations as to proper conduct. Giraldi and Capriano also believed 
the office of the poet was to praise virtuous actions. 

Three critics, Lionardi, Bernardo Tasso, Castelvetro, stressed 
the aesthetic purpose of poetry to the exclusion of the didactic. 
Lionardi gives no reason for his adoption of this position, but 
states dogmatically that the poet should delight and please, without 
specifying who is to be pleased. 4 Tasso is more frank; he believes 
in conforming to the tastes of his own generation, and as that taste 
can best be gratified by pleasure, it becomes the imperative duty of 
the poet to please. 6 It is manifest that this pleasure is entirely 
different from that of Aristotle. As we have seen, pleasure for 
Aristotle was an emotional delight. Pleasure for Bernardo Tasso 
is little else than enjoyment for the many, tinged with the Platonic 
idea of its base association ; it is a means to an end, the attainment 

8 Daniello, La poetica, Vinegia, 1536, p. 14. 

4 Lionardi, Dialogi delta inventione poetica, Venetia, 1554, p. 61. 

5 Lettere di M. Bernardo Tasso, pub. dal Seghezzi, Padova, 1733, ii, No. 71. 
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of popularity. It is worthy of note that Minturno had criticized 
Ariosto for this endeavor to please the many, and by so doing 
Minturno evinces an understanding of Aristotle in this point which 
is not attained even by Castelvetro, much less by Tasso. Aristotle 
in the Ethics expresses contempt for the pleasures of the mass of 
men, the common people, who, he says, " can form no idea of the 
noble and the truly pleasant, whereof they have never tasted." The 
audience that is to be pleased is the community of cultivated people, 
not the masses on the one hand nor the " expert " of Plato on the 
other. Of the three critics — Lionardi, Tasso, and Castelvetro — the 
last is the only one who has anything to say regarding the kind of 
pleasure, and he seems to have grasped the idea of the Stagirite. 
Castelvetro would be right in excluding the sciences and the arts 
from the subject of the poem, for, as has been pointed out, Aristotle 
had clearly shown that aesthetic enjoyment arises from an emo- 
tional rather than from an intellectual source, with the appeal ad- 
dressed not to the intellect but to the feelings. Castelvetro con- 
tends that poetry is intended to be a delight and a recreation to the 
minds of the common people. In this contention Castelvetro is not 
only opposing absolutely the teaching of Plato, who in the Laws 
condemned an imitative art for the sole reason that it seeks to 
please the masses, but he manifestly exceeds the doctrine of Aris- 
totle. Although the Stagirite admits that pleasure is emotional 
and not intellectual, it is nevertheless a refined pleasure not unlike 
the glow that results from intellectual speculation ; it is thus not the 
pleasure of the common people but, as has been said, of the classes 
sufficiently cultured to appreciate a work of art. 

Regarding the question of the emotional appeal of poetry much 
has been said, but it will not be out of place to discuss briefly the 
passing reference found in a few of the critics to the Aristotelian 
theory of katharsis. A great discussion from the sixteenth century 
to the present day has centered around the meaning of katharsis 
Perhaps there is no passage in ancient literature which has been so 
frequently handled by commentators and critics. The consensus 
of opinion seems to be that it is a reference to a moral effect which 
is produced through the purification of the passions. Just what the 
precise effect is, or how it is brought about, or what may be the 
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particular passions affected, has never been clearly elucidated. Pro- 
fessor By water and Professor Butcher are not in agreement on the 
question of the admission of the epic into the domain of the opera- 
tion of katharsis 6 ; opinion was also divided in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Segni, Capriano, Giraldi Cinthio, Minturno, and Castelvetro, 
although with a vague idea of the meaning of katharsis, believed 
that the purgation of the emotions occurred in the epic ; Robortelli, 
Madius, and Varchi held the opposite view. There is apparently 
no reason against admitting that the same emotional effect takes 
place in the epic as in tragedy, according to the idea of Aristotle. 

We have mentioned those critics who believe in the view that 
the end of poetry was essentially and exclusively aesthetic; there 
were dthers who, although admitting to a small degree the idea of 
delight, yet stressed the didactic side. Such critics were Daniello, 
Trissino, Robortelli, Capriano, and Scaliger. Daniello, as we have 
seen, believed in the moral purpose of poetry. It was not necessary 
that the reader be cognizant of the fact that there was a didactic 
purpose, the stimulation to better conduct should be served, as it 
were, in the form of a sugar-coated pill to arouse the unsuspecting 
reader to a perception of the better life. Daniello is perilously near 
the borderland between poetry and philosophy, a situation which 
does not concern us here. Trissino, with characteristic sixteenth- 
century egotism, announces that his poem, the Italia liberata, was 
composed with the idea of being useful in all wars to come; the 
didactic purpose is unquestionably uppermost. Robortelli, in stating 
that the poet, when describing a particular person, should have in 
mind the general exemplar, 7 is apparently combining in a curious 
manner Aristotle's idea of the universality of poetry with the 
Horatian idea of the "utile." The poet creates a type and that 
type, being a shrewd imitation of custom, should serve as a model 
and example. Capriano considers poetry as not only a means, but 
the most useful means, of instructing the mind, for by describing 

6 There is nothing in the Poetics to bear out the assumption of many com- 
mentators that epic poetry excites precisely the same emotions as tragedy." 
Butcher, op. cit., p. 246. — " In Aristotle's view epic poetry has the same end as 
tragedy ; and its immediate effect is the same in kind, the pleasurable excitement 
of the emotions of pity and fear." Bywater, op. cit., p. 359. 

7 Robortelli, In Librum Aristotelis de Arte Poetica Explicationes, Flor. 1548, 



p. 17. 
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good actions and teaching moderation in all things the poet admon- 
ishes and stimulates the mind toward the attainment of a good and 
happy life. 8 With Capriano, as with Trissino, although delight is 
present in his mind, it is merely an accompaniment of the didactic 
purpose. Scaliger believed that the end of poetry is instruction in 
a pleasurable form, but he places the greatest emphasis on the di- 
dactic side, 9 although he contends also that if vices are sufficiently 
noteworthy they may have their place in the poem, perhaps with the 
implication that the representation of such vices would be justified 
if salutary. 10 

Beside the critics already mentioned, there are others who fol- 
lowed Horace in the statement that the end of poetry is twofold, 
that is, its office is both to teach and to delight. Those holding this 
view were Varchi, Giraldi, Grifoli, Fracastoro, Parthenio, and 
Fabricius. Varchi adds to the Horatian " teach and delight " the 
word "move," 11 so that poetry for him has a threefold purpose. 
Just what significance he attached to the last word is problematical. 
Were he not opposed to the purgation theory one would feel justi- 
fied in believing that the moving or stirring of the emotions was 
katharsis. Minturno undoubtedly meant this when he used the 
same word in the De Poeta. Giraldi, as we should naturally ex- 
pect from a champion of Ariosto, recognizes the value of the 
aesthetic element in the poem; that is what makes the works of 
Boiardo and Ariosto especially praiseworthy. But Giraldi does not 
stress the pleasurable side ; he accepts without question the Horatian 
idea of the twofold end of poetry; with delight, a poet should teach 
men to lead an upright life. 12 The contribution of Grifoli, Fracas- 
toro, Parthenio, and Fabricius is negligible, for they do nothing 
more than repeat the statement of Horace. 

It will be seen, then, that none of the critics has grasped the true 
conception of Aristotle's thought; almost all show the effect of the 
prevailing Greek tradition, which was carried over into the Roman 
world, that the primary office of poetry is to convey ethical teach- 

8 Capriano, Delia vera poetica, Venezia, 1555, cap. ii. 

9 J. C. Scaliger, Poetices (ed. of 1594), Kb. i, cap. i. 

10 Ibid., iii, xxiii. 

11 Varchi, Lezzxonx delta poetica, Fiorenza, MDXC, p. 631. 

12 Giraldi Cinthio, Discorsi, Vinegia, 1554, p. 8. 
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ing. There is everywhere evident, wherever the moral content of 
the poem is referred to, the tinge of Horatian precepts. Of all the 
critics, Castelvetro seems best to have comprehended Aristotle's 
conception. 

II. The Sixteenth Century Theory of the Epic 

As to the Epic there is a general agreement among sixteenth 
century critics, viz., that it deals with serious subjects in a 
dignified manner befitting what is — in the opinion of a great num- 
ber of critics of the time — the highest form of poetry. Aristotle, 
it will be recalled, had said that the heroic poem was an imitation 
of serious subjects such as the noble action of noble personages, 
and Horace had referred to the epic as dealing with " res gestae 
regumque ducumque et tristia bella." There is an intermingling of 
these two ideas to be found throughout the current of critical 
theory. Daniello (1536) united the two ideas when he said that 
the epic describes the most excellent deeds of emperors and of 
" other magnanimous and valorous men of arms, such as Achilles 
and Ulysses," 1 and that the great and sublime deeds of such men 
were the subject matter of the heroic poem. 2 The poet may ex- 
press, concealed under various names and figures of speech — mar- 
vellous fictions, fabulous veils ('favolosi velami'), and allegoric 
significations ('allegorici sentimenti') — not only everything that 
men do, everything understood, recognized, and contemplated, but 
also truths of God and nature. It is proper for the poet to mingle 
false and invented happenings with the true, for the poet, unlike 
the historian, narrates what ought to be. Both historian and poet 
describe places, situations, people, nations, laws, customs, and habits, 
but to the poet is accorded the fullest privilege of inventing many 
things at will, provided that he does not depart too much flrom 
describing things as they really are. Paccius, in his translation of 
Aristotle (1536) merely repeats the simple statement of the Stagi- 
rite when he makes the epic the imitation of subjects " praestantia, 
gravia et seria." Trissino, in the dedication to Charles V preceding 
the Italia liber ata (1547), seems to feel justified, by an extension of 

1 Daniello, B., Delia poetica, 1536, p. 34 
* Ibid., p. 131. 
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the Horatian idea, in dealing not only with ' res gestae ' but also 
with res regum bellorumque, for he states that in the course of the 
poem he is going to describe "the details of garments, of armor, 
of palaces, methods of building camps, and beside ordinances and 
military exercises, many counsels and other things which will be, 
without any doubt, not only useful to all wars which are to come 
but also the ornament of some other parts of human life." 

Robortelli (1548) in his paraphrase of Horace, 8 repeats the 
Aristotelian idea that the epic is primarily an imitation of true 
human action, and adds the Horation that it deals principally with 
the deeds of great kings and generals in peace and in war; 4 in his 
commentary on Aristotle he asserts that the epic treats of the deeds 
of heroes. 8 Bernardo Segni (1549) translates the passage of Aris- 
totle above referred to as follows : " II Poema Heroico . . . imita 
Tattioni virtuose." 6 In his commentary of this passage, however, 
he speaks of the imitation of excellent actions (' attioni eccellenti 
There is room for hesitation as to the translation of ' virtuose/ but 
in view of the fact that he uses the word in the sense of ' virtuous* 
elsewhere, we seem to be justified in so interpreting it here. 7 This 
idea of the epic dealing with virtuous actions, inherently Aris- 
totelian, we find reiterated later by Trissino, Giraldi Cinthio, and 
with less stress, by Castelvetro. Madius (1550), translating the 
same passage, states that the epic deals with splendid deeds of illus- 
trious men. 8 In his commentary on Horace's " Atque ita mentitur 
sic veris falsa remiscet," he says that Horace, using Homer as an 
example, urged the poet to mix the false with the true in such a 
way that they should not be at variance or contradict one another. 9 

8 Robortelli, F., In Librum Aristotelis de Arte Poetica Explications, Floren- 
tiae, 1548, p. 17. 
*Ibid., p. 5. 

5 Ibid., p. 7. 

6 Segni, B., Poetica d'Aristotile, Firenze, 1549, P« 289- 

7 On page 284 we find the following : " Et infra i Poeti antichi alcuni d'essi 
furon' detti Poeti Heroici, & alcuni Poeti Iambici. Ma cosi come Homero infra 
tutti gli altri imito massimamente Tattioni virtuose, perche egli solo dimostro 
non tanto quello, che era buono, ma perch£ egli anchora nel suo Poema, fece 
Timitationi da representarsi in Scena " ; and again (p. 290) : " Tragedia e una 
imitatione d'attione virtuosa, perfetta." 

8 " Praeclara illustrium virorum gesta." Madius, V., et Lombardus, B., In 
Aristotelis Librum de Poetica Explanations, Ven., p. 13. 

9 In Q. Horatii Flacci de Arte Poetica Inter pretatio, Ven., p. 347. 
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Muzio, saying in 1551 that the epic is the "picture of the uni- 
verse," is probably referring to the comprehensiveness of its sub- 
ject. De Nores (1553), commenting on the "regumque ducum- 
que " passage of Horace, explains that these deeds are either those 
of kings or of leaders for whose deeds the kings received credit, 10 
but later 11 includes the imitation of illustrious persons within the 
scope of the epic, even if other, apparently, than kings and generals. 

Up to this point, then, we find a general agreement among all 
the critics in the opinion regarding the personages of the epic. For 
Daniello the protagonists of the epic are emperors or valorous men 
of arms; for Robortelli they are great kings, generals, and heroes; 
for Madius and DeNores they are illustrious men. There is more 
variation in the opinions regarding the quality of the actions, Dan- 
iello, Paccius, and Madius believed that only great and splendid 
deeds should find a place in the heroic poem, whereas Segni specifies 
that the actions should be virtuous. Trissino, combining and am- 
plifying the precepts of Horace regarding the end of poetry and 
the subject matter of the epic, states that there is a justification for 
a detailed description of garments, armor, etc. In Daniello and 
Madius we see expressed for the first time the Aristotelian idea that 
poetry, narrating primarily true facts, may also describe false or 
feigned happenings provided that a semblance of truth be main- 
tained. With the exception of Trissino's mention of details noth- 
ing strikingly original has been advanced; the various comments 
have been, in the main points, rather slavishly Aristotelian or 
Horatian. 

Benedetto Varchi in his Lezzioni della poetica (1553) states 
the question somewhat differently, although in substance he agrees 
with those whom we have just discussed. He agrees with the others 
as to the quality of the personages and of their acts. He speaks of 
those called epic poets by the Greeks, that is, "makers (facitori) 
by means of words or verses, or imitators with speech (sermone), 
and called by the Romans heroic poets because they speak ordi- 
narily of kings, of princes, of valorous men, and of other illustrious 
persons who are called by the Latins (but after the Greek fashion) 
heroes or demigods, because being more than men on account of 

10 In Epistolam Q. Horatii Flacci de Arte Poetica Interpretatio , p. 1214. 

11 Ibid., p. 1225. 
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their virtue, and less than gods on account of being mortal, they 
attain such a name as it were midway between the two." 12 The 
heroic poets represent the actions of great men either in the quiet 
of peace or in the turmoil of war, "although war seems more 
adapted and proper to the subject, furnishing as it does matter 
more honorable, praiseworthy, profitable, and assuredly more 
ample, lofty, and pleasing." 

Giraldi Cinthio (1554) develops the idea already followed by 
Bernardo Segni that virtuous deeds are the only suitable ones for 
the epic. Speaking of poets dealing with vice and debasing sub- 
jects, Giraldi believes that although such passages can be found in 
Homer, they are the fault of the times and not of the poet. " The 
singular virtues which are found in this divine poet make tolerable 
these things in him," 18 but in Trissino, he continues, such faults 
are inexcusable. The office of the poet, he asserts, is to praise vir- 
tuous actions and blame vices. Despite the fact that he says that 
virtuous deeds are alone suitable to the epic, he asserts 14 that " there 
can be introduced into the compositions, loves, unexpected events, 
wrongs, vices, offenses, defences, deceits, deeds of courtesy, justice, 
treachery, faith, etc., and such other episodes that the poem will 
become most pleasing." The only way that wrongs, vices, deceits, 
and treachery could make the poem " most pleasing " is that these 
evils would not triumph but would receive their just punishment in 
the poem, and it is not necessary, accordingly, to see in this state- 
ment any contradiction of the assertion already made. Giraldi 
is giving one of his thrusts at Trissino when he says 18 that a poet 
ought not to include in his work the description of fortifications 
and ordinances of armies because they rightly belong to history and 
not to poetry, which presupposes such things. Nor ought the poet 
describe the buildings in the manner of an architect, for, by de- 
scribing too minutely the things pertaining to such arts, he sac- 
rifices that which is suitable to poetry. Moreover, these descrip- 
tions of mechanical things carry with them a certain baseness 
(vilta) and are far removed both from the use and from the great- 

11 Varchi, Lezzioni della poetica, Firenze, 1553, p. 616. 
18 Giraldi Cinthio, G. B., Discorsi, Vincgia, 1554, P- 33- 
»*/6M., p. 43. 
™/&tU, p. 61 ff. 
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ness of the heroic poem. The 'energia' or vigor in a poet does 
not consist (as Trissino believed) in minutely describing each trifle 
whenever the poet writes in a heroic manner, but in describing the 
things which are worthy of the greatness of the matter. The 
Greeks and the Latins described the illustrious deeds of brave 
knights. 16 In the romanzi, which, to Giraldi's mind, are the corre- 
sponding form of the Italian to the heroic poem of the Greek and 
the Latin, the subject is drawn from invention. 17 It seems mani- 
fest that the good authors who have written romanzi in Italian, he 
continues, have invented the subject-matter almost in its entirety. 
It can be doubted if it is permitted to adhere to an antique subject, 
and he adds that novelty of subject without any doubt carries with 
it much pleasure and delight, on the principle already stated by 
Aristotle that more enjoyment is derived from that which is un- 
known. 18 Sperone Speroni, however, opposing 19 the contentions 
of Giraldi on this point, believes that it is absurd to say that the 
romanzi treat only of modern knights and not of Greeks, Latins, or 
barbarians. 

In Giraldi Cinthio we find the question of subject amplified to 
a great extent. Giraldi, writing in direct opposition to all of Tris- 
sino's beliefs, seems to agree with him in only one point, that ithe 
poet should praise virtuous actions and blame vices. He finds Tris- 
sino's detailed descriptions reprehensible from an artistic viewpoint. 
Giraldi, holding a brief for the romanzi, does not believe that the 
precepts of Aristotle and Horace or the example of Homer and 
Virgil are the standards by which the romanzi can be judged, al- 
though he considers these poems the form in Italian corresponding 
to the heroic poem of the Greek and the Latin. That he recognized 
Aristotelian precepts to a certain degree is evident, however, from 
the fact that he follows the Stagirite in the statement that pleasure 
is afforded by the unknown and invented material, in that we all 
tell a story with additions to add to the pleasure of our hearers. 

Lionardi (1554) contends 20 that he who is not a good historian 

" Ibid., p. 5. 
17 Ibid., p. 10. 
1S Ibid., p. 12. 

19 Speroni, S., Opere, Venezia, 1565, p. 521. 

20 Lionardi, A., Dialogi delta inventione poetica, Venezia, 1554, p. 43. 
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cannot be a good poet. He recognizes, however, the difference 
between the two when he states that the poet may depart not only 
from the direct order of history but narrate the true under a ficti- 
tious cover, and that a poet is in reality the imitator and dissembler 
of the true. 21 

Pigna (1554), following Robortelli, says that the epic treats of 
the deeds of heroes, 22 and elsewhere 28 he speaks of the subject as 
the acts of divine men ('divini huomini'). Gravity, owing to the 
fact that the heroic poem deals with great things, is an essential 
quality of the epic. It is characteristic of the epic, as opposed to 
the romanzi, that it either does not introduce at all or introduces 
very sparingly persons of low condition. In the third book 24 the 
Horatian idea that the epic treats of arms occurs once more. 
Capriano, writing in the following year, does not limit the epic to 
affairs of war. For him 25 the heroic poem more properly imitates 
glorious deeds of peace and war, on land and sea, of men most illus- 
trious both by birth and by valor (virtute). Fabricius (1555) in 
his commentary on Horace, repeats the same idea as that previously 
voiced by Robortelli and Pigna that " Heroicum Heroum solet res 
referre." 26 Fabricius recommends that the poet follow that which 
is ' verisimile ' and not openly fictitious. 

In the De Poeta of Minturno (1559) we find developed for the 
first time the idea already grudgingly suggested by Pigna that the 
epic can treat other than lofty subjects, an idea which we meet 
later in Scaliger. " For the life of kings is contained in tragedy 
and that of inferior persons in comedy, but the heroic poem in- 
cludes both." 27 But Minturno follows the now stereotyped idea 
that the epic, serious and grave, deals chiefly with the affairs of 
war. 28 He adds that although heroes and gods have never been 
seen by us, nevertheless he believes that they are described as they 
ought to be. 29 "The generals and kings of the ancients were 

" Ibid., p. 61. 

22 Pigna, G. B. f / Romansi, Vinegia, 1554. P- 12. 
2 » Ibid., p. 15. 

24 Ibid., p. 124. 

23 Capriano, G. P., Delia vera poetica, Vinegia, 1555, ch. iii. 

2 « Fabricius, G., Opera Q. Horatii Flacci, Basileae, 1555, p. 244. 
27 Minturno, A. S., De Poeta libri sex, Venetiis, 1559, P- 102. 
2 » Ibid., p. 158. 
2 » Ibid., p. 25. 
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heroes," he continues ; a definition which was broadened by Scaliger. 

Victorius (Vettori) (1560) adds still another adjective to the 
list by declaring that the epic is an " imitatio gravium et honestarum 
(honorable) personarum," 80 and elsewhere 81 he translates by "stu- 
diosorum (devoted) virorum. ,, 

Scaliger (1561) dwells on the comprehensive character of the 
epic which excels other kinds of poetry in that it contains all kinds 
of subjects. 82 Epic poets go to history for their argument. 88 His- 
tory, either feigned or glorified, and always with changed aspect, is 
made the basis of epic poetry. "And let it be further said that 
when poetry describes military counsels, now open and frank, now 
crafty; when it tells of tempests, of wars, of routs, of various ar- 
tifices, all is for the same purpose : it imitates that it may teach." 84 
Not only was the didactic purpose present in Scaliger' s mind re- 
garding historical subjects, but also regarding ethical themes. The 
epic, he believed, is not necessarily limited to the imitation of vir- 
tues, but if vices are sufficiently noteworthy they may also be intro- 
duced into the poem, provided, one may suppose, that they furnish 
an incentive toward well-doing. In Liber III, caput XCVI, which 
he devotes exclusively to a discussion of the epic, he repeats the 
idea so frequently met heretofore that the epic describes the birth, 
the life, and the deeds of heroes. The whole argument is to be 
sought in civil life. The more important parts among persons are 
assigned to kings and heroes; gods are introduced, and among 
everyday affairs, battles are related. Battles and war, one is dis- 
posed to believe, form more than an incidental feature in the epic 
for Scaliger. Commenting 85 on a passage in Horace, he shows 
that he regards war as a very important element in the subject. For 
him serious persons are gods, heroes, kings, generals, and citizens. 86 
In Scaliger we find reaffirmed the idea of Minturno that the epic 
may deal with men of the lower classes. Scaliger says expressly 87 

80 Vettori, P., Commentarii in primutn Librum Aristotelis de Arte Poetarum, 
Florentiae, 1560, p. 52. 
«i Ibid., p. 51. 

82 Scaliger, J. C, Poetices libri septem, Genova, 1561, lib. i, cap. iii. 

88 Ibid., lib. i, cap. ii. 

84 Ibid., lib. i, cap. i. 

88 Ibid., lib. i, cap. xli. 

88 Ibid., lib. iv, cap. ii. 

87 Ibid., lib. i, cap. iii. 
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that the heroic poem includes both heroes and lesser men. In Liber 
III, caput XCVII, Scaliger gives the unmistakable inference that 
the humble classes are introduced into the epic. " Although tragedy 
is similar to the epic," he says, " it differs in that it rarely introduces 
persons of the lower classes (personas viliores), such as messengers, 
merchants, sailors, and the like." And not only are the humbler 
persons introduced, but Scaliger would remove the too servile re- 
strictions regarding the use of certain words which were thought 
to detract from the dignity and grandeur of the heroic poem. For 
instance, the word ' gull ' was felt to be unsuitable to the majesty 
of the epic, but Scaliger cannot understand why Virgil admitted the 
ant or the swallow if he ostracized the gull. 88 It is equally inex- 
plicable to him why Virgil should put his heroes at table but make 
no mention of the food. The catholicity of Scaliger' s views re- 
garding the character of the personages is striking. Although stat- 
ing, as many of his predecessors had done, that the epic treats of 
the deeds of heroes, he amplifies and extends the narrow restrictions 
which had been tacitly made, and admits people of lesser rank such 
as citizens, sailors, merchants, and the like, with the single proviso 
that the more important parts be assigned to kings and heroes. 
This is in harmony with his respect for the vastness of the epic 
which includes all the subjects of poetry. 

Trissino, in the fifth book of his Arte poetica (1563), para- 
phrases Aristotle by saying that the epic imitates notable actions of 
excellent men. He has little patience with Ariosto and Boiardo, 
who, like Boccaccio in his Decameron, imitated many "lascivious 
and bad customs." 89 Here we might also see an echo of Bernardo 
Segni's 'attioni virtuose/ but it is probable that Trissino derived 
the idea direct from Aristotle whom he seems, in the main, to have 
understood. 

In the Arte poetica (1564) Minturno amplifies the idea already 
tersely expressed in his De Poeta (1559) that minor persons can be 
introduced into the heroic poem. " Although the epic and tragedy 
are properly the imitation of the better or great persons, the comic 
and satiric of the worse and minor persons, nevertheless in each of 

88 Praeterea non video quare potius in Heroicum vel formica, vel hirundo, 
quam mergus admittatur." Ibid., lib. iv, cap. xvi. 

89 Cf. Tutte le opere, Verona, 1729, p. 118. 
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these species of poetry, the imitation of various kinds of persons is 
found. In the Odyssey Homer describes the better class of men, 
but he also introduces demigods, servants, and peasants." 40 Min- 
turno, condemning the romanzi, states that epic imitation is based 
on true facts, whereas the writers of romanzi, without regard to 
verity, invent those things which never happened. 

Castelvetro (1570) declares that the subject-matter of poetry 
in general cannot be anything else than human actions, 41 but the 
plot of the epic and of tragedy ought not to contain simply human 
actions, but also the magnificent and the kingly. And if the epic 
contains kingly actions it follows that it contains an action which 
really happened, and of a king which has really lived and is known, 
because we cannot imagine a king who has not lived or attribute to 
him any action ; and when he has lived, and it is known that he has, 
we cannot attribute actions to him which have not really hap- 
pened. 42 On the other hand, uncertain things ('cose incerte') 
belong to the matter of poetry according to Aristotle, and they 
ought to be narrated as certain and as having really happened, with- 
out showing that they are imagined. By ' cose incerte ' it seems evi- 
dent that Castelvetro means the secret thoughts of the personages 
which, although a legitimate part of the plot, could not be said to 
have historical truth. Castelvetro states the matter clearly : 48 " The 
invention or subject is divided into things visible and things in- 
visible," and he explains that by invisible things he means those hap- 
penings which do not occur under the eyes of the beholder, as, for 
example, the inward thoughts of the personages. He concludes, 
however, that the things which are uncertain and which did not 
occur do not suffice as subject and that the plot of the epic can be 
constituted only of things happened and known, the royal state on 
which it is based requiring this. Castelvetro believes, then, as had 
Trissino, Scaliger, and Minturno, that the subject of the epic is 
derived from true history, but that matters not established as his- 
torically true may also be included. The epic is the imitation of 

40 Minturno, L'arte poetica, Venezia, 1564, p. 5. 

41 Castelvetro, L., Poetica d'Aristotele vulgarizsata et sposta, Vienna, 1570, 



P- 37. 



42 Ibid., p. 188 
48 Ibid., p. 144 
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noble subjects, 44 and has the advantage of being able to deal not 
only with men and with gods descended from heaven to the earth, 
but also with gods remaining in heaven without introducing them 
into this world. Furthermore, it treats not only the apparent 
actions of men and gods, but it also treats those which are not ap- 
parent, such as their secret thoughts, etc. 48 

In his Chiose intorno il terzo libro del Comune di Platone** 
Castelvetro asserts that the poet can say in the epic what he desires, 
in general terms, without offending the listener, but may relate 
only the good. In the same work, 47 commenting on the words of 
Plato: " Priscorumque virorum virtute praestantium, ,, he writes 
that the heroic poets do not of necessity relate the virtues of great 
men. What virtue is it for Paris to lead Helen away and for the 
Trojans to defend such a deed ? But the epic poets relate the ac- 
tions of the ancient kings, whoever they may have been, because 
they are worthy of being remembered. 

One is justified, then, according to Castelvetro, in introducing 
the deeds and the thoughts of gods into the plot under the guise 
of probability or possibility, without offending the feeling for his- 
torical truth. The poet, giving the narration a character of uni- 
versality, which permits the introduction of the element of fiction 
based on credibility and verisimilitude, will have sufficient justifica- 
tion for the introduction of gods into the epic, when the fact that 
the deeds of demigods are the recognized matter of the heroic 
poem, and when the additional fact is considered that after the 
gods were invested with a mortal form, they were portrayed as dis- 
playing all the foibles and weaknesses of the flesh, thereby losing 
to a great degree their supernatural character. It is manifest that 
if he admits the deeds of gods, it is but a step for Castelvetro to 
include their thoughts. The apparent contradiction in the two 
statements from the Opere varie critiche regarding the portrayal 
of virtuous deeds in the heroic poem can be explained by the fact 
that Castelvetro contends that virtuous deeds should always be 
represented in the poem, and he would impose on the epic writer 

44 Ibid., p. 107. 

46 Ibid., p. 697. 

4C Opere varie critiche, p. 216. 

47 Ibid., p. 255. 
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the necessity of adhering to such a practice, yet, just as Giraldi had 
excused Homer for the violation of this precept on the plea that 
the fault was of the times and not of the poet, so would Castelvetro 
excuse the portrayal of the actions of the ancient kings in the classic 
epics, even if other than virtuous, on the ground that the latter 
poems are in a class by themselves. 

From what has been said it will be seen that the sayings of 
Aristotle and Horace that epic poetry is a mode of imitation repre- 
senting serious subjects in a grand manner are accepted by all the 
writers who have been mentioned. Many of the critics express a 
concept of the comprehensiveness and the all-inclusive character 
of the heroic poem ; Muzio, in stating that the epic is the picture of 
the universe, Scaliger in recognizing the catholicity of subject, 
Daniello admitting not only the deeds of men but the truths of God 
and nature, show that they have felt the vastness of such a poem. 
The matters that most of them discuss are as follows : ( 1 ) the kind 
of personages who are to be the protagonists of the epic; (2) the 
character of the deeds of these personages: whether they should 
be deeds of war or of both peace and war; whether virtuous or 
other than virtuous; (3) whether the subject of the poem should 
be fact or fiction or both; (4) what are especially suitable details 
which find their place naturally in the epic. 

The word ' hero ' is used for the protagonists by Robortelli, De 
Nores, Varchi, Pigna, Fabricius, Scaliger, Bernardo Tasso; and 
three of these define ' hero ' as meaning a demigod. Gods are men- 
tioned by Scaliger and Castelvetro; sovereigns (kings and em- 
perors) by Daniello, Robortelli, De Nores and Minturno. Men of 
arms are mentioned by Daniello, Robortelli, and Giraldi (the last 
using the word ' cavalieri 9 to include the heroes of the romanzi) ; 
others are willing to admit all great, illustrious, excellent, or hon- 
orable men : such are Madius, De Nores, Varchi, Capriano, Vettori, 
Trissino. Especially noteworthy are Scaliger and Minturno, who 
admit even ' inferior ' persons. Here it would seem at first sight as 
though Scaliger were departing from the teaching of Aristotle, who 
had said that the epic should deal with the actions of better men 
than the ordinary, but he probably considered that better men were 
to be the protagonists, without intending to exclude all inferiors 
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from even passing mention. And as Aristotle himself had said 
that inferior persons might express and embody nobility and good- 
ness, he would probably have countenanced their admission into 
the epic in the degree that they manifested this nobility of character. 

The idea derived from Horace that deeds of arms should be 
the subject of the epic is expressed by Pigna and implied by Dani- 
ello, and that they should be the chief part of the subject is de- 
clared by Varchi and Minturno, and implied by Trissino, Giraldi, 
and Scaliger. Capriano, Varchi, and the all-embracing Scaliger, 
however, mention actions of both peace and war, and that both 
kinds should be admitted is also implied by Castelvetro. Aristotle 
had emphasized the moral quality of the actions portrayed by the 
epic, but this preoccupation reappears in only a few of our authors. 
The adjectives that most of them use to describe the actions suit- 
able for epic narration (excellent, sublime, illustrious, glorious, 
admirable, notable, magnificent, kingly, etc. ) have no more than the 
obvious significance. Segni, however, specifies virtuous actions, 
and Giraldi and Trissino take pains to condemn the use of vicious 
actions. Trissino is criticizing the lascivious parts of the works of 
Boiardo and Ariosto, but Giraldi notes the shortcomings of Homer 
too in this matter, and ascribes them to the times rather than to 
the poet. A similar compromise between precept and practice has 
been noted in Castelvetro. 

It is a profound observation of Aristotle that the substance of 
epic poetry is fiction founded on fact. It is the story of the past 
reconstructed by the imagination of the poet. The imagination, as 
he explains in the De Anima, is the intermediary between knowl- 
edge of universal ideas on the one hand, and perception and mem- 
ory of particulars on the other. All poetry is idealization, because 
it applies knowledge of universals to perception and memory of 
particulars. It does this by means of the imagination. The dif- 
ference between the poet and the historian, according to Aristotle, 
is that the former deals with universals and the latter with par- 
ticulars; the latter writes from memory, the former from imagina- 
tion. It follows that epic poetry, which is the poetical story of the 
past, uses history as its material, but transforms it, idealizing it. 
The improbable and even the impossible become credible when 
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they are idealized representations of fact, when, that is, they are so 
presented as to be imaginably. credible. 

This great conception was, it seems, only vaguely comprehended 
by sixteenth century writers, and often not at all. Daniello, ap- 
parently considering that the saying that poetry expresses the uni- 
versal, meant only that it is all-embracing, and concludes that the 
subject of epic poetry is fact or fiction (the fiction either allegorical 
or symbolical of everything under the sun) and the truths of God 
and nature beside ; this without explaining the relation between fact 
and fiction. Castelvetro, laboring to reconcile his conviction that 
the true epic material is historical fact with the teaching of Aris- 
totle that the imagination has much to do with epic poetry, solved 
the difficulty by making invention a secondary matter, the hand- 
maiden of historical narration. The events related must be true 
and important, but the imagination may be used to supply what 
history cannot know, that is the ' invisible things/ the thoughts and 
feelings of the heroes. 

Only two of the writers seem to have understood their chief 
authority on this point. Minturno says that fiction must be based 
on fact, and condemns the romanzi — which Giraldi so admired — be- 
cause they are mere fiction with no basis of fact. This, as far as 
it goes, is sound Aristotelian doctrine, but it is Scaliger who ex- 
pounds that doctrine most clearly, for he has the correct interpre- 
tation of the relation between epic poetry and history. History, he 
says, is the material of the epic, which the latter transforms, ideal- 
izing it. Accordingly, the subject of the epic is neither mere fact 
nor mere fiction, nor is it fact supported by fictitious details, but 
historical fact idealized. 

Trissino, the pedantic admirer of everything ancient, careless 
of theoretical questions regarding the subject of the epic, lingers 
lovingly over certain details which he regards as characteristically 
suitable to the heroic poem: garments, arms, palaces, methods of 
building camps, military arrangements, and exercises. The reason 
for his fondness for these things is probably his unstinted admira- 
tion of Homer, but the reasons he gives are their didactic and 
aesthetic value. Scaliger, too, mentions military counsels, tem- 
pests, wars, routs, and various artifices, but only to ascribe a di- 
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dactic value to them. Giraldi, on the other hand, condemns tech- 
nical virtuosities of description on the mistaken ground that they 
are particulars only suitable to history. Admiring Ariosto as he 
did, he could hardly object to detailed descriptions of "garments, 
arms, and palaces," and his objection seems to have been based on 
a sound aesthetic dislike for technical disquisitions, which he would 
have condemned in Homer or Virgil as well as in a modern author. 
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BERTRAN DE BORN, PATRIOT, AND HIS PLACE IN 
DANTE'S INFERNO 



Concluded from Vol. XI, p. 238 



II 



In his famous Histoire de la Conquete de I'Angleterre, Augus- 
tin Thierry was the first to extol the patriotism of Bertran de Born. 
This eminent historian, abandoning the paths trodden by his prede- 
cessors, inaugurated an entirely novel conception of history. In- 
stead of writing the history of kings, as had been done previously, 
he wrote the history of the people. He was the first to grasp this 
great truth, that the history of the French people is far from being 
identical with the history of the Germanic tribe that conquered 
Gaul. He understood and was bold enough to proclaim that the 
inhabitants of southern Gaul could not hail as their forefather that 
famous Hlodowig, whose name we are now bound to mutilate, and 
who invaded the southern provinces merely to plunder and to de- 
stroy. Against him, and against the whole Frankish tribe, the 
South resisted valiantly, and the struggle continued for centuries. 
According to Thierry, this spirit of southern patriotism was vivid 
during the Middle Ages, and, in the twelfth century, was embodied 
in Bertran de Born. 

The views of Michelet on this subject were almost identical with 
those of Thierry. He declared, it is true, that there exists now- 
adays neither Provence nor Gascogne, but France alone ; and also 
that "England is an empire, Germany a country, and France a 
person " ; but, on the other hand, he admitted that this was far from 
being so during the Middle Ages. In the first lecture of his famous 
course on the History of Civilization, he portrayed mediaeval 
Southern France as a diminutive Italy, possessing free and flourish- 
ing cities, which tended to become independent republics but were 
constantly under the fear of northern despotism. In spite of the 
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patriotism of the South, he added, their attempt at democracy 
failed, and the North was victorious. 1 

In a tiny volume of 122 pages, M. Leon Cledat has defended 
an entirely opposite view. For him, there was no such thing as 
southern patriotism. Bertran de Born becomes a mercenary, sell- 
ing his sword to the highest bidder. His love of war is not due 
to patriotism, not even to a chivalric spirit. It is nothing but a 
sordid love of gain. " Like all the petty barons of the Middle Ages," 
says Cledat, "Bertran de Born lived on war. In time of peace, 
barons become avaricious. When, on the other hand, the armistice 
is broken, they profusely distribute gold and silver to their fol- 
lowers." 2 

Mr. Cledat's volume has exerted, I believe, a greater influence 
than it deserved. Later historians have almost unanimously 
adopted his views. It has become a fashion to depreciate Augustin 
Thierry. M. Luchaire, in his volume on Louis VII and Philippe- 
Auguste, which forms part of Lavisse's Histoire de France, after 
describing the struggle of the Aquitanian barons against Richard 
Cceur de Lion, adds that, fortunately for the latter, Southern 
patriotism, in the name of which Bertran de Born was supposed, 
like a new Tyrtaeus, to have roused his fellow-citizens, did not 
exist. " There were only," he adds, " partial rebellions rapidly sup- 
pressed by Richard." 3 

Mr. A. Thomas, in the study on Bertran de Born which serves 
as an introduction to the edition of his poems, quotes Cledat and 
adopts his views. 

" The first time we see Bertran de Born struggle against Richard 
Cceur de Lion," he says, "it is for an entirely personal question, 
namely because he has driven his brother Constantine from Haute- 
fort, and Richard defends the exile's cause. When, after a short 
time, he organizes a league against the same Richard, does he really 
wish to drive the English princes from Aquitaine? By no means. 
He merely wants to replace the Count of Poitiers by his older 
brother, the young king Henry, or by another son of Henry II, 
Geoffrey duke of Bretagne. One note dominates his poetry, the 
love of war for its own sake, on account of the emotions to which 

1 Cf. Michelet, Histoire de la Civilisation, Cours de 1828. i e lecon. 

2 Cledat Du role historique de Bertran de Born, p. 101. 
* Luchaire, Louis VII et Philippe- Auguste, p. 73- 
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it gives rise; and also, we must confess, on account of the profit 
derived from it." — " Bertran de Born," adds Thomas, " is a poetical 
condottiere. According to the passion or the inspiration of the 
moment, he sings for the count of Toulouse, for young king Henry, 
for the Holy Sepulchre, or for king Richard." 4 

In the course of this study we shall see that the view expressed 
in this last paragraph is superficial in the extreme, and that Cledat 
discerned with a far clearer insight the real state of affairs. Far 
from regarding Bertran de Born as a poetical condottiere, fluttering 
now hither, now thither, without any definite aim, Cledat discovers 
the existence of a guiding principle which constantly inspired the 
troubadour of Hautefort. In the first part of his life, that is to 
say before the capture of his castle in 1183, he was inspired by a 
sentiment of vengeance against Richard; and, later on, when for- 
given by the king of England and his son and left in possession of 
his castle, a sentiment of gratitude dominated his mind and inspired 
his muse. 5 

A study of the historical events which took place in Aquitaine 
and led to the siege and capture of Hautefort will enable us to find 
out whether there is an element of truth in this new assertion of 
M. Cledat. Let us here simply notice that it is in flagrant contra- 
diction with the view defended by the author in the same book. 
Bertran de Born, we had been told, was a mercenary who sold his 
sword and his pen ; and now he is alternately inspired by vengeance 
and gratitude. His poems obey now a reprehensible, now a laud- 
able inspiration ; but, at any rate, an ideal, and no longer the least 
poetical motive which could have inspired a poet. 

In a most charming and useful little volume, entitled "Les 
Troubadours," the eminent professor of the university of Toulouse, 
M. Joseph Anglade, defends the same view. He also regards Ber- 
tran de Born as a poetical condottiere, and believes that he has been 
inspired by nothing but personal interest. " Bertran de Born," he 
says, " is the poet of war. He loves it chiefly for the immediate 
profits it brings. The most ordinary motive of the poetical indig- 
nation of our troubadour is almost exclusively personal interest." 6 

4 Thomas, Etude sur Bertran de Born, pp. 48-50. 

8 Cledat, Du role historique de Bertran de Born, p. 105. 

• Anglade, Les Troubadours, pp. 144-5. 
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Mr. H. J. Chaytor echoes all these assertions when he assures 
us that " the dominant note in Bertrand de Born's poems is love of 
war for its own sake and for the profit which it brings. Hence he 
can hardly be called the Tyrtaeus of the Middle Ages, in so far as 
Tyrtaeus was a patriot : for patriotism was a virtue as yet unborn 
in Southern France." 7 

In view of the fact that the greatest mediaeval poet has assigned 
Bertran de Born to the deepest depth of Hell, and that various dis- 
tinguished recent scholars have united in denying his patriotism, it 
is a bold and seemingly presumptuous task for me to endeavor to 
reverse the judgment of history. I am, however, encouraged by 
the fact that the largest views are not always the clearest, and that 
a nearsighted man, being compelled to draw the object closer, will 
often discover details which have escaped far better eyes. 

Aquitaine had been happy for centuries under the paternal ad- 
ministration of her dukes when, in the year 1137, William X, 
before undertaking a pilgrimage to Santiago de Compostela, prom- 
ised his daughter Eleanor to Louis, son of Louis VI, king of 
France. The marriage was celebrated in Bordeaux with great 
pomp. Louis VI and William X died in the same year, and Louis 
VII became at the same time duke of Aquitaine and king of France. 

Under the administration of her dukes, Aquitaine had been 
happy and prosperous. They had protected letters, developed all 
the fine arts and given to their court a well deserved reputation of 
courtesy and generosity. Most famous among them had been the 
troubadour William IX. Great warrior, great poet (though poor 
politician), William IX possessed in the highest degree all the qual- 
ities and defects of the Mediaeval knight. Possessor of the richest 
province of Gaul, exercising his jurisdiction over a far more ex- 
tensive territory than the king of France himself, he was able to 
display the brilliant qualities which have been so often extolled by 
the troubadours. Generous and munificent, he was capable, at any 
moment, of abandoning the brilliancy and the pleasures of his 
court for a hazardous expedition. In 1101, he set out for Palestine 
at the head of a brilliant army, which was cut to pieces near Hera- 
clea. In 1 1 19, he led a new army to help Alphonso I, king of Ara- 
gon, and the two Christian princes were able to drive back to the 

7 Chaytor, The Troubadours of Dante, p. 135. 
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south of Spain a formidable Saracenic invasion. Now a defender 
of the Cross, now excommunicated by the Pope, bold and brave in 
combat, lacking perseverance and political wisdom, William IX 
was absolutely unable to see the dangers which threatened the lib- 
erty of Aquitaine and to prevent the impending absorption of his 
province by ambitious and powerful neighbors. 

The last political act of his son, William X, which resulted in 
the marriage of his daughter Eleanor to the heir to the 'French 
throne, was, from the point of view of Aquitanian freedom, the 
most unwise step that could have been taken. In 1137, Aquitaine 
was under the grasp of the French king. A bloody and unequal 
struggle was to follow, lasting for a whole century, and the out- 
come was the complete political absorption of the South by the 



During his ephemeral government of Aquitaine, Louis VII 
often remarked the general dissatisfaction of his new subjects. He 
did not fail to notice a rising sentiment of hatred, which was be- 
coming more marked with each succeeding day. If we are to be- 
lieve Ribarieu, this ever threatening hostility was one of the causes 
which led to the divorce of Louis VII. 8 

This most impolitic move on the part of the French king was 
followed by the marriage of Eleanor to Henry Plantagenet, who 
became king of England and possessed at the same time more than 
one half of the French territory of that period. 

The despotic administration of Henry II was not likely to 
smother the wrath of the Aquitanians. Insurrections followed each 
other with startling rapidity until, in 1168, the English king, un- 
able to cope with his foes at home and his rebellious subjects in 
France, placed the duchy of Aquitaine under the direct authority 
of Queen Eleanor, assisted by the Earl of Salisbury. 

The Aquitanians loved Queen Eleanor. Unfortunately, the 
seneschals had received strict orders to obey Salisbury rather than 
the queen ; hence a new rebellion broke out, in which all the senes- 
chals were attacked on the same day and Salisbury was murdered. 

"These frequent rebellions of the Aquitanians/' says De 
Boysson, "were caused by the independence of character of the 
barons and of the people of Aquitaine, who could not put up with 

8 Cf. Ribarieu, Histoire de la conquete de la Guyenne, p. 18. 
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the perpetual intervention of royal authority in the government 
and the administration of the province." 9 

At the same time, the greatest excitement reigned all over Eng- 
land. The quarrel between Henry II and Thomas Becket had now 
reached its acme. The violent-tempered king, whose authority 
nothing was able to resist, had been opposed for several years by a 
simple cleric, an old favorite of his, whom he had raised to the 
archiepiscopal see of Canterbury for the very purpose of holding 
all ecclesiastical affairs within his grasp. And that creature of the 
king had the temerity to defy his sovereign, and to defend, in a 
calm and dignified manner, the privileges of the Church! Need- 
less here to relate all the incidents of the mighty struggle, which 
culminated in the murder of the archbishop in his cathedral, at the 
foot of the altar. One of the scenes of this great drama is, how- 
ever, of special interest to us, because it became one of the causes 
of the wars which were soon to break out between Henry II and 
his sons. 

After the completion of the conquest of England, William the 
Conqueror and his adviser Lanfranc had been careful to establish 
the supremacy of the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury. As the 
archbishop of Canterbury was of Norman origin and devoted to 
the Conqueror, while the see of York was the mightiest center of 
British resistance, the preponderance of the Normans was thereby 
insured. One of the privileges of the archbishop of Canterbury 
from the time of the Conquest had been the right to consecrate the 
kings of England. 

In order to curtail the power of Thomas Becket, Henry II re- 
solved to have his eldest son Henry consecrated by the archbishop 
of York. He applied to the pope, who, won by the British gold, 
authorized the king to have his son consecrated where and by whom 
he pleased. Thereupon, a pompous ceremony of coronation took 
place. Henry Court-Mantel received the royal unction from the 
hands of the archbishop of York; and, at the banquet which fol- 
lowed, Henry II, in the effusion of his joy, embraced his son, 
served him at the table, and declared that henceforth a new king 
reigned over England. 10 

0 De Boysson, Etudes sur Bertran de Born, p. n. 
10 Vita B. Thomae quadripart., lib. II, c. xxxi, p. 102. 
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Henry Court-Mantel soon found out, however, that the upshot 
of all these honors was only a vain title. Whereas his youtigiek* 
brothers Richard and Geoffrey were invested with the administra- 
tion of rich provinces, he remained a king without land. 

At the same time, Queen Eleanor, who was now fifty years of 
age and had given birth to eight children by her marriage to king 
Henry II, suddenly discovered that the king her husband had fallen 
in love with one of her maids of honor, Rosamond Clifford. The 
love which the queen had lavished upon her royal consort was at 
once changed into hatred. Animated by an ardent thirst for re- 
venge, she excited her sons to rebel against their father. The; 
wrath of the queen was thus the moving cause of the long war of 
which Bertran de Born was destined to sing. It was the spark 
which, falling in the midst of the discontent already reigning in 
the royal family, sufficed to kindle an immense conflagration. 

This rupture between the king and his sons took place in 1173. 
The young princes at once applied to the French king Louis VII. 
They complained of the subjection in which they lived ; and Henry 
Court-Mantel in particular did not fail to allude to the vain title 
which had been bestowed upon him. 

Louis VII was glad to seize this opportunity of humiliating a 
powerful rival. In an assembly of all the barons and bishops of 
the kingdom of France, the young prince Henry was recognized as 
sole legitimate king of England. Louis VII and his barons swore 
on the Gospel that they would assist the young king in conquering 
the kingdom of his father. The French army began at once to 
occupy the Norman territory and laid siege to Rouen. 

With his habitual energy and rapidity of action, Henry II ap- 
peared on the scene of the struggle and was soon able to cope with 
the armies of his foes. The siege of Rouen was raised, and all the 
territory invaded by the French armies was rapidly reconquered. 
Louis VII then declared to the English princes that he was unable 
to help them any longer and he engaged them to come to an agree- 
ment with their father. An armistice was declared and a tem- 
porary reconciliation effected between the king and his sons. 

For the southern provinces of France this reconciliation was an 
unfortunate event. Not only were the populations of those prov- 
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inces abandoned to their fate by the sons of Henry II, but those 
princes did not hesitate to become the instruments of the vengeance 
of their father. Richard in particular displayed the greatest hos- 
tility towards his allies of yesterday. The same barons who had 
lately embraced his cause became at once his irreconcilable foes. 
They hated him because he was despotic like his father and they 
accused him of incredible cruelty. The rumor ran that he carried 
off by violence women and young girls and, after making them his 
concubines, delivered them to his soldiers. A war broke out at 
once and raged for several years. At Taillebourg, at Angouleme, 
at Agen, at Dax, at Bayonne, battles were fought against the Eng- 
lish armies. All the cities were occupied by Richard's troops, and 
heavy contributions exacted all over the country. 

It is in the midst of this struggle that Bertran de Born appears 
for the first time. 

We know next to nothing of the early years of Bertran de Born. 
Mary-Lafon and Laurens have indeed written his life with a great 
wealth of details ; but their assertions have no historical foundation 
whatsoever. 

A short biographical sketch, supposed to have been written by 
Uc de Saint-Circ, precedes Bertran de Born's poems in the manu- 
scripts and in the various editions that have been published. It is 
upon the data furnished by this biography that Dante seems to have 
based his condemnation of the troubadour. But a critical study 
of historical facts convinces us more and more that these data are 
far from being trustworthy. This has been shown with the utmost 
clearness by Mr. S. Stronski in a work entitled De la legende 
amoureuse de Bertran de Born, published in 1914. In this study 
M. Stronski proves, among other things, that Maheut de Montig- 
nac who, upon the authority of the early " biographers," had been 
universally admitted to have been the object of the poet's love, 
never existed. 

The first sirventes of Bertran de Born which we possess can be 
assigned to the year 1181, and is a call to the barons of southern 
Gaul to aid Raimon V, count of Toulouse, against the king of Ara- 
gon ; but the first poem of real political significance is the sirventes 
"Pois Ventadorns, e Combors, ab Segur," which belongs to the 
early part of 1183. 
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At that time, a powerful coalition against the king of England 
and his son Richard was formed by the nobles of Aquitaine. They 
decided to dethrone Richard and to invest his brother Henry with 
the government of the provinces. All the barons came together at 
Dorat, in Limousin, where the " Young King " pointed out to them 
how his brother Richard had always trampled on the privileges of 
the Aquitanians, and seemed eager to transform Aquitaine into an 
English province. He reminded them of the freedom and the 
prosperity of the country under the administration of his own 
grandfather William X, and he promised to fight with them and to 
defend their privileges to the end. Bertran de Born and the other 
barons swore fidelity to Henry Court-Mantel; and, in March, 1183, 
the war song " Pois Ventadorns " reverberated all over Aquitaine. 

Shall we deny the patriotism of Bertran de Born and of the 
Aquitanian nobles because, far from trying to free their country 
from a foreign yoke, they simply wanted to replace one English 
prince by another? 

Henry Court-Mantel was by no means a foreigner among the 
Aquitanians. He was the grandson of their last duke and the son 
of their beloved queen Eleanor. He spoke their language; and, 
like his father and all his predecessors on the English throne from 
the days of William the Conqueror, was absolutely unable to speak 
the English tongue. It is true that Richard was in exactly the same 
case; and, had he protected the Aquitanians and defended their 
institutions, he would undoubtedly have won their love. He in- 
deed succeeded in doing so during the latter part of his life. But 
at the beginning of his administration he put all his energy at the 
service of his father's despotism, and, as we have seen, he waged 
against his own subjects a relentless war which estranged them 
from him for many years. 

Henry Court-Mantel, on the other hand, had taken no part in 
this disloyal war and, therefore, had never lost his popularity 
among the southern barons. Moreover, if we may believe the an- 
cient chroniclers, he was a most amiable prince, ready to forgive 
rather than to condemn, and he knew the secret of winning the 
hearts of men : 
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Omnis honoris honos, decor et decus urbis et orbis, 
Militiae splendor, gloria, lumen, apex ; 
Julius ingenio, virtutibus Hector, Achilles 
Viribus, Augustus moribus, ore Paris. 11 



Henry Court-Mantel, however, lacked the energy and the per- 
severance necessary to the success of his undertaking. The king 
of England having suddenly appeared in Aquitaine, his rebellious 
son hastened to proclaim his submission and was glad to accept a 
pecuniary compensation in lieu of political power. Thereupon the 
indignation of Bertran de Born burst all bounds, and he vented his 
wrath upon the unfaithful leader in one of his most vigorous and 
beautiful songs, "D'un sirventes nom chal far lonhor ganda." — 
No, the young king cannot be compared to the heroes who have 
fought bravely for their country ; he does not resemble Arnaud de 
Bellande; he cannot compare with Guillaume d'Orange. He was 
a traitor to the cause of Poitou. The Aquitanians will no longer 
love him as heretofore : 



Que malvatz fai, quar aissi viu a randa 
De liurazo a comte e a garanda ; 
Reis coronatz que d'autrui pren liuranda, 
Mai sembla Arnaut, lo marques de Bellanda, 
Nil pro Guilhem que conques Tor Miranda, 

Tan fo prezatz! 
Pois en Peitau lor ment e los truanda, 

Non er mais tant amatz. 12 



Henry Court-Mantel was moved by Bertran de Born's re- 
proaches, and shortly afterwards the Southern barons, answering 
a pressing call of the troubadour himself, assembled again at 
Limoges in the church of St. Martial. There, in front of the altar, 
having before their eyes the image of Christ crucified, they sol- 
emnly swore to wage war to the utmost against the king of Eng- 
land and his son Richard. Bertran de Born then manifested his 
joy and his confidence in a new sirventes: 

11 Angl. rer. scriptores; quoted by Cledat, Du role historique de Bertran de 
Born, p. 27. 

12 Bertran de Bom, D'un sirventes nom chal far lonhor granda, w. 9-16. 
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Eu chant, quel reis m'en a pregat, 
A l'auzen de mon menassat, 
De Tafar d'aquesta guerra, 
D'aquest joc que vai entaulat ; 
E sabrem, quan l'auren jogat, 
Del qual dels filhz er la terra. 18 



He saw the Aquitanians united under the guidance of the young 
king; he rejoiced at the prospective defeat of the oppressors of the 
country : 



Li Guizan se son acordat 
Entre els e ves lui revelat 
Com aicil de Lombardia, 
Mais volon esser be menat 
Per rei que per comte f orsat : 
D'aital lor trac garentia. 14 



Unfortunately, the sanguine expectations of the troubadour and 
of his allies were soon to vanish forever. In the night of the elev- 
enth-twelfth of June, 1 183, the young king died at Martel, in 
Quercy, after a brief illness ; and once more the Aquitanian barons 
found themselves without a leader. 

Bertran de Born then gave vent in two beautiful poems to the 
grief which was rending his heart, full of emotion and deep sor- 
row, which are among the greatest masterpieces of Provencal lit- 
erature. Nothing in the works of the ancient troubadours can 
compare with these two poems. If we wish to find the same sin- 
cerity of emotion and depth of feeling, we must pass over centuries 
of poetical activity and come down to the poem entitled "Lou 
Saume de la Penitenci," written by Mistral after the dismal events 
of 1870: 

Segnour, a la fin ta coulero 

Largo si tron 

Siis nosti front: 
E dins la niue nosto galero 

Pico d'a pro 

Contro li ro. 15 

18 Bertram de Born, Eu chant, quel re is m'en a pregat, vv. 1-6. 
14 Ibid., v. 25-30. 

18 Mistral, Lis Isclo d'or, Lou Saume de la Penitenci, vv. 1-6. 
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All the misfortunes of the past seemed nothing to Bertran de 
Born, when compared to the death of that young prince, whom all 
Aquitanians so tenderly loved : 



Si tuit li dol, elh plor, elh marrimen, 
E las dolors, elh dan, elh chaitivier, 
Qu'om anc auzis en est segle dolen 
Fosson ensems, sembleran tuit leugier 
Contra la mort del jove rei Engles, 
Don rema pretz e j ovens doloros 
El mons oscurs e tenhz e tenebros, 
Sems de tot joi, pies de tristor e d'ira. 16 



As for himself, he will sing no longer. He has lost his joy and 
his reason. Life has become a burden to him : 



While these pathetic strains were being sung all over the land, 
and the poet was getting ready to accompany to Rouen the remains 
of his royal friend, he learned that Richard Coeur de Lion and 
Alphonse II, king of Aragon, were bringing up powerful armies to 
lay siege to the castle of Hautefort. 

The death of the young king had scattered all the conjurers of 
St. Martial. Left to their own fate, they felt that all resistance was 
futile and they submitted to their powerful foes. Not so Bertran 
de Born. Abandoned by his allies, he defied the combined forces 
of Aragon and England ; and, alone in his castle of Hautefort, sur- 
rounded by a cluster of faithful warriors, like Leonidas in ancient 
times, he struggled to the last. 

It is remarkable that, in the face of these well known historical 
events, historians should still assert that Bertran de Born was a 
poetical condottiere, and that he loved war for the profit it brings. 
In the present alternative, he had nothing to gain and everything to 

16 Bertran de Born, Si tuit li dol, w. 

17 Bertran de Born, M on chan fenisc, w. 1-4. 



Mon chan fenisc ab dol e ab maltraire, 
Per totztemps mais el tenc per remasut. 
Quar ma razo e mon gaug ai perdut 
El melhor rei que anc nasques de maire. : 
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lose by displaying the courage we so greatly admire. Richard 
Cceur de Lion had already sided with Constantin de Born in his 
struggle with Bertran for the possession of Hautefort; and now 
he was more than ever ready to drive out a rebellious subject from 
the land of his ancestors. As all resistance seemed futile, the only 
hope of safety for Bertran de Born lay in abject submission. To 
have embraced Richard's cause with all his heart could have been 
for him the road to prosaic safety and pecuniary profit. But the 
voice of his country seems to have been more powerful for him 
than all selfish considerations, and he valiantly resisted two royal 
armies. 

We know the magnanimity with which Henry II forgave the 
friend of his beloved son Henry. Bertran de Born was left in un- 
disturbed possession of the castle of Hautefort, and henceforward 
remained faithful to Richard, his former enemy. He sided with 
him in his struggle with the French king ; and, when on his return 
from the Crusade, the brave Richard was made a prisoner and 
languished in a dungeon for more than a year, the old troubadour 
found eloquent accents to condemn his unfaithful subjects. 

Must we admit that Bertran de Born, in his fidelity to Richard, 
was moved by a sentiment of gratitude? 

This solution, as we have seen, has been proposed by M. Cledat, 
and at first sight seems perfectly plausible. A careful examination 
of the facts will, however, compel us to reject it. If M. Cledat's 
hypothesis were admissible, Henry II would not have been less en- 
titled to the gratitude of Bertran de Born than was his son Richard. 
Our poet, indeed, was forgiven by the father as well as by the son. 
It even seems that Richard was perfectly willing to give Constantin 
de Born the full possession of Hautefort; but that the old king 
prevailed upon him and induced him to grant a full pardon to the 
defeated troubadour. And yet Bertran de Born was, up to the end 
of his political career, a relentless foe to the British king. In the 
subsequent wars between the father and the son, it is invariably 
with the son that Bertran de Born sided. His gratitude, there- 
fore, — if gratitude there was — was altogether misdirected and 
bestowed upon the man less entitled to it. 

A curious fact which strikes us as soon as we consider the his- 
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tory of Aquitaine in the twelfth century, is that the whole population 
was at first unanimous in its hostility towards Richard. Against 
him was waged the bloody war which devastated the south of 
France from 1 176 to 11 79. All the lords of Aquitaine were at one 
in defending the rights of Henry Court-Mantel in his struggle 
against his brother. On the other hand, during the latter part of 
Richard's career, we cannot help noticing all over Aquitaine a 
growing sentiment of affection towards the very man who a short 
time before was considered as an enemy. The same barons who 
had fought against Richard now upheld his cause. They sided with 
him in his struggle with the French king. They considered him as 
the ideal knight, as the true defender of their liberties. It is not 
Bertran de Born, but Giraut de Bornelh, who wrote the following 
verses : 



And the author of the razo appended to the poem from which 
these verses are taken, tells us that, on account of the sorrow which 
Giraut de Bornelh experienced at the death of Richard, he put an 
end to his song and abstained from all amusements : 

" Per la dolor e per Tira qu'en Girautz de Borneil ac de la mort 
del rei Richart d'Engleterra, si s'era laissatz de chantar e de trobar e 
de solatz." 19 

This general change of attitude towards Richard will be readily 
explained if we can discover its cause in the political system of 
Richard himself. A study of Richard's government in the dif- 
ferent epochs will indeed dispel all doubts about the matter. There 
was no fickleness in Bertran de Born, and the Aquitanian barons 
never swerved in their defence of the liberties of their country. It 
is the man to whom Bertran de Born so pithily gave the name of 
Oc e No that showed, at the end of his administration, a method of 
government completely at variance with the procedure which had 
accumulated upon his head the hatred of his subjects. 

18 Giraut de Bornelh, Si per mon Sobretotz no fos. w. 74-77. 

19 Chaytor, The Troubadours of Dante, p. 41. 



Qu'ieu non cug qu'anc fos natz, 



De Karlemagn'en say, 
Reys per tant bel essay 
Mantengutz e prezatz. 18 
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In the first part of his career, Richard governed Aquitaine as 
lieutenant of his father Henry II. The aim of the king of Eng- 
land was to make of Aquitaine an integral part of the English 
kingdom; and, to attain this end, he contrived to destroy the inde- 
pendence of the Aquitanian barons. Richard then shared his 
father's sentiments and became the instrument of his vengeance. 
Hence the hatred which arose against him, and the enthusiasm ex- 
cited by Henry Court-Mantel, who took no part in this struggle 
against the liberties of Aquitaine. It is because they are oppressed 
by Richard that the Aquitanians love his brother the young king: 

Mais volon esser be menat 
Per rei que per comte forsat. 20 

Ten years later, however, the situation was greatly changed. 
Richard Coeur de Lion had learned to his own cost that the iron 
hand of his father was no less oppressive to his own children than 
to his subjects. His submission of former days soon disappeared 
altogether. At the same time, he began to understand and to love 
his French subjects. The prince, who was in many respects the 
vivid picture of the Mediaeval knight, could not help feeling a sen- 
timent of sympathy towards a population in which chivalry was 
still in full vigor. " Richard," says De Boysson, "was eager to 
renew the liberal traditions of the ancient dukes. He often would 
assemble the barons in his castle of Maubergeon and loved to take 
an active part in the tourneys in which with well justified enthu- 
siasm were admired his courage and his astonishing disregard of 
danger." 21 

At the conference of Bonmoulins in 1188 Richard, angry at his 
father, declared himself vassal of the French king and did him 
homage for the duchies of Normandy, Brittany and Aquitaine, and 
for the counties of Poitou, Anjou and Maine. 22 The inhabitants 
of Poitou who a short time before were waging war against Rich- 
ard, now all swore to defend him against his father the king. 

Bertran de Born, in his fidelity to Richard, was not, therefore, 
inspired by any sentiment of gratitude, much less by a mercenary 

20 Bertran de Born, Eu chant, quel rets m'en a pregat, vv. 28-29. 

21 De Boysson, Etudes sur Bertran de Born, p. 243. 

22 Cf . Thierry, Histoire de la Conquete de YAngleterre, L. X, cap. 3. 
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love of gain. He felt and acted in unison with his fellow-citizens ; 
and, as we have seen, they were all inspired by the love of the lib- 
erties and traditions of their provinces. It is equally impossible to 
maintain that Bertran de Born loved war for its own sake. It is 
true that they attribute to him one of the greatest eulogies of war 
that have ever been penned : 



Ieus die que tan no m'a sabor 
Manjar ni beure ni dormir 
Com a quan auch cridar : A lor ! 
D'ambas las partz et auch ennir 
Chavals vochs per Tombratge, 
Et auch cridar : Aidatz! aidatz! 
E vei chazer per los f ossatz 
Paucs e grans per l'erbatge, 
E vei los mortz que pels costatz 
An los tronzos ab los cendatz. 28 



It might be said here that some doubt has been thrown upon 
Bertran's authorship of this poem and that various manuscripts 
attribute it to other poets. In style, however, it bears the stamp 
of Bertran's composition, and was in all probability written by him. 
The poem does not, however, in my opinion, detract from his pa- 
triotism. Any warrior, in the heat of action or the glory of 
triumph, will be led by his enthusiasm; and, if he is a poet, may 
write stanzas resembling those of Bertran de Born. But when, on 
the morrow of the victory, he meditates in the secrecy of his cabinet, 
he will not fail to see the evils entailed by war. He will not then 
unconditionally love the clatter of arms. He will regard war as a 
necessary evil, which must not be resorted to without a just cause. 

Furthermore, it must not be forgotten that in this world of ours 
opposites often meet, and that from any evil some good may arise. 
Without delighting in the slaughter which constitutes the essence 
of war, we are none the less bound to admit that war is able to 
bring into play some of the noblest energies of men: 

Grans guerra f ai d'eschar senhor larc, 24 

23 Bertran de Born, Bern plats lo gais temps de pascor, v. 41-47. 
** Id., No puosc mudar, v. 3. 
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says Bertran de Born ; and in another poem he exclaims : 



Quar plus es francs, lares e privatz, 

Fe qu'eu vos dei ! 
Rics om ab guerra que ab patz. 28 



The same ideas have been recently expressed by a university 
professor whose life was devoted to literary pursuits. In his His- 
tory of Classical Philology, Harry Thurston Peck studies the effect 
of the Persian wars upon Greek literature : 

"By compelling the Greeks to put forth all their power," he 
says, "these splendid triumphs stimulated them into extraordinary 
activity wherever the race was represented. Such a stimulation is 
the result of every great war, and it may well serve as a vindication 
of many historic struggles which have cost so heavily in human life 
and in apparently wasted treasure. Warfare on a great scale 
brings into play all the energies of men, both physical and mental. 
It inspires them alike by its victories and by its defeats. It leads 
nations to cast aside their inglorious love of ease and lets the fierce 
joy of conflict stir at once the senses, the intellect, and the im- 
agination." 26 

It is by no means an unjust and barbarous war which inspires 
the muse of Bertran. He expresses his hatred of the man who 
wages war without a just cause, and vigorously condemns the one 
who is not merciful towards a conquered foe: 



War must, therefore, have a just cause; the warrior must de- 
fend his right : 

Reis qui per son dreit si combat, 
A melhz dreit en sa eretat. 28 

25 Id., Corts e guerras, v. 4. 
2 « Pp. 31-32. 

27 Thomas, Poisies de Bertran de Born, p. 105. 

28 Bertran de Born, Eu chant quel reis m'en a pregat, w. 67-68. 



Rassa, rics om que re no dona 



Ni acolh ni met ni no sona 
E qui senes tort ochaisona 



E qui mercelh quer, no perdona 
M'enoja, e tota persona 
Que servizi no guizerdona. 27 
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Moreover, the love of war in Bert ran de Born — if love there 
be — is always united with noble, chivalric greatness. Nothing 
would have been more repulsive to his great soul than excesses 
such as dishonored the German army in the Belgian campaign. 
The warrior, says Bertran, must resemble the lion, who never 
harms a conquered enemy : 



Finally, Bertran de Born is so far from having waged war for the 
profit it brings that he repeatedly heaps anathemas upon the mer- 
cenaries of his time. 

In a poem directed against the king of Aragon, Alphonso II, 
he utters no greater accusation than that Alphonso has sold his 
sword : 



So far as he is concerned, he would rather possess nothing but 
a small plot of land than own an empire acquired by evil ways : 



Per qu'ab onor pretz mais paucha terreta 
Qu'un grant empier tener a desonor. 81 

Qu'eu ja no volh esser bar 
No de gran manentia 
Per quern pogues reptar 
Nuls om de vilania. 82 



He despises rich men who wage war for the sake of conquest. 
There is in them neither honor nor courage : 



Bom sap Tusatge qu'al leos 
Qu'a re vencuda non es maus 
Mas contra orgolh es orgolhosJ 



20 



Sai venc lor reis, dont es aunitz 
Esser soudadiers logaditz. 80 



Rics om que per aver traire 



Sec tornejamens plevitz 
Per penre sos vavassors, 
Nolh es onors ni arditz. 



a9 Id., Edition Thomas, p. 94. 

80 Id., Pois lo gens terminis floritz, vv. 8-9. 

31 Id., Pois Ventadorns, vv. 15-16. 

32 Id., Senhers en corns, w. 33-36. 
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Mas els non estrenh coreis, 

Sol qu'ab el s'en an Targens 

S'om pois en es mal dizens. 88 

*• 

Bertran de Born is indeed a true patriot. As Augustin Thierry 
taught us long ago, he is the vivid incarnation of Southern patriot- 
ism in the Middle Ages. He fought during the greater part of his 
life to save from destruction the privileges of his province. His 
poems will forever survive as a glorious hymn to liberty. 

Ill 

So far as the classification of sins is concerned, Dante's Inferno 
can be considered as divided into three separate regions. In the 
upper part are punished the sinners guilty of incontinence. Their 
sins, being less hateful to God, entail a milder form of punishment. 
These sinners are outside the burning City of Dis, where incredible 
tortures are the eternal lot of the more grievous offenders. This 
City of Dis is, in its turn, divided into two regions. In the upper 
region are punished all crimes due to violence; in the lower, those 
due to fraud. These latter crimes are regarded by Dante as more 
heinous than those due to violence, because fraud is a vice peculiar 
to man, and is due to a criminal perversion of our noblest faculties : 

Ma perche f rode e deiruom proprie male 
Piu spiace a Dio. 1 

And in this dreadful region, as we have seen, Bertran de Born 
endures the most terrible torments, for having enticed the sons of 
Henry II to a criminal war against their own father : 

Io feci il padre e il figlio in se ribelli. 2 

Among the writers who have defended Bertran de Born against 
Dante's condemnation, some, such as Emile Magne, without dis- 
cussing his guilt as a sower of discord, have simply praised him as 
a brave defender of the liberties of his country. 8 These writers, in 

88 Id., S'abrils e folhas, w. 71-77- 

1 Dante's Inferno, XI, 25-26. 

* Id., XXVIII, 136. 

8 Cf. Magne, Bertran de Born, p. 61. 
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my opinion, clearly miss the point. That Bertran de Born was 
courageous and patriotic has been already proved ; but the question 
is whether or not he was guilty of the crime for which he has been 
condemned. A man may have performed laudable deeds during 
his life; if, in the end, he becomes guilty of murder, he is none the 
less justly condemned to death. 

In his Etudes sur Bertran de Born, M. de Boysson also dis- 
cusses the question of Bertran's condemnation. He admits that 
the famous troubadour was indeed guilty and fomented a criminal 
war; but he directs our attention to the fact that he spent in a 
cloister the last twenty years of his life. There he prayed and 
suffered, and did penance like the humblest of monks; so that, if 
he deserved a place in Dante's Inferno, adds the writer, he did not 
deserve any in the hell of Divine Justice. 4 

Whether Bertran de Born deserves or not a place in the hell of 
Divine Justice, is a question which no theologian would venture to 
decide. The author of the Divine Comedy never intended to settle 
the question of the eternal salvation or condemnation of any indi- 
vidual man. He simply presented us a theological system with a 
certain classification of sins and virtuous deeds; and, as he was a 
poet, he impersonated each crime and virtue in a man of flesh and 
blood. And thus, having reached the place where the sowers of 
discord were to be punished, he selected the man who, by his war- 
like songs, had caused the sons to rise against their father, and 
placed him in the Inferno as impersonating this special crime. 

But is the sowing of discord a guilt in every individual case? 
Was the war sung by our troubadour a criminal war? Or, to be 
more specific, was it criminal according to the philosophy and theol- 
ogy of the Scholastics, whom Dante so closely followed? An ex- 
amination of the philosophical principles advocated by St. Thomas 
and by Dante himself will show us, I believe, that it was not. 

The system of philosophy outlined by Aristotle and perfected 
by the Scholastics is the grandest conception ever formed by the 
human mind. Tne Eternal, the All-Powerful, omnipresent, omnis- 
cient, created the universe by an act of .his will ; or, rather, creates it 
now, for he knows no past and no future, and everything is ever 
present before his eyes. All beings depend upon his creative will 

4 Cf . De Boysson, Etudes sur Bertran de Born, p. 410. 
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for their existence, and would be reduced to nothing if this will 
should for one instant cease to act. And in all the universe there 
is an admirable hierarchy, the lower depending upon the higher, 
and all depending upon Him as their first cause. 

Modern systems of thought, while professing to disdain Scho- 
lastic philosophy, have derived from it all their greatness. All that 
is grand in Descartes, in Spinoza, in Leibniz, in Kant, in Hegel, is 
Scholastic to the core. The central idea in the systems of these 
men is the conception of the Absolute, in which everything centers. 
Their philosophy, as well as Mediaeval philosophy, is really a the- 
ology. The Absolute of Hegel and the God of Thomas Aquinas 
are one and the same; and if we remove the Deity from their sys- 
tems there is nothing left. 

Modern writers who have endeavored to get rid of the concep- 
tion of God and to analyze our world have, as a rule, met with 
signal failure. David Hume has shown a remarkable power of 
analysis, but we feel that life is absent from his work. Spencer, 
Comte and all modern positivists and empiricists have also singu- 
larly failed. They have projected into the outside world their own 
mental schemes; and, believing they were grasping the absolute, 
have simply seized upon a shadow. Only in recent years, Bergson 
has been able to give us a philosophy of our world. Having 
grasped the two conceptions of Life and Time, he has built a logical 
system of cosmology which can be placed side by side with the the- 
ology of the Scholastics. 

One of the leading conceptions of the Scholastic system is the 
subordination of the lower to the higher. The common good must 
in every case be preferred to the good of the individual. Accord- 
ingly our own persons, our families must, if need be, be sacrificed 
for the good of the community : 

"Unaquaeque pars naturaliter plus amat commune bonum to- 
tius, quam particulare bonum proprium: apparet hoc in politicis 
virtutibus, secundum quas cives pro bono communi dispendia et 
propriarum rerum, et personarum interdum sustinent." 6 

That the good of the individual and of the family must be sac- 
rificed to a greater good, is a constant teaching of the Scholastics. 
5 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 2. 2., XXVI, 3. 
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It is perfectly in keeping with the teaching of Christ, who pro- 
nounced these well-known words: "If any one comes to me, and 
does not hate his father and mother, and wife and children, and 
brothers and sisters, aye and his own life, he cannot be a disciple 
of mine." 6 It is the teaching of Dante himself who, in his De 
Monarchia, praises Brutus for having sacrificed his sons to his 
country : 

Nonne filios, an non omnes alios postponendos patriae libertati, 
Brutus ille primus edocuit? quern Livius dicit, consulem existen- 
tem, proprios filios cum hostibus conspirantes morti dedisse." 7 

Together with St. Thomas, Dante teaches that the part must 
be sacrificed to the whole, and the individual to his country, as a 
lesser to a greater good : 

"Nam si pars debet se exponere pro salute totius, cum homo 
sit pars quaedam civitatis, ut ait philosophus in suis Politis, homo 
pro patria debet exponere seipsum, tanquam minus bonum pro 
meliore." 8 

It is in the light of these principles that St. Thomas, in his 
Summa Theologica, studies the question of discord. He teaches us 
that discord can be understood in two ways : per se and per accidens: 
" uno quidem modo per se, alio vero modo per accidens." It is per 
se when discord itself is the object of our will; it is per accidens 
when it is inspired by a greater good, namely by the honor of God 
or the utility of our neighbor; and, in such case, it is not guilty: 
" talis discordia non est peccatum." 9 . 

And this is the reason why the Church has not feared to place 
on its altars the archbishop of Lyons, Agobard, who', four centuries 
before Bertran de Born, had excited the sons of Louis le Debon- 
naire to a war against their father : 

"Agobardus enim a fide principis avulsus, accendit consilio 
juvenilem Lotharii animum. Convocatur concilium, ubi de eri- 
piendo patri diademate audacissime quisque contendit." 10 

•Luke, 14. 

7 Dante, De Monarchia, II, 5. 
• Id., II, 8. 

9 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 2. 2., xxxvii, 1. 

10 Migne, Patrologia latina, v. 104, col. 9-10. 
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And yet St. Agobard was venerated as a saint because the dis- 
cord he had raised in the family of Louis le Debonnaire had been 
inspired and justified by the love of his country. 

I trust the preceding pages have shown that such indeed was the 
case with Bertran de Born. He did not love discord for its own 
sake ; but he cherished with his whole heart and soul the liberties of 
Aquitaine; and, when he saw them threatened by the ambition of 
the English king, like Tyrtaeus in ancient times, he seized the war- 
rior's trumpet, and sang those martial hymns which roused the 
South of France against the northern despots. 



Joseph Louis Perrier 
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THE VIE DE SAINTE EUPHROSINE 



{Continued from Vol X, p. 232) 



The Language of the Author 



1. Tonic a free becomes e and ex and rhymes only with itself; 
a remains before /: al 175; mal 177, 273. -ale gives -a/, not el: 
atretal 173 ; ostal 272; annual 276; Noial 277 rhyme with esperital, 
capital, festival, etc., never with -el (Lat. -ellum). 

2. After a palatal, a > ie, Str. lxix, lxxxvi. There is only one 
case of the reduction of ie to e; marche 373: conte, mande, etc. 
This is a well-known Anglo-Norman trait. Cf. Suchier, Reimpre- 
digt, p. xvi. However the loss of i is found at times in texts which 
come from other regions. There are several instances in the Picard 
text of the Life of S. Eustache 1 and similar forms are cited from 
the neighborhood of Douai. 2 

obliier hesitates as usual between -ie and -e, obliie 1023 : amistie, 
laissie, etc., but oblier: -er 730, 876, 934. A similar wavering is 
seen in Poime Moral 15 and 80. Cf. also Thomas's Tristan, Wace, 
etc. In our text irier rhymes only with -ier, 688, 854, 1047. 
regne 269 is a learned word. 

There are two cases of pal. + -ata > -ie ; baignie 87, baptisie 89 : 
abeie, o'ie, Marie, etc. 

3. The suffix -aticum gives -age, 21, 22, etc. sage 28, 793, 
not saive, in rhyme. 

4. There is no case of a + i in rhyme with f. Vait 311, 316 
and estait 317 (ester), are proved, rhyming with fait, trait, etc. 

4a. a-f n + cons: £ + « + cons in ataint 812: daint, ramaint, 
paint f etc.; ataint may be from attingere instead of attangere 
and so proves nothing. Cf. Nyrop, Gram, hist, II, 102, 21 and 
Friedwagner ; Vengeance Raguidel, p. Hi. Such rhymes are found 
in Picard. Cf. Appel, Balaam u. Josaphat, p. lxi. 

1 Ott, Das altfr. Eustachiusleben, Rom. Forsch., vol. 32, pp. 505 ff. 
2 Jungbluth, Sprachliche Untersuchung d.v. Guignard hgg. altfr. Cistercien- 
serinnen-Regeln, Rom. Forsch., vol. io, pp. 587 ff. 
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5. A + n + cons, and e + n + cons, are carefully distinguished : 
-ans (str. cvii) ; -ant (str. lxv, cxix) ; -ent (str. viii, xxx, xxxi, xlii, 
xliii, lxxxvii, ci). The only exceptions are talent: -ant 646, 1180; 
-ent 78, 297, 306, 415; querent: -ant 644: -ent 414; corent: -ant 
1 182, 1 186: -ent 429; sorduient: -ent 431; trencent: -ent 432; 
nient: -ant 1065: -ent 72, 303, 867, 1002; manent: -ent 307. All 
of the words without exception are found in the lists of those forms 
which rhyme indifferently in an and en} 

6. Free tonic f >ie; mier 54, 165, 206, 790; piez 346, 685, 
1045; liez 687, 1041, 48; fier 781 ; atrier 981 etc. For deseier 58, 
987 < disediare* (disedium) cf. Meyer-Lubke, Hist. Gram., I, 
§115. There is no instance of f + pal. in rhyme with i. 

7. DEvu>De which rhymes with e (Lat. a) 254, 258, 381, 
405, 410, etc. When not in rhyme the form is Deu. 

8. e does not rhyme with f nor with oi; ancele 449, etc., assgk 
1 1 19 and mas fie 132 rhyme with -fie, which is due to change of 
suffix. 

9. Latin -ivus> -is; pensis 41: mis: posteis 48: plaidis 49 — 
caitis 629: mis: conquis: posteis 624 — pensis 1080: ami? — plaidois 
1255 : etc. 

die (VL dia) in rhyme 244, 900 but dis 155, 1083. 

10. Open 0 and close 0 do not rhyme; -ous [-osus] : dous [duos] 
577, 741, 755; -011s rhymes with cous [cucullu*] 758, where the 
first syllable of the Latin word is omitted and the / falls as usual 
before s. For the same rhyme, cf. Marie, Guigemar, 216. 

1 1. Close o and u do not rhyme. 

12. Ui. The first element of the diphthong is lost in quit 
[cogito] 558: dit, vit, etc. This reduction is found in Chev. as II 
Espes, p. xliii, Vengeance Raguidel, 4520, 6105, and also in Thomas, 
Wace and Benoit de Sainte-More. The u element alone remains 
in us [ostium] 600. The same form occurs in Li Ver del Juise, 
v. 426. Cf . Thomas's Tristan, where it is shown that this form is 
not confined to Anglo-Norman. 

8 Cf . Suchier, Reimpredigt, pp. 69 ff, and Warnke, Fables de Marie de France, 
p. lxxxii. 
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Consonants 



13. L and palatal / fall before cons.; nuz 289; lis 956; fa 673. 
There is no evidence of the vocalization of /. 

14. R has fallen before $ in tnartys 957: abys, amis. This 
shows a weak pronunciation of r before s. Cf. Troie, VI, p. 130. 
That final r had at the most a weak sound is shown by demorer 
1 105: e. Cf. Tobler: Versbau, 138 f. for similar cases. For a 
justification of the correction of this form, cf. note to v. 1105. Cf. 
este: tarder in Die Legende d. heil. Marguerite, vv. 281, 2; and 
clergier 791 for clergie. Cf. Foerster, Y so pet, p. xxxv and Poime 
Moral, congier= congiet 348*, dintiers= dainties 298 d .The Poime 
Moral shows also the loss of final r in amei 461° ; azwi 480.* 

15. M final becomes n; non 69, 549; Aon 552 (/tow or om when 
not in rhyme) and in the Latinized forms celoron 401 ; Abrahan 
232; Agapiton 551, 848, 1196; Panution 1193. The intervocalic » 
has fallen in Eiifrosie 90: Marie etc. This may be considered a 
case of assonance, for we have Eufrosine in rhyme 111, 494. 

16. Final t falls after n; mon 68; &0&an 231 (verbal substantive 
to bobancier, cf. Z/?P XXII, 509) and avinan 233. This is a 
Walloon trait. Cf. Wilmotte, Romania, XVII, pp. 563 ff. 

17. Unsupported f is kept, as in Picard, when final; gerpit 560; 
servit 561 ; oit 562 ; gm'f 558 : vit [vivit] and dit (past part.). The 
t falls in i (t) [-atum], although it is frequently retained by the 
scribe. Cf. strophes XXVI, XXXVIII, XLI, etc., where the rhyme 
with De offers proof. 

18. There is no case of s:z. Everywhere the distinction is 
very carefully maintained, even when the s and z occur in rhyme in 
consecutive strophes as in LX and LXI. There are 14 strophes in 
z and 11 in s. The scribe, on the other hand, has frequently con- 
fused the two letters. 4 



19. The distinctions between the nom. and accus. are carefully 
observed. The s in nom. sing, is proved in amis 47; plaidis 49; 

4 nus [nullus] 289; tondus, muz need not be taken as an example of s\z 
but rather as a dialectic characteristic, because in Walloon texts, Dial. Greg., 
Potme Moral, Job, etc. s after / is nearly always represented by s. 
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druz 287; fiz 673; espris 1036; ahans 1060; escus 1097, etc. The 
nom. pi. is without s; temporal 171 ; castre 525 ; robeor 708; mesage 
800; confessor 1058. The fern. nom. sing, is without />on^e 95 ; 
uxor 198. The following masc. nouns are without s in nom. sing. : 
pere 104, 136, 1130, 39 (peres 86) ; maistre 559, 1038, 1133; hon 
552; sire 27, 71, 189,91,253,676, 1144, I252;&*T949> 1200. The 
following proper names have nom. in s: Panuzes 158, 271, 803, 43, 
903, 1011, 1239; Moyses 225; Agapis 1038, 1133; Agapitus 594; 
Esmerades 447, 1030— acc. on: Panution 1193; Agapiton 1196. 
The nom. dfc^ [abbas] is proved by the verse in 276, 348, 1203 
(abeis 97). Vocative — pere 822; flor 1278. 

20. Adjectives. The case distinction of the adjectives and past 
participles is retained strictly. Nom. sing, s in predicate adj. : pensis 
41; escis 44, posteis 48; vis 50; caitis 629; /i&sr 687, 1048, etc. 
Adj. without s in Lat. nom. : maire 38; atre 753. The adj. of two 
terminations in Latin have regularly no -e in fern. : avinan 233 ; 
annual 276; tal 84, 578, 851, 1013, 52, 1247; tel 268, 590, etc.; 
*o/ 245; grant 3, 9, 65, 217, 18, 367, 408, 537, etc. There is one 
exception : grandez largetez 910 (ABH read mainne grans largetez). 
That grande piete 265 should be corrected to grant pietS is shown 
by excess of syllables in the verse and by comparison with w. 1107, 
1214. 

21. Possessives. Nostre, vostre atonic, not no, vo, are assured 
by the verse in 5, 14, 80, 222, 299, 300, etc. 

22. The pres. ind. 1 of 1st conj. is without -e: aport 516: demor 
1010; do 611; os 879; otroi 196; pris 194; pri 1078, 1093; refus 
599 — with -e: triche 1007. 

-oie (not -ox) proved for imperf. in 1065, 1152, 1163; for the 
cond. in 247, 391, 531, 1123. For -oi, cf. Notes to vv. 809, 927 
and 1 261. 

The pres. stfbj. is without -e: ost 1054; gars 1078; plor 713, 
etc. ; but repaire 283 ; proiet 850. 

Don 211 : baron etc. is assured for pres. 1 of doner ; vait 311, 
316, and estait (ester) 317 are proved. 

-on is the only ending assured for the 1st pi. pres. ind., fut. ind., 
and pres. subj. : — pr. ind. aporton 543; proion 70; lison 395 — fut. 
codron 540; donron 548; esaeron 541; feron 215; respondron 394 
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— pr. subj. dion {dire) 393. In the Vie de Ste. Juliane there are 
two cases of -on in rhyme; volon: felon 913 and avon: pardon 
1289, by the side of -ons which is also proved. Though -on be- 
longs to the West, it is the only form found in rhyme in Vengeance 
Raguidel (cf. p. lxix) and in the Meraugis; cf. also Ott : Eustachius- 
leben, p. 511. 

The e of the fut. and cond. is suppressed in donrat 956; donron 
548; donroie 1123; menroit 183; cuidroit 474; getrai 303 and fra 
350 (ferat 831 ; feront 62, 837, etc.). The last form occurs several 
times in Poime Moral (cf. p. 112) and in the Dialogues of Pope 
Gregory , cf. Wiese, p. 12. 

The ending -iez of 2nd pi. impf. and cond. counts as one syllable 
in devies 696; faisies 662; viviez 693; profetizies 1063; reconfor- 
tiez 1049, but as two syllables in portiez 707 and toliez 663. There 
is no case of the 1st pi. of these tenses. 

The nt of perf . 6 falls in vire 679. Cf. Intro, to Potme Moral, 
p. 107 where this phenomenon is discussed. There are several cases 
in the latter poem. 

Summary 

In a poem of less than 1300 verses it is naturally difficult to 
determine with precision the dialect of the author, when the poem 
itself offers no internal evidence either of place or time of com- 
position. On account of the arrangement in strophes the number of 
different rhymes is limited (only 35) and many of these shed no 
light upon the dialect. One must then be content to show the gen- 
eral characteristics of the language without arriving at very definite 
conclusions. 

From the preceding study of the rhymes it appears that the 
author wrote in a language of northeastern France, i.e. the Picard 
or the Walloon, as proved by the following characteristics: 

(1) an and en do not rhyme together. §5. 

(2) ai does not rhyme with f. §4. 

(3) No instance of f + pal. : i. §6. 

(4) -ie for -iee. §2. 

(5) / falls before s. §13. 

(6) Final t falls, when after n. §16. 

(7) Loss of e in fut. of 1st conj. §22. 
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(8) Monosyllabic ie in 2d pi. of imperf. and cond. §22. 

To distinguish whether the original was written in Picard or 
Walloon is more difficult. Of the eight important traits which 
serve to differentiate these dialects 6 but one occurs in rhyme, i.e., 
the distinction between s and z. They are kept distinct in every 
case, even when one strophe in s is followed by another in z. The 
examples are numerous. This would seem to indicate Walloon 
origin. There are two cases of the verbal ending -iez counting as 
two syllables against the five where it counts but one. This uncer- 
tainty might indicate that the poet came from the West of the 
Walloon territory and was affected somewhat by the Picard. The 
examples of -ius > -is do not conform exactly with either Picard or 
Walloon. 6 There are however similar cases in texts from these 
regions. 7 The fall of t after n is common to the Poime Moral and 
occurs elsewhere in Walloon. In general there is agreement with 
the other texts of MS O, as far as the rhyme forms are concerned. 

As for the date we have already seen a terminus ad quern, for 
the MS was written in the early years of the XIII century. The 
usual retention of the hiatus vowel in the interior of words, the 
careful distinction of the nom. and acc. in the declension and the 
absence of -e, in the pr. 1 of verbs of the first conjugation indicate 
that the poem was written as early as 1200. 



Yale University 

5 Suchier, ZRP. II, 276. 
*ZRP. II. 275. 

7 Cf. Li vet del Juise, p. L, Poime Moral, p. 99. Auc. et Nk., Vengeance 
Raguidel, and Wiese, Die Sprache der Dialog e des Papstes Gregors, pp. 142, 162. 
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ESTUDIO DE LA COMEDIA HIMENEA DE TORRES 

NAHARRO 



ES la Comedia H interna de Torres Naharro una de las piezas 
mas acabadas y primorosas del primitivo teatro espanol. 1 En 
realidad, para hallar algo que pueda compararsele hay que aguardar 
hasta la aparicion del arte de Lope de Vega. Ni Encina, Lucas 
Fernandez o Gil Vicente, ni ningun otro contemporaneo de Torres 
Naharro o inmediato sucesor suyo, compusieron una obra que en 
armoma de composicion, en sentido escenico y emocion dramatica 
pueda parearse con la Himenea. En la historia del teatro espanol 
no hay una obra que por si sola represents como esta, tan conside- 
rable avance en el progreso dramatico. Y no es solo que Himenea 
tenga una accion — y viva e interesante — y una emocion dramatica 

1 La primcra impresi6n que se conoce de Comedia Himenea es la de la 
Propaladia. Gallardo, en su Ens ay o de una Biblioteca Espanola, t. IV, columna 
787, copia una nota aut6grafa de Bohl de Faber, que fu6 el primero en darnos 
noticia exacta de la edici6n principe de la Propaladia: "La Propaladia no se 
imprimi6 por primera vez en Roma (como dice Moratin), sino en Ndpoles por 
Juan Pasqueto de Sallo: acab6se Jueves XVI de Marzo M.D.XVII, cuya im- 
presi6n en mejor papel y de mejor letra, la poseo." Cuya edici6n describe 
Gallardo a parti r de la columna 779 de dicho tomo de su obra. Fue Bohl de 
Faber el primero igualmente en darse cuenta de la importancia hist6rica de 
Comedia Himenea, consignando en su Teatro espanol anterior a Lope de Vega, 
Hamburgo, 1832, pag. 470: "Die Imenea kann als das Vorbild der durch Cal- 
deron vollendeten comedia de capa y espada angesehen werden." Y reimprimi61a 
(omitiendo sesenta lineas de la jornada quinta) en dicha colecci6n l pags. 101-131. 
Moratin, tan severo con el teatro de Torres Naharro, declara acerca de esta 
comedia, en sus Origenes del teatro espanol, Bibl. de Aut. Esp., t. II, pag. 186: 
"Tiene defectos, pero se compensan sobradamente con el merito particular que 
la recomienda y la distingue." Y tambien la reimprime en los Origenes, pags. 
234-243. Vuelven a reimprimirla Eugenio Ochoa, en el t. I del Tesoro del teatro 
espanol; Lemcke, incompleta, en Handbuch der Spanischen Litteratur, Leipzig, 
1856, vol. Ill, pags. 16-34; Carlos de Ochoa, en Coleccidn de piezas escogidas 
del teatro antiguo, Paris, i860, pags. 10-24; y Cafiete y Menendez y Pclayo, en 
su bien conocida edici6n de la Propaladia, Madrid, 1880-1900, t. II, pigs. 7-71, 
que es la edici6n que nemos tenido a la vista y a la cual referiremos nuestras 
citas. Tradujola al f ranees Angliviel la Beaumelle en Chefs-d'auvre des 
theatres Strangers, Paris, 1829, t. XX ; y al ingles, W. H. H. Chambers, en The 
Drama (London), 1903, vol. VI. 
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de que carecen las obras de aquellos contemporaneos suyos; es que, 
ademas, esta comedia, a diferencia de otras de Torres Naharro, no 
conserva en su caracter y factura, aparte los villancicos, ningun 
rasgo del brevisimo teatro anterior. El ser comedia urbana basta- 
ria a distinguirla, 2 pero ademas no se encuentra en ella ninguno de 
los caracteres comicos entonces estereotipados, ni el lenguaje rustico 
y lascivo — excepto en el introito, que como veremos no es esencial 
en esta comedia — , ni las bufonadas groseras, ni la caricatura de la 
charlataneria, de la glotoneria o la torpeza como elemento comico, 
ni el paso intercalado sin relacion con el asunto. Todos estos ele- 
mentos, aunque siempre mas perfeccionados y con mayor sentido 
de los recursos dramaticos, los hallamos en otras comedias de Torres 
Naharro, mas no en Comedia Himenea, cuyo arte es en todo mas 
fino y novel. Por ello, asi como por su perfeccion tecnica, mas 
parece obra del siglo XVII que del anterior. 8 

En aquella perspectiva monotona y tediosa de las eglogas dra- 
maticas, sin claroscuro, sin proportion y contrastes, se destaca la 
labor de Torres Naharro como fruto de una verdadera conception 
dramatica. 4 Trae este, no ya variedad de asuntos y copia de ca- 

2 lQu6 ciudad tendria en el pensamiento el poeta al escribif los siguientes 
versos, unica referenda que parece localizar la accion de la comedia?: 
" Vamos por la SUleria, 
Que presto sera de dia 

Y abriri aquella senora, 

Y aun haremos 

Que nos dara que almorcemos." 

(Ed. de Canete y M. y P., t. II, pig. 25.) 

8 En cuanto a la Himenea concierne, muy injustificada parece la afirmaci6n 
de Ttcknor de que todas las comedias de Torres Naharro "contain abundant 
proof, in their structure and tone, of the rudeness of the age that produced 
them." (Hist, of Spanish Lit, Boston, 1872, vol. I, pig. 318.) Y no ya injusti- 
ficado, sino ciego es el juicio que sobre Himenea emite Puibusque en su Histoire 
compari des Litt&ratures Espagnole et Froncaise, Paris, 1843, t. I, pigs. 205-206. 

* El Conde de Schack, al tratar de sus comedias, manifiesta que " en muchos 
puntos esenciales vienen a ser el tipo del drama espanol posterior, y por cierto 
tan caracterizado, como no se halla en ningun otro de epoca tan remota . . . Lo 
que en las obras de Gil Vicente y de otros poetas de mediados de este siglo s61o 
aparece como elemento aislado, se muestra aqui tan claro y distinto que nos 
induciria a pensar que estas comedias se escribieron cincuenta anos despu^s, si 
algunas particularidades de su forma no pregonasen que son de epoca anterior. 
Pero como sobre esto ultimo no puede caber la menor duda (puesto que la 
Propaladia se habia ya impreso en 1517), no debe negarse a Torres Naharro la 
gloria de haber sido sido el primefo que imprimi6 un caracter especial y deter- 
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racteres e incidentes, 5 sino lo capital: un argumento propiamente 
representable. Encina, Lucas Fernandez y Gil Vicente muestran 
ingenio en el dialogo e inspiration lirica — sobremanera el ultimo — , 
pero no talento dramatico. Elemento moral, lirico y comico es lo 
que se encuentra en las comedias de Gil Vicente, en las farsas de 
Fernandez y en las eglogas de todos ellos; elemento dramatico, 
teatral, apenas. 6 Sus obras no son comedias, sino conversaciones 
en verso, a veces ni genuino dialogo siquiera, sino largas tiradas de 
versos en que los personajes van alternando. Antes de escribir 
Torres Naharro sus comedias, no habia en el teatro conflicto interior 
o exterior, fuerzas espirituales — producto de pasiones o convicciones 
— puestas en accion. Las producciones anteriores contienen solo 
la primera parte de una obra dramatica: la exposition. 7 Se pre- 
sentan ante el espectador dos o mas personas, casi invariablemente 
pastores, que nos declaran su situacion en la vida, su caracter y, 
rara vez, sus ideas. Como entre tales personajes no existe contra- 
position, ningun conflicto con su desarrollo y desenlace puede 
esperarse. Y desde el principio no despiertan ese interes propia- 
mente dramatico de personajes que aunque no obren en la exposicion 
vemos a punto de entrar en accion. La situacion no indica compli- 
cation para lo f uturo : ni en ella existe conflicto, ni la proximidad 

minado a las composiciones dramiticas, que predominaron despues en la escena 
espanola." (Hist, de la Lit. y Arte Dram, en Espana, trad, de Mier, Madrid, 
1885, t. I, pigs. 305-306.) Ticknor tambien afirma, aludiendo en particular a 
Himenea, que "gives intimations of what became later the foundations of the 
national theatre." (Ed. cit., vol. I, pig. 313.) Y Martinez de la Rosa declara 
acerca de ella que cmuestra tal semejanza con nuestras comedias del siglo XVII 
que sorprende y admira.» (Obras literarias, Paris, 1827, t II, pig. 374.) 

5 Vease lo que a este prop6sito escribe Menendez y Pelayo en su Estudio 
preliminar de la Propaladia, pig. XCIII. 

•Todas las obras de Gil Vicente de algun interes dramatico, Co media 
Rubena (1521), Farca de Ines Pereira (1523), Floresta de enganos (1536), muy 
super iores a las de Encina y Lucas Fernandez, son poster iores a la Propaladia 
(1517). La Co media do Viuvo (1514) es anterior, mas con todo ha de recor- 
darse que la mayoria de la obras que componen la Propaladia andaban ya en 
1517, segun consigna su autor, " fuera de mi obediencia y voluntad." 

7 Canete, en su proemio al Teatrt* completo de Juan del Encina, Madrid, 
1893, pig. XLVI, dice de la Egloga de Fileno, Zambardo e Cardonio de dicho 
poeta que " of rece ya todos los caracteres propios del verdadero drama moderno, 
con su exposicion, nudo y trigico desenlace." Basta leer la egloga, mera lamen- 
tacion de amor terminada con suicidio, para rechazar la opinion de Canete. 
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de este se anuncia. Como la exposition no deja problema alguno 
pendiente, con aquella la obra termina. Los personajes tampoco 
logran interesarnos, si bien nos distraen con sus dichos ingeniosos. 
Son espiritus sencillos, con simples pasioncillas por el juego, la glo- 
toneria, la bebida, el amor carnal. Ya se yo que el arte dramatico 
no requiere, fuera de la tragedia, seres extraordinarios en cierto 
grado, sino de los de la vida corriente y moliente ; mas estos han de 
representar, por su naturaleza o por las circunstancias, una intensifi- 
cation de la vida que sentimos latir en nosotros mismos. Luego, 
aquellos personajes se nos presentan mas bien que moviendose en 
sus actividades normales, en una pausa en que dilogan. Y como no 
existe movimiento dramatico, tampoco hay caracteres propiamente 
dichos, puesto que en la escena, como en la vida, no podemos con- 
cebir la existencia de un agente que no obra. No vemos aquellos 
con propia personalidad, sino al poeta que habla por boca de ellos, 
preguntandose y replicandose. Los personajes del teatro de Encina 
y Lucas Fernandez — no puede incluirse los de Gil Vicente, infini- 
tamente mas animados, mas activos — estan respecto de los del teatro 
de Torres Naharro en la misma relation que el pastor del prologo 
en las comedias de este con los personajes que despues aparecen en 
ellas. Son los de aquel teatro, personajes explicativos, negativos, 
si cabe decirlo asi. Semejantes personajes hablan: cuando mas, 
nos transmiten un pensamiento, pero sin despertarnos jamas una 
sola emotion. 

La substantia del arte dramatico es la representation de las 
pasiones, y las pasiones traen forzosamente actos : actos y pasiones 
no pueden imitarse con la palabra — al menos, en el escenario — , por 
viva y expresiva que sea, sino con pasiones puestas en action. 
Esta es la sola expresion efectiva del caracter dramatico. Los 
movimientos del corazon han de verse, no solamente oirse. El 
sentido de la vista es el que esta en mas directa y efectiva compli- 
cation con la imagination y el corazon. La palabra no puede, ni 
debe, reemplazar la viva fuerza de la representation ; mucho menos 
cuando faltaba en el teatro la decoration escenica que tanto ayuda 
a la imagination. 

Pero es mas : en el teatro anterior a Torres Naharro no veo yo 
siquiera pasiones con sus vicisitudes, con el progreso del sentimiento. 
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Los tipos estan estereotipados, inmoviles en accion y en sentimientos. 
Y esto lo digo sin excluir la misma Egloga de Pldcida y Vitoriano, 
de Encina. Su falta de conception dramatica se revela mas clara- 
mente en esta, en su mejor obra. En ella, Encina, influido o no por 
el teatro de Torres Naharro que indudablemente conocio durante su 
estancia en Italia, trata de hacer, no ya un paso, que tal son en rigor 
sus precedentes eglogas, sino obra de mas vuelo. Vemos en Pldcida 
y Vitoriano lo que falta en sus demas eglogas — sin excluir la de 
Fileno, Zambardo e Cardonio — : heroe y heroina en quienes se con- 
centre la atencion, analisis de una pasion y la presentation de sus 
efectos. Mas el progreso de esa pasion, lo sustantivo, lo propia- 
mente dramatico, falta aqui. El autor nos presenta sus efectos, sin 
su desarrollo anterior, a modo de salto de la exposition al desenlace. 
Faltale ademas el contraste entre dicha y desdicha, que es precisa- 
mente el llamado a despertar el interes, la emotion y la humana 
simpatia. Esta egloga es del principio al fin una escena de dolor, 
ligeramente aliviado con un paso picaresco, en que todo el movi- 
miento interior del heroe y la heroina se reduce a un melancolico 
deseo de morir. 

Y como a este teatro de dialogos y soliloquios, con dos o tres 
dramas novelescos pueriles, es Torres Naharro quien trae pasiones, 
actos y acontecimientos, y un soplo creador que nos hace asistir al 
espectaculo de la vida, claro es que en sus manos esta, como a 
todos es notorio, el cetro de fundador del teatro espanol. 8 

Declaraba Menendez y Pelayo que nuestro autor habia adivi- 
nado la comedia de capa y espada. 9 Bohl de Faber, 10 Schack, 11 
Klein 12 y Schaeffer, 18 entre otros, lo habian ya indicado. Mas 

8 Bouterwek sostiene, respecto de las comcdias de Torres Naharro, que 
"considered both with respect to their spirit and their form, deserve to be 
ranked as the first in the history of the Spanish national drama; for in the 
same path which Torres Naharro first trod, the dramatic genius of Spain ad- 
vanced to the point attained by Calderon, and the nation tolerated no dramas 
except those which belonged to the style which had thus been created." (Hist 
of Spanish and Portuguese Lit, trad, de Ross, London, 1823, vol. I, pig. 285.) 

9 Est. prel, pig. CLI. V£ase tambi&i Schack, ed. cit., I, 310 y 315. 

10 Teatro, pig. 470. 
" Hist, I, 310. 

12 Geschichte des Spanischen Drama's, Leipzig, 1872, vol. IX, pigs. 44^-45. 

13 " Die typische Aehnlichkeit mit der spatern Capa y espada-Comodie liegt 
auf der Hand." (Geschichte des Spanischen Nationaldramas, Leipzig, 1800, 
vol. I, pig. 37.) 
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aquel maestro, mas adelante en su Estudio preliminar de la Pro- 
paladia, senala "la evidente semejanza entre los principales pasos 
de la Comedia Himenea y los de la comedia de amor e intriga del 
siglo XVII." 14 Ahora bien, no creemos que se trate solo de una 
evidente semejanza, sino de un perfecto modelo de la comedia de 
capa y espada. Las circunstancias que senala no son semejanzas, 
sino lo integramente caracteristico del genero: intriga de amor, 
serenatas, amago de pendencias y coloquios nocturnos, la guarda 
cuidadosa del hermano de la dama, dispuesto a lavar con sangre la 
afrenta, 16 criados confidentes 16 y cobardes, amorios del criado y la 
doncella en parodia con los amores del caballero y la dama. 

La escena del criado Boreas y la doncella Doresta, 17 en la jor- 
nada tercera, que viene a ser calcada reproduction del dialogo 
amoroso entre Himeneo y Febea, pero en tono mas bajo, naturalmente 
f estivo y plebeyo — aunque la parte de Boreas esta dicha en gallarda 
y gentil manera, que Amor, el mas chiquito y potente de los dioses, 
da luces y elocuencia al sincero amador — tiene positiva importancia 
en la dramatica espanola por ser el primer paralelo o parodia entre 
los amores de los sirvientes y los amores de sus amos ; parodia que 

" Pig. CXXXIII. 

15 Ford, en Main Currents of Spanish Literature, New York, 1919, pig. 112: 
" It is the first Spanish play to give emphasis as a motif to the punctilio, the 
pundonor or the point of honor, which later dominates all other interests in 
hundreds of plays of the Golden Age and is carried to monstrous extremes by 
Calderon." El concepto del honor en Comedia Himenea es el mismo que 
resalta en todo nuestro teatro, y en la vida espanola, puntillo de honor agudisimo 
cuando se trata de las mujeres de casa. Asi, o'imos decir a Himeneo: 

"Bien me place el festejar, 
Mas no en mi casa, par Dios, 
La verdad hora hablando. . . (Pig. 25.) 

Y cuando tan celoso anda del honor de su hermana, aun le queda animo y 
amor al contraste para irse a reposar con aquella " escopetera " a cuya casa se 
va por la Silleria. V6ase, en cuanto al concepto del honor, las piginas 34, 37, 
38 y 58 de Comedia Himenea. 

16 De las relaciones entre amo y criados, de la libertad de estos, consejeros 
y amigos de su seftor, de la generosidad del ultimo y de la ingratitud de 
aqu611os (nota caracteristica de los sirvientes en todas las comedias de nuestro 
autor) puede juzgarse leyendo las piginas 17, 18, 26, 29, 35, 36, 39, 43 y 69 de 
Comedia Himenea. 

17 Doresta es un saladisimo tipo de graciosa, como lo es asimismo la Dileta 
de Comedia Aquilino; y asi como Schack (Hist., II, 455) habia hecho notar la 
aparici6n del gracioso en las comedias de Torres Naharro, haremos notar ahora 
la aparicion en ellas de la graciosa. 
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andando el tiempo habia de figurar como elemento comico en casi 
todas las comedias de capa y espada. 18 En esto muestrase tambien 
el genio creador de Torres Naharro: en vez de buscar el efecto 
comico en las simplezas del bobo, en las fanfarronerias del soldado 
cobardon o del rufian, o en la caricatura de vicios y flaquezas, en el 
lenguaje o en la situation por si sola, lo busca en el contraste con 
la accion principal; lo que ademas de producir el efecto comico 
deseado contribuye, con mayor signification, valor y enlace, a real- 
zar la elevation e idealismo de los protagonistas de la comedia. 
Torres Naharro, menor poeta que Gil Vicente como es sabido, pero 
que en todo cala mucho mas hondo que este y Encina, nos da el 
efecto comico que brota del contraste entre la poesia y la prosa de la 
vida. No es ya la escena festiva que puede considerarse como un 
paso intercalado para aliviar la gravedad del asunto principal y dar 
descanso a la ef usion de los afectos, y que en nada avanza la accion, 
sino que la parodia de Himenea esta enlazada con aquel como parte 
del conjunto. 

Con ser Himenea el primer modelo de la comedia de capa y 
espada, supera a la mayoria de las que habian de seguirle en el 
siglo XVII en la composition, la verosimilitud y hast a, si se quiere, 
en su sentido etico: hallase libre de la acumulacion arbitraria de 
incidentes, de bambollas y enredos rebuscados, de aquellos excesos de 
cuchilladas y violencias de las subsiguientes comedias de capa y 
espada; la consonancia y logica que prevalece en su desarrollo 
interior y exterior es perfecta, y aun en los personajes gana a 
muchas de aquellas con Febea que, magistralmente dibujada, es 
tambien de mas virtuoso linaje y mayor entereza de caracter que las 
cortesanas coquetas e intrigantes que habian de sucederla en tales 
comedias. 

Con exception de Comedia Trofea, todas las demas de Torres 
Naharro, repetimos, aventajan a las de sus contemporaneos. Ahora 
bien, dentro del teatro de aquel ingenioso autor solo hay una 

18 Los amorios del mozo y la doncella, en paralelo con los de la dama y el 
caballero, figuran tambien en Comedia Aquilina y en Comedia Serafina, pues 
Torres Naharro, calando en todo su valor dramatico, se ha servido de esta 
parodia sistematicamente ; aunque los amores de Lenicio y Dorosia, en la 
Serafina, no tienen tanto significado como los de Boreas y Doresta en Himenea 
o los de Faceto y Dileta en Aquilina. 
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obra que pueda igualarse con Himenea, y es la Comedia Calamita, 
que la supera en variedad de caracteres, episodios y movimiento 
dramatico, y le es inferior en regularidad, elevation y finura. Com- 
paradas con estas dos, sus restantes comedias son meros dialogos 
sin accion, como Comedia Trofea; o picarescos cuadros de cos- 
tumbres, como Tinellaria y Soldadesca; o disertaciones sobre las 
durezas del destino — no exentas de profundidad y aun interes por 
darnos vislumbres del caracter y las flaquezas de su tiempo — , 
como Comedia Jacinta, donde el autor les pone a los personajes su 
bonete de teologo y filosofo cristiano, haciendo que esta comedia 
aventaje a Himenea en profundidad de conceptos; o imposibilidades 
romanticas, como Aquilina, 19 de considerable fuerza Hrica en los 
momentos felices, y que en bellas imagenes supera a Himenea, 20 
pero de asunto inverosimil y sin emotion dramatica. Veamos, por 
ejemplo, Comedia Aquilina. Las reglas que el propio Torres Na- 
harro fija en el prohemio de la Propaladia estan quebrantadas a 
cada paso. 21 Asienta alii: "Es decoro una justa y decente con- 
tinuation de la materia, conviene a saber : dando a cada uno lo suyo, 
evitar las cosas impropias; usar de todas las legitimas, de manera 
que el siervo no diga ni haga actos del senor, et econverso. . . ." 22 
El rey Bermudo jura y perjura como cualquiera de sus gayanes ; 
absurdo rey que se propone renunciar a la corona por el solo motivo 
de que una persona a quien ama va a morir ; 23 que amaba a Aqui- 
lano como a un hi jo, y luego, porque se enamora de la Infanta, le 
condena a muerte; que trata de persuadir a Esculapio de que le 
ceda su mujer a Aquilano lindamente, ofreciendo pagarle por el 
pequeno sacrificio, y porque Esculapio, ofendido, le responde con 
una dignidad que al rey le falta, Uamale necio; 24 y finalmente, es 

19 Schack (Hist., I, 310) nota con acierto que esta comedia "recuerda 
vivamente las Uamadas despues de ruido o de teatro." 

20 Aunque nuestra comedia abunda tambien en expresiones bellas. Lease, 
en particular, la canci6n y el villancico de la jornada segunda, el dialogo entre 
Himeneo y Febea, la confesion de £sta en la ultima jornada, y asimismo la 
pig. 16, 1. 1-6 y la pag. 17, 1. 19-24. 

21 Es Torres Naharro el primero de nuestros ingenios dramiticos que ex- 
presa su concepto t£cnico de la comedia. Este rasgo es muy significative Sus 
reglas sobre el arte dramatico, cualquiera que sea su valor, revelan que el autor 
era lo que hoy suele denominarse artista consciente, reflexivo. 



22 Ed. cit., I, 10. 

23 Pag. 307. 
2 * Pag. 317. 
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rey que miente con el mayor desenfado. Aquilano, principe des- 
conocido, insiste, sin que nada justifique semejante insistencia, en 
ocultar su calidad de principe hasta el postrer instante, a pesar de 
no ganar asi nada y exponerlo todo : su vida, el honor de la Infanta 
y aun el amor de esta. Felicina, la Infanta, no cesa de declarar en 
casi toda la jornada quinta que desea la muerte; esta resuelta a 
matarse, pero no encuentra el modo. (El autor sabe que si se mata 
se acabo el asunto, y lo que para el es mas grave, se acabo la comedia 
contra el concepto tecnico que de ella tiene formado: artificio in- 
genioso de notables y finalmente alegres acontecimientos. . . .) 
Felicina se lamenta de su mala suerte y del triste fin de Aquilano, 
pero con f rases de dolor que salen de un corazon vacio; no se 
percibe sinceridad de emocion: el espectador oye, pero ni ve ni 
siente. Una serie de expresiones y detalles quiebran la poca emo- 
cion que sus palabras pudieran tener, y que hacen de la linda Infanta 
un lindo ejemplo de la mas perfecta boberia. 25 Y tan falsa y 

25 Aquilano esta a punto de ser degollado por orden del rey, que poco antes 
le amaba como a un hijo. Dileta criada de la Infanta Felicina, le comunica 
a esta que la sentencia va a ejecutarse en el patin mayor (pig. 330). 



Al aparecer despues un sirviente, Felicina le manda traerle un cuchillo. 



" Fel. i Ay, hermana ! 



C6mo iria tan de gana 
Por morir toda fiel, 
A echarme de una ventana 
Que cayese enckna del." 



Dileta parte. Felicina, al quedarse sola, resuelve ahorcarse: 



" Esta rama 
Se me antoja que me llama, 
Conveniente me parece: 
Quiero coger nueva fama 
Por quien todo lo meresce. 
Bien va asi, 

Mas triste 4 que* hago aqui? 
i Que ingenio tan torpe y rudo I 
Desventurada de mi 
Que no s£ hacer un nudo." 



" Dand. 



Helo aqui 

Mas perdone, juriami, 
Que se llama el mangorrero. 
i'No ternias por ahi 
Algun otro mas ligero? 



Fel. 



Dand. 



iQuies, senora, un canibete 
Chiquito de escribania? 
i Ay, cuitada I 

Que no debe valer nada" 



Fel. 
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forzada resulta esta situacion que el espectador entraria en duda 
sobre si era efecto dramatico o efecto comico, haciendo una cari- 
catura de la enamorada romantica, lo que se propuso causar en el 
animo el autor. El lenguaje de la Infanta, como el del este rey 
que nos habla de "tirar de un carro," no puede ser mas bajo y 
picaresco. 26 

Afirma Torres Naharro en el Prohetnio : " Es decoro una justa 
y decente continuation de la materia. . . ." 27 Y en Comedia 
Trofea intercala dos jornadas sin relation con el asunto, el cual 
tampoco es siquiera materia escenica; pues cuando no oimos las in- 
congruentes bufonadas de Caxcolucio y Juan Tomillo tenemos que 
soportar las largas, larguisimas, interminables tiradas de versos, sin 
calor ni alma, de fatigosa e insoportable monotonia, de la Fama, 
Apolo y el Interprets 28 Dice igualmente en el proemio que come- 
dias a fantasia son " de cosa f antastiga o fingida, que tenga color 
de verdad aunque no lo sea, como Serafina. . . Mas no hay que 
creerle. Comedia Serafina no es de asunto verdadero, ni de color 
de verdad. Floristan, el protagonista, no es ya un galan alocado 
que contrae dos matrimonios, sino tipo absurdo que al verse con 
dos esposas no se le ocurre otra solucion para salir del paso que 
matar a una de ellas, y precisamente a la mujer legal e inocente. 20 
Solucion que le parece de perlas a su confesor, quien se dispone a 
conf esar a la futura victima y ayudarle a bien morir. Y esta, Orfea, 
se resigna al sacrificio sin mas ni mas, y cuanto se le ocurre en su 
ultimo instante es pedirle al marido que le levante un mausoleo. 30 
La situacion es tan improbable y falsa, y el tono de los personajes 
tan melodramatico y vacuo, que mueve a risa. El caracter de Sera- 
fina, la esposa clandestina y verdaderamente amada de Floristan, 
que Moratin considera como "bien sostenido," 81 no puede ser de 
mayor absurda inconsecuencia. Serafina, que primero le dice a 
Floristan que mate a Orfea, 32 luego, creyendo que aquel lo ha 

28 Pigs. 225-258. 

27 Ed. tit, 1, 10. 

28 Moratin (Orlgenes, 185) la califica con sobrada raz6n de "dialogo in- 
sipido, dilatado con episodios impertinentes, inconsecuencias y chocarrcrias." 

22 Pag. 175. 
«© Pag. 187. 

81 Origenes, pig. 184. 

82 Pag. 168. 
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hecho, le rechaza respondiendole tranquilamente en su lengua 
valenciana : 



Luego, en el desenlace, el autor, siempre consecuente con su 
principio de que la comedia ha de finalizar con " alegres aconteci- 
mientos," nos presenta al hermano de Floristan que, mas que de la 
guerra, parece llovidito del cielo para casarse con la preterida Orf ea, 
con quien Floristan no ha consumado el matrimonio, aunque es su 
presencia "mas que bella. ,, Y para mayor armonia del con junto, 
el autor maneja casi tantas lenguas como personajes: Floristan, 
Policiano y Lenicio hablan en castellano; Serafina y Dorosia, en 
valenciano; Teodoro y Gomecio, en latin macarronico; y Orfea y 
Bruneta, en italiano. Esta comedia, tomada en serio, como la 
tomaron Signorelli, 83 Moratin y Schack, 34 resulta de un absurdo 
imposible. Hay que inclinarse resueltamente del lado de la opinion 
de Menendez y Pelayo, que la considera como una bufonada. 35 

83 Storia Critica dei Teatri Antichi e Moderni, Napoli, 1777. 

84 Schack, que dedica solo cinco lineas a la admirable Comedia Calamita, 
trata extensamente de la Serafina, tomandola en serio, y la celebra con desa- 
cierto critico extrano en el, opinando que los defectos de esta pieza "estin 
compensados al menos por grandes bellezas; los caracteres de los principales 
personajes son una obra maestra; algunas escenas, como por ejemplo la en que 
la inocente Orfea se prepara a la muerte, hacen fuerte impresi6n( !)" (Ed. cit., 
I, 313.) Menendez y Pelayo, con su perspicacia de siempre, vi6 el fuerte de 
esta comedia al declarar que " aunque sea la mis in forme y menos clasica de las 
piezas de Torres Naharro, es tambien la que indica mayor fuerza c6mica y una 
fantasia mis libre, que llega hasta burlarse de sus propias creaciones. Tecnica- 
mente ofrece la novedad del personaje del gracioso, entendido por tal, no pre- 
cisamente el lego (que es de la misma familia que el bobo de las eglogas y de 
los autos), sino el criado Lenicio, maligno y sentencioso, valenton de fingidas 
pendencias, y astuto confidente en las empresas amatorias de su senor Floris- 
tan. . . (Estudio preliminar, pigs. 155-156.) 

85 Juzguese si no es el siguiente, entre otros pasajes que pudieran citarse 
para confirmar semejante juicio, una suculenta bufonada. En la jornada tercera, 
Floristan se confiesa con un fraile; despues de comunicarle que ha contraido 
matrimonio clandestino con Serafina, de la cual esti verdaderamente enamorado, 
y luego con Orfea, por paterno mandamiento, agrega: 



Que qui fa un cest fara cent. 



Que yo bien me mataria, 
Pues toda raz6n me inclina; 
Pero s€ de Serafina 
Que se desesperaria. 
Y Orfea, pues, <[que haria 
Cuando mi muerte supiese? 



Que creo que no pudiese 
Sostener la vida un dia. 
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Si las anteriores comedias a fantasia son inferiores a Himenea, 
igualmente lo son las comedias a noticia intituladas Soldadesca y 
Tinellaria, cuadros por el estilo de los pasos de Rueda. Leemos en 
el ya mencionado proemio : " A noticia, s'entiende de cosa nota y 
vista en realidad de verdad, como son Soldadesca y Tinellaria." 
En efecto, el autor ha copiado la realidad, con pincel de trazos 
energicos, y con tan absoluta fidelidad que, juntando a gentes de 
diversas tierras, le hace hablar a cada uno en su propia lengua. 
Ahora bien, el inconveniente esta en que la realidad es demasiado 
modesta, de action muy pobre, si el autor no la combina con la ima- 
gination. Y asi, ambas comedias a noticia si algiin movimiento 
dramatico tienen es tan ligero que no conduce a ninguna parte; 
especialmente en la Tinellaria, lo mismo pudiera ir la representation 
del fin al principio que del principio al fin. 

Ninguno de los defectos que hemos senalado en estas comedias 
— callando, por no hacer al caso, sus muchos y admirables meritos — 
se encuentran en Comedia Himenea. Aun el introito de esta 
comedia es superior en gratia al de las demas comedias de nuestro 
autor, introito aquel tan divertido como poco casto, de una musa 
regocijada y barbara, que no puede escucharse sino a carcajadas. 

El progreso tecnico de Himenea, evidente en todo, muestrase 
asimismo en la exposition. Desde la primera escena dase clara 
cuenta el espectador del asunto de la comedia, de la hora y del lugar 
de la escena. De modo natural nos informa de ellos el primer 
dialogo, sin que parezca que su objeto sea informarnos. Himeneo 

Pues hablando aca entre nos, 

A Orfea cabe la suerte; 

Porquc con su sola muerte 

S' escusaran otras dos. 

De modo que, padre, vos, 

Si llamarmela quer6is, 

A mi merced me hareis 

Y tambien scrvicio a Dios. 
Teodoro. Michi placebit vocare 

Prefactam tuam Orpheam: 

Tamen die: utquid vis earn 

Absque causa condempnarc ? 
Florist. Porquc si yo la matare, 

Morira cr istianamente ; 

Yo morir6 penitente 

Cuando mi suerte llegare. 
Teodoro. Fili mi, rogatus eo, 

Tamen, ut dixit Pilatus, 

Ab ista morte lavatus, 

Spero salutem in Deo." 
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acaba de encontrar a una dama en la calle casualmente, y de ella se 
enamora: he aqtd el asunto. El galan se propone hablarla, pro- 
curando eludir la presencia del hermano de la dama : he aqui, con 
la prevista oposicion de este, el conflicto. Ambos van acompanados 
de criados enamoradizos y pendencieros : he aqui las figuras de la 
parodia, y la probable indole de esta. Es la primera comedia de 
nuestro teatro que no requiere declaracion del argumento en el pro- 
logo, porque desde el primer instante la situacion queda perfecta- 
mente presentada en la exposicion. 86 

86 Transcribimos a continuaci6n este primer dialogo de la comedia, admira- 
bilisimo modelo de clara y apropiada exposici6n: 

"Himen. Guarde Dios, seflora mia ; 

Vuestra graciosa presencia, 
Mi sola felicidad, 
Aunque es sobrada osadia 
Sin tomar vuestra licencia 
Daros yo mi libertad. 
Pero en mi primer miraros 
Tan ciego de amor me vi, 
Que cuando mir6 por mi 
Fue tarde para hablaros, 
Hasta agora 

Que de mi sois ya senora. 
Habeisme muerto de amores 

Y dejaisme aqui en la plaza 
Donde publique mis yerros, 
Como aquellos cazadores 

2ue desque matan la caza 
a dejan para los perros. 
Donde quiera que me halle 
Dir6 siempre que es mal hecho, 
Pues yo vos guardo en mi pecho, 
Vos me dejais en la calle. 
Bien me viene 

Que sin culpa muera y pene. 
Bor. jAun agora comenzamos, 

Y tantos duelos tenemos? 
Himen. jQu£ hablas alia, villano? 
Bor. Digo, seftor, que nos vamos, 

Que manana tornaremos, 

Y quizi con mejor mano. 
Himen. Mas vame por La vihuela, 

Quizi dir^ una cancion 
Tan envuelta en mi pasi6n 
Que todo el mundo se duela, 
Sino aquella 

Que dolor no cabe en ella. 
Bor. No podras sefior, tafier, 
Porque le falta la prima 

Y estan las voces gastadas. 
Himen. No cures, hazla tracr, 

Que el dolor que me lasthna 
Las tiene bien concertadas. 
Bor. Aunque te sepa enojar 
Haremos bien de nos ir. 
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Los lunares de Comedia Himenea, pues no tienen la categoria y 

Himen. JY es tiempo d'ir a dormir? 
Bor. Y aun hora de levantar. 
Himen. Calla, loco, 

Que en mis males sabes poco. 
Bor. Sepas qu' estas en error, 

Si tan grosero me hallas 

Como tu me certificas; 

Pues de cierto s€, sefior, 

Que con la penas que callas 

Es nada cuanto publicas. 

Y si mueres por tal dama, 
Tienes muy justa querella; 
Pues otros mueren sin vella, 
Que se ahogan en su f ama 
Con decir 

Que es la vida bien morir. 
Dile d* eso y mcdraremos. 
jQu6 hablas alii entre dientes, 
Ahnacen de negligencia? 
Que presto lo llevaremos 
Con los otros inocentes 
A la casa de Valencia. 
No medre quicn te visti6. 
JY a quien tienes de llevar? 
Tu de mi debes hablar. 
Vos lo decis, que no yo. 
I Oh borracho, 
Mai criado y sin empacho t 
Mas, sefior, pues que ansi es, 
Tu sefioria provea 
Que ninguno aqui te halle, 
Porque su hermano el Marquis 
De la sefiora Fcbea 
Visita mucho esta calle, 
Trae muy buenos criados, 

Y tu los tienes mejores. 
Reniega de los amores, 
No vamos descalabrados. 

Himen. Yo me quedo; 

Vayase quien les ha miedo. 
Euso. Si quieres, sefior, probar 
Cuanto miedo les tenemos 

Y saber cuanto nos tienen, 
Anda vete a reposar; 
Nosotros nos quedaremos 
A respondelles si vienen. 

Himen. Pues catad qu' esteis velando, 

Porque vernan mis de dos. 
Euso. Vengan diez, cuerpo de Dios, 

Que no se iran alabando. 
Bor. Ya viniesen, 

Con tal que no nos huyesen. 
Himen. Mientra que no os enojaren 
No los corrais por agora, 
Que seria inconviniente ; 
Sino que, si bravearen, 
Por amor de mi sefiora 
Los espanteis solamente." 



Euso. 
Himen. 

Euso. 



Himen. 



Euso. 
Himen. 

Euso. 
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gravedad de defectos, son los dos siguientes : cuando Turpedio, el 
criado del Marques, le dice a este al final de la primera jornada que 
hace tiempo que Himeneo viene rondando a Febea, 87 nos sorprende 
como una inconsecuencia, pues explicitamente se declara en los 
primeros versos de la jornada que Himeneo acaba de ver a su dama 
por vez primera. 38 Sorprendenos igualmente que, en la segunda 
jornada, el Marques se presente en escena cuando le suponiamos 
en la dulce compafna de aquella " escopetera," a cuya casa se habia 
dirigido para pasar el resto de la noche. Respecto del lenguaje, 
mas limpio y puro que el de las restantes comedias, solo hemos 
notado dos brevisimos pasajes oscuros o alambicados. 80 

Mas si todas las comedias de Torres Naharro estan muy por 
bajo de la Himenea — y tambien de la Calamita — , son incompa- 
rablemente superiores a las obras dramaticas de Encina, Gil Vicente 
y demas contemporaneos. Revelan todas la de Torres Naharro, 
excepto la Trofea, una conception dramatica y empleo de recursos 
escenicos que solamente Gil Vicente apunta una decada despues, 

87 El Marques, hermano de Febea, y su criado Turpedio, llegan al lugar de 
la escena; al verlos, los criados de Himeneo huyen precipitadamente. 



" Turp. 

Marq. 
Turp. 
Marq. 
Turp. 

Marq. 

Turp. 

Marq. 

Turp. 



88 Vease nota 36. 
8 »Pag. 18, 1. 15-18: 



Y pag. 31, 1. 11-13: 
" Febea. 

HlMEN. 



iQuien va alia? ljugais de pies? 
Tornad un poco, galanes, 
Y llevareis que con tar. 
Turpedio. 

Sefior. 

jQuien es? 
No se cuantos rufianes 
Que andaban a capear. 
Mas si los has conoscido, 
Guarda no fuese Himeneo. 
Par Dios, sefior, no lo creo, 
Porque no hobieran huido. 
Antes, cierto, 
Huye de ser descubierto. 
Puede ser; mas aqui viene 
Cada noche y cada dia 
Con musicas y alboradas." 



' Pues otros mueren sin vella, 
Que se ahogan en su fama 
Con decir 

Que es la vida bien morir." 



Mas jquien sois vos? 

Quien no fuese, 

Ni mis una hora viviese." 
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mayor coherencia organica, mas profundo y sutil conocimiento de 
la naturaleza humana, una vena satirica no mas casta, pero si mucho 
mas fina, y personajes que obran y son como personas reales, de las 
que van en la vida de la cuna al sepulcro. Y hasta en el mismo 
terreno de la inverosimilitud, las comedias a fantasia de nuestro 
autor suponen un progreso: lo inverosimil no raya en ellas en 
humana imposibilidad, como raya por ejemplo en la £gloga de 
Pldcida y Vitoriano, de Encina. 40 



En su noticia de Comedia Himenea, Ticknor declara: "The 
story is entirely invented. . . ." 41 Menendez y Pelayo, en la in- 
troduction al segundo tomo de la Propaladia, refiriendose al autor, 
afirma : " Buenos o malos, pobres o ricos, los argumentos de todas 
sus comedias le pertenecen mientras no se pruebe nada en con- 
trario." 42 Mas adelante, aludiendo en particular a Comedia Hime- 
nea, confirma el juicio de D. Alberto Lista 48 de que en dicha comedia 
Torres Naharro " habia tenido muy presente la Celestina, tanto en 
el peligro de muerte a que se expone Febea, como en las astucias de 
que se valen los criados de Himeneo, para ocultar su miedo, cuando 
acompanan a su senor a la calle de su dama." 44 Opinion que copia 
luego en su introduction al tomo III de Origenes de la novela 46 sin 
anadir ningun nuevo concepto. 46 

40 En materia de improbabilidades hay que tener en cuenta que el teatro se 
inaugura cuando los romances pastoriles y los libros de caballerias tenian 
habituado el gusto del publico a lo extraordinario y maravilloso. Respecto del 
teatro de Torres Naharro hemos de reconocer, no obstante, que su inverosimi- 
litud es mucho menor que la de innumerables comedias del siglo de oro, de 
aquellas que provocaron la dura invectiva de Cervantes que todos conocemos. 

"Hist., I, 313. 

42 Pag. CI. Cejador repite asimismo, a proposito de Torres Naharro, que 
" los argumentos de sus comedias son enteramente suyos, no tornados de nadie." 
(Historia de la lengua y la literatura castellana, Madrid, 191 5, t. I, pig. 471.) 

48 Lecciones de literatura espanola ex plica das en el Ateneo . . ., Madrid, 
1836, pig. si. 

44 Pag. CXXXI. 

45 Origenes de la novela, Madrid, 1910, t. Ill, pag. CXLVI. 

48 Wolf escribe : " Asi es como la Celestina contenia de hecho los elementos 
de los generos propios y peculiares del drama nacional espanol. En su base 
novelesca, en su intriga de amor preparada y conducida con arte, y en su patetico 
desenlace que se alza hasta el vuelo lirico, hallase ya los germenes de la comedia 
novelesca y de las que salieron de esta, las comedias de capa y espada. Estos 
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En las siguientes paginas he tratado de senalar de modo pun- 
tual las semejanzas entre ambas obras. Asi como en la Comedia de 
Calisto y Melibea estan contenidos el drama romantico y la comedia 
de intriga, segtin es notorio, asi lo esta integramente en sus auctos 
12, 14 y 15 — conforme la numeration de la primitiva version de 
1499 — la Comedia Himenea. Bien lejos esta de ser una mera adap- 
tation escenica, pero argumento, personajes y episodios, con leves 
variantes, son los mismos. Comunes son el pensamiento capital, el 
caracter de los personajes y resortes que les mueve a obrar, el des- 
envolvimiento interno, la extructura entera de la Comedia Himenea 
y de los auctos mencionados de la. Celestina. Todos los personajes 
de aquella, con la sola exception del Marques, se encuentran en 
dichos auctos, y todos ellos con identico caracter y signification; 
cuantas situaciones hay en las cuatro primeras jornadas de Himenea, 
exceptuando el episodio de los cantores de la jornada segunda, 
aparecen igualmente en los tres auctos. Lo que no tienen en comiin 
son analogias verbales; apenas si existe en la fraseologia o en las 
imagenes una casual coincidencia. La gran copia de refranes de la 
Celestina, que vemos en las otras comedias de Torres Naharro, 
especialmente en Calamita, no se echan de ver en Himenea : sola- 
mente hay en esta tres refranes que aparezcan tambJen en la 
Celestina. 47 

La action de Himenea, como la de los tres auctos citados de 
la version original de la Celestina, se desenvuelve en veinticuatro 
hotfas. Himeneo, como Calisto, es mozo de nobles prendas y 
linaje, algo ingenuo, algo poeta, con mas imagination que expe- 
riencia mundana. Febea es hermana gemela de Melibea: ambas 
poseen la misma sencillez de sentimientos, igual gravedad, igual 
dulzura, y en medio de su candor dotadas estan de una misma 
heroica naturaleza. En las dos obras, el hijo predilecto de la fan- 
tasia del poeta no es el galan, sino la dama. Ni Himeneo ni Calisto 
han conocido a sus amadas. Por casualidad las encuentran, el uno 

germencs los cultivo el primcro Torres Naharro con conciencia de artista. . . 
(Historia de las Kteraturas castellana y portuguesa, trad, de Unamuno, t. I, 
P*g. 316.) 

47 Tales refranes son los siguientes: "Ir por lana y volver trasquilado," 
Celestina, ed. de Cejador, Madrid, 1913, I, 140, 1. 9; II, 198, 1. 5. Himenea, 38, 
1. 9-ro. "Las paredes oyen," Celestina, I, 66, 1. 5. Himenea 39, L 18. "En 
buena mano esta el pandero," Celestina, II, 70, 1. 3. Himenea, 44, 1. 28. 
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al pasear por una plaza; el otro, al penetrar en la huerta de Melibea 
en pos de su halcon. Himeneo y Febea en la comedia del poeta 
extremeno, como Calisto y Melibea, se enamoran subitamente: el 
fuego, la llama y el calor del amor han brotado en un instante, al 
cambiar la primer mirada se han unido sus corazones indisoluble- 
mente ; circunstancia esta, por otra parte, que es en el escenario casi 
universal. 

La primera entrevista de los enamorados, en ambas obras, se 
limita a la declaration de amor y a obtener la promesa, que las 
damas conceden a los galanes, de tener libre entrada en la casa la 
siguiente noche : si bien la gentil y placida belleza de la primera 
entrevista de Febea e Himeneo corresponde mas bien a la segunda, 
tan maravillosamente poetica, entre Calisto y Melibea. 

Himeneo, como Calisto, tiene dos criados consejeros y confi- 
dentes, que intervienen en sus aventuras amorosas. Entre los dos 
criados de aquel hallamos la misma contraposition de caracteres 
que entre los dos de Calisto. Eliso es el Parmeno de la Celestina, 
honrado y fiel a su senor ; Boreas es el Sempronio cinico y maligno, 
muy despierto y vivo de ingenio, muy hablador y elocuente, maS 
atento a su personal ganancia que al honor y seguridad de su senor. 
Aqui y alii, el criado desleal se esfuerza por atraerse a su partido 
al camarada, en perjuicio del amo, haciendole ver como su con- 
veniencia esta renida con su fidelidad, y ridiculizando su boba hon- 
radez logra atraerselo, acabando por entenderse. 48 

En ambas obras, la amorosa angustia del amo despierta la vena 
ingeniosa del criado. 49 En el aucto primero, Sempronio, conver- 
ts " PArm. . . . Que no me has dado lugar a poderte dezir quanto soy tuyo, 
quanto te he de fauorecer en todo, quanto soy arepiso de lo passado. . . . 

Semp. Bien me agradan tus palabras, si tales touiesses las obras, a las 
quales espero para auerte de creer. . . " (II, 14.) 



" Euso. Hermano, bien te he entendido ; 
Por lo cual a tu mandado 
Me ternas continuamente, 
Y aun que tengo por perdido 
Todo el tiempo que he dejado 
de te ser muy obediente. 



Boil Mucho huelgo, hermano Eliso, 



Pues que repruebas el mal 
Como de buenos se espera." 

(P^g. 430 

* 9 Celestina, I, 40, 1. 12-19. Himenea, 18, 1. 20-28. 
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sando con su amo, lanza una feroz parrafada contra las mujeres; 
Eliso, en la jornada primera, tambien se desahoga contra ellas linda- 
mente. Asi como los amores de los criados corren pareja con los 
de su senor en la Celestina, asi los amores de Boreas con los de 
Himeneo. Y cuando Boreas declara al camarada Eliso su amor 
por Doresta, la sierva de Febea, nos recuerda el elogio que de su 
amada hace Parmeno a Sempronio. 50 

La situation de la jornada cuarta de Himenea, cuando el galan 
va a la cita acompanado de sus criados, es identica a la del aucto 
doce de la Celestina. Calisto ordena a uno de sus criados, e Hi- 
meneo a los suyos, que se aproximen a ver si sus damas les esperan. 
Aqui y alii, los criados, temiendo algun percance, se excusan habil- 
mente. 51 Los dos caballeros van al encuentro de sus damas. Los 
criados quedan vigilando en la calle, temerosos. En una y otra 
obra, uno de estos insiste cerca del otro en partir para librarse de 
probables peligros, aunque excusando su cobardia en los mismos 

50 "Semp. Dilo, dilo. jEs algo de Mclibea? iHasla visto? 

Parm. jQue de Melibea? Es de otra, que yo mis quiero e avn tal que, 
s*i no estoy enganado, puede viuir con ella en gracia e hermosura. Si, que no 
se encerro el mundo e todas sus gracias en ella." (II, 10.) 



51 " Cal. A.buen tiempo llegamos. Pirate tu, Parmeno, a uer si es venida 
aquella senora por entre las puertas. 

Parm. jYo, senor? Nunca Dios mande que sea en danar lo que no con- 
cert6; mejor sera que tu presencia sea su primer encuentro, porque viendome a 
mi no se turbe de ver que de tantos es sabido lo que tan ocultamente queria 
hazer e con tanto temor faze o porque quica pensara que la burlaste. 

Cal. . . . Yo me llego alia; quedaos vosotros en esse lugar." (II, 83-84.) 



Bor. 



. . . Y es tan hermosa doncella, 
Tanto gentil crlatura, 
Que su ama en hermosura 
Puede bien vivir con ella. 
Mas es tal 

Que la juzgan sin igual." 



(Pag. 22.) 



HlMEN. 



Pues luego dad aca, vamos, 
Llegad comigo y veremos. 
iQuieres, senor, que gastemos 
Lo que nos no concertamos? 
Que Febea 

Solo a ti, senor, desea. 
Pues solo voy. 



Bor. 



Himen. 
Eliso. 



Ve con Dios." 

(Pag. 52.) 
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terminos. 52 En Himenea, como en la Celestina, uno de los criados 
esta acostumbrado a llevar las armas; el otro, no. 58 En ambas 
obras, uno de ellos manifiesta su arrepentimiento por haber acom- 
panado al amo, dando a todos los diablos la aventura. 64 Parmeno 
vuelve a insistir con Sempronio, y Boreas con Eliso, en partir antes 
de sufrir un contratiempo. 55 Como las armas les estorban para 
correr, Eliso aconseja a Boreas, como Parmeno a Sempronio, que 
las arroje. 56 La fuerza comica de esta situation en Himenea no 
pueda compararse con la de la Celestina, de la que siempre es 
aquella en todo — caracteres, elemento drarriatico y elemento comico 

52 " PArm. . . . Que no querer morir ni matar no cs couardia, sino buen 
natural." (II, 94.) 

"Bor. . . . Pues que no quicro matar, 
Ni que me maten tampoco." 

(P^g. 530 

58 " Semp. . . . Que harto tengo que lleuar en estas coracas, que me hiziste 
vestir por importunidad ; que bien las rehusaua de traer, porque me parescian 
para huyr muy pesadas." (II, 95.) 

"Bor. iOh, que haga mal viaje 

Quien en tan fuerte jornada 

Y en tal congoja me mete! 
Pues hombre de mi linaje 
Nunca supo que era espada, 
Ni broquel, ni cosalete. . . 

(Pig. 53.) 

M " Semp. i Enoramala aca esta noche venimos ! Aqui nos ha de amanes- 
cer, segun el espacio, que nuestro amo lo toma. Que, avnque mis la dicha nos 
ayude, nos han en tanto tiempo de sentir de su casa o vezinos." (II, 93.) 

" Bor. . . . Yo tambie*n soy mas que loco 
Por venir en tal lugar. . . 

(Pig. 53.) 

M " PArm. Ya ha dos horas que te requiero que nos vamos, que no f altar a 
vn achaque." (II, 94.) 

"Bor. Que no esperemos batalla, 
Sino que luego nos vamos 
Por no ser muertos aqui." 

(Pig. 54.) 

56 " PArm. Huye, huye, que corres poco. i O pecador de mi ! si nos han de 
alcancar, dexa broquel a todo." (II, 95.) 

" Eliso. Pues deja, hermano Boreas, 
Las armas con que te h alias, 
Porque quiza por salvallas 
Perderis cuero y correas, 

Y veris 

Cuan sin pena correras." 

(P4g. 54.) 
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— un palido reflejo. Notese, por ejemplo, esta circunstancia : 
Himeneo y Calisto tienen a su criados por valientes, y estos les 
afirman en ello con sus fanfarronerias; 57 mas en Himenea, el amo 
reconoce el valor de sus criados antes de que el espectador descubra 
la cobardia de estos; en la Celestina, Calisto hace ante su dama el 
elogio del estupendo valor de sus criados en el preciso instante en 
que tenemos ante los ojos el espectaculo de su estupenda cobardia. 

Algunas otras semejanzas cabria senalar, mas por la diferencia 
de ocasion y proposito carecen de valor. 58 

""Cal. jPues aues oydo lo que con aquella mi senora ha passado? J Que 
haziades? jTeniades temor? 

Semp. jTemor, sefior, o que? Por cierto, todo el mundo no nos le 
hiziera tener. \ Fallado auias los temerosos 1 Alii estouimos esperandote muy 
aparejados e nuestras armas muy a mano. 

Cal. J Aues dortnido algun rato? 

Semp. iDormir, sefior? jDormilones son los mocos! Nunca me assente* 
ni avn junte por Dios los pies, mirando a todas partes para, sintiendo porque, 
s altar presto e hazer todo lo que mis fuercas me ayudaran. Pues Parmeno, que 
te parecia que no te seruia hasta aqui de buena gana, assi se holgo quando vido 
los de las hachas como lobo quando siente poluo de ganado, pensando poder 
quitarleslas, hasta que vido que eran muchos. 

Cal. No te marauilles, que procede de su natural ser osado e, avnque no 
fuesse por mi, hazialo porque no pueden los tales venir contra su vso, que avnque 
muda el pelo la raposa, su natural no despoja. Por cierto yo dixe a mi senora 
Melibea lo que en vosotros ay e quan seguras tenia mis espaldas con vuestra 
ayuda a guarda. . . (II, 90-100.) 

" Himen. Yo me quedo; 

Vayase quien les ha miedo. 
Euso. Si quieres, sefior, probar 

Cuanto miedo les tenemos 

Y saber cuanto nos tienen, 

Anda vete a reposar; 

Nosotros nos quedaremos 

A respondelles si vienen. 
Himen. Pues catad qu* esteis velando, 

Porque vernan mis de dos. 
Euso. Vengan diez, cuerpo de Dios, 

Que no se iran alabando. 
Bor. Ya viniesen, 

Con tal que no nos huyesen. 
Himen. Mientra que no os enojaren 

No los corrais por agora, 

Que seria inconviniente ; 

Sino que, si bravearen, 

Por amor de mi senora 

Los espanteis solamente." 

(P*g. 19.) 

"Por ejemplo: Celestina, I, 39, 1. 13-17; II, io» 1- «-iS; Himenea. 17, L 
19-30; 18, 1. 3-6. 
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En la segunda entrevista, en ambas obras, las heromas, sumisas 
al amor, dan entrada a los galanes en casa. Espontanea e incons- 
ciente, Melibea se entrega. Su caida es un movimiento del corazon. 
Se entrega sin perder, al parecer, cuanto existe de mas noble y 
dulce en la naturaleza femenina. La virtud no se mide por el 
poder de resistencia, pensaria el autor de la Celesfina, si no fue 
Rojas. Y asi, Febea, conservando la inocencia del amor, y Meli- 
bea, culpable, siguen pareciendonos en todos los rasgos de su carac- 
ter como hermanas gemelas. Las dos son mujeres vivaces y de 
esp'iritu, muy femeninas, igualmente esplendidas en su pasion. 
Poseen ambas la solidez y la verosimilitud de la realidad viva. 
Febea es casta, no porque le falte la misma humana pasion que a 
Melibea, sino porque las circunstancias le han permitido dominarla 
con la voluntad : acaso Himeneo es mas joven que Calisto, y desde 
luego le vemos menos impetuoso. Fruto del amor es la obediencia 
a los deseos del amado, porque, como el, es ella esclava de la 
naturaleza ; y la misma vieja ley de natura que obedece Melibea, le 
pone en los labios a Febea esta amarga y dulce queja : 



Melibea habia expresado tambien una queja semejante, pero de 
significado mas intimo, hondo y elevado : 

"<lC6mo no goze mas del gozo? iComo tuue en tan poco la 
gloria, que entre mis manos toue ? " 

La exclamacion de Febea tiene valor, no solo en cuanto revela 
la sinceridad y fuerza de su pasion, saliendo como un torrente del 
corazon abrasado y . de los labios, sino en cuanto confirma su 
naturaleza femenina. Sin este rasgo, natural en quien aguardando 
la muerte nada teme ni nada oculta en sentimientos y deseos, y que 
en la confusion de animo la pasi6n por si sola habla, Febea resul- 
taria un angel. Y el autor quiso que su caracter fuese un com- 
puesto de dignidad y pureza, de pasion y energia. Al poner en sus 



"No me queda otro pesar 



De la triste vida mia, 



Sino que cuando podia 



Nunca fui para gozar 
Ni goze 



Lo que tanto desee." 
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labios semejante expresion no creyo quebrantar la pureza de aquella 
figura de mujer que trazaba con tanta gracia y reverencia. 59 

Cuando la realidad imprevista viene a cortar brutalmente el 
deliquio amoroso, ambas mujeres se elevan en dignidad y energia. 60 
El lenguaje de Melibea y el de Febea no tienen entonces ni una sola 
expresion literalmente analoga y, sin embargo, la elocuencia pate- 
tica, la actitud, el espiritu es uno en ambas : no muestran colera, ni 
arrepentimiento, valientemente confiesan su amor y desprecian la 
muerte, 61 afrontandola sin perder la noble entereza y el orgullo de 
haber amado tanto, resueltas, heroicas, con musculos y corazon de 
varon. "Mi amor fue con justa causa," declara Melibea: "Mi 
querer fue con razon," repite Febea. Y aqui, en el desenlace, es 
donde ambas obras difieren: una catastrofe, en la Celestina; una 
solution, en Comedia Himenea. La intensidad dramatica de la 
jornada quinta, lograda con noble arte, no se encuentra en ninguna 
otra comedia o egloga anterior a Comedia Himenea. A ella paso 
directamente de la Comedia de Calisto y Melibea, con el asunto, la 
emotion dramatica. 



University of Pennsylvania 

59 Las relaciones de los sexos no eran miradas en su tiempo con esta deli- 
cadeza, que da mis pasto a la imagination y sugiere mas, de nuestro tiempo. 
Ciertos escrupulos del nuestro eran entonces desconocidos. La libertad del 
lenguaje en general, al presentar las relaciones sexuales no creo yo que obe- 
deciera a una nativa ingenuidad, como opina Wolf, ni tampoco a mayor desen- 
freno de las costumbres, como suele comunmente creerse, sino sencillamente a 
una menor delicadeza y refinamiento de aquella sociedad. 

60 La escena de los reproches, en Himenea, es de gran viveza y verdad, y 
por esto es un verdadero dolor que tengamos que escuchar alii las bobas con- 
sideraciones del Marques sobre ser la muerte mayor bien que la vida, para con- 
solar a Febea de la muerte que £1 mismo va a darle. La situation la habia ya 
trazado con rasgos identicos en Comedia Serafina. Comparese el dialogo entre 
Floristan y Orfea en la jornada tercera de esta comedia con la quinta jornada de 
Comedia Himenea. 

61 El derecho de vida o muerte que aquella sociedad reconocia al guardian 
del honor de la f ami Ha, y que mis tafde vemos ejercerse a menudo en el teatro 
del siglo XVII, aparece ya manifiesto en Comedia Himenea: 



M. Romera-Navarro 



" Febea. Haced, hermano, con Dios 



Que yo no paso la raya, 
Pues mi padre, que Dios haya, 
Me dej6 subjeta a vos, 
Y podtis 

Cuanto en mi hacer quer&s." 



(Pig. 6i.) 
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DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN THE ROMANCE LAN- 
GUAGES AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY: A SURVEY 
AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 



ITH the early history of the Department of Romance Lan- 



V Y guages and Literatures at Columbia University is asso- 
ciated the name of a fascinating personage, a veritable itinerant 
scholar of the type so common during the Renaissance, living by 
his wits when science failed him, poet, librettist, teacher, musician, 
promoter and what not — an uotno unico, an homme universel — 
Lorenzo da Ponte. Like Balzac, da Ponte was naively enthusiastic 
over the wildest financial schemes, which, like those of the famous 
novelist, invariably vanished into thin air. Lorenzo da Ponte was 
instructor of the Italian Language and Literature at Columbia Col- 
lege from 1826 to 1837; and though he entitled himself magister 
sine cathedra et sine discipulis, he made an important contribution 
in founding one of the first Italian libraries in the United States. 
More than half a century later Lorenzo da Ponte was destined to 
have as successor another Italian — this time a man of great per- 
sonal charm and refinement, a patriot who sought solace in the 
philosophy and poetry of Dante — Carlo Leonardo Speranza. It is 
doubtless true that neither da Ponte nor Speranza attained to the 
heights where dwelt the spirit of Charles Eliot Norton, but, differ- 
ent as they were, each of them represented superlatively well an 
aspect of the culture of their native land; and through them the 
ideals of modern united Italy were first interpreted and imparted 
to America. 

While George Ticknor was accomplishing his great work at 
Harvard, in which he displayed a critical acumen rarely to be found 
anywhere, Mariano Velasquez — a humbler scholar — was beginning 
at Columbia those lexicographical labors, which, it is interesting to 
note, were suited to complement the productions of Ticknor in the 
college life of young America. To pioneer enthusiasts for Spanish, 
Velasquez's dictionaries were, so to speak, livres de chevet. 

When Professor Adolphe Cohn returned to Columbia from 
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Harvard in 1890, 1 the first man he sought as colleague was a young 
doctor of philosophy from the Johns Hopkins University, to whom 
had been accorded the signal honor of being the first foreigner to 
publish a volume in the series of the Societe des Anciens Textes 
Frangais — Professor Henry Alfred Todd, who after four years of 
instruction at Princeton, three years of consecutive study and 
travel abroad, eight years of service at Johns Hopkins, two years 
as head of the Department of Romance Languages at Stanford, has 
since carved out for himself a unique place in the history of Ro- 
mance scholarship in America. With A. Marshall Elliott he was one 
of the initiators of the Modern Language Notes at the Johns Hop- 
kins University, where it was at once recognized that he was pos- 
sessed of gifts as an editor. His devotion to the Notes in those 
early struggling days served him as a valuable apprenticeship. And 
again some ten years ago when Arthur Livingston, John D. Fitz- 
gerald and some other Columbia men with whom the present writer 
is happy to be able to associate his name, were planning the publi- 
cation of the first review in the English language to be devoted ex- 
clusively to Romance subjects, it was but natural that they should 
take advantage of Professor Todd's large experience and recognized 
scholarship — together with that of his younger but already distin- 
guished colleague, Professor Raymond Weeks, then recently called 
to Columbia from the University of Illinois — by launching the 
hazardous enterprise under his name. The success of the Romanic 
Review is a testimonial to the accuracy of their judgment. 
Through this medium Professor Todd has again made his influence 
widely felt in the circles of Romance scholarship. Always quick 
to discern originality and merit even when partially concealed be- 
neath an unpolished external form, instead of rejecting an ap- 
parently unpromising contribution, he would return it with emen- 
dations, often in the galley proof, for the author's approval. And 
many a diffident novice, to whom Professor Todd was only known 
by name, was thus encouraged to follow the difficult path of produc- 
tive scholarship. Without stint or favor, Professor Todd, has de- 

1 Professor Cohn's highly important contribution to the upbuilding of 
the Romance Department at Columbia has been characterized in the article on 
the Romance Languages at Harvard University, Romanic Review, X (ioio), 
pp. 67-78. 
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voted himself to the assistance of others, and thereby to the pro- 
motion of learning. The institution or the antecedents from which 
the candidate comes matter little to him : All receive equal considera- 
tion. And it is to the credit of Columbia that she should owe to 
him, above all, the high standard maintained by the doctoral disser- 
tation in the Romance languages and literatures. From a man 
whose training lay along philological lines it might naturally have 
been expected that he would seek to coerce his students into the 
same mould. On the contrary, it has been characteristic of him 
to stimulate in every candidate the fullest freedom and originality 
in the selection of subjects for dissertations. As a result Columbia 
was the first of the American universities to encourage dissertations 
on subjects in modern — nay, even in contemporary — literature in 
the Romance tongues. 

Doctoral Dissertations 

1896 Mott, Lewis Freeman, Ph.D. 

The System of Courtly Love, studied as an introduction to the Vita Nuova 
of Dante, Boston, Ginn & Co., 1896, 8vo, pp. vi, 156. 

Professor of the English Language and Literature, College of the City 
of New York. 
1899 *Molenaer, Samuel Paul, Ph.D. 

Li Livres du Gouvernement des Rois, a thirteenth century French version 
of Egidio Colonna's treatise, De Regimine Principium. Now first 
published from the Kerr MS. together with introduction and notes 
and full-page facsimile, New York, The Macmillan Co., 1899, 8vo, 
pp. xlii, 161. 

Instructor in the University of Pennsylvania. Deceased. 

1901 Downer, Charles Alfred, Ph.D. 

Frederic Mistral, Poet and Leader in Provence, New York, The Columbia 

University Press, 1901, i2mo, pp. x, 267. 
Professor of Romance Languages, College of the City of New York. 

1902 Segall, Jacob Bernard, Ph.D. 

Corneille and the Spanish Drama, New York, The Columbia University 

Press, 1902, i2mo, pp. ix, 147. 
Professor of Romance Languages, University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 

1902 Holbrook, Richard Thayer, Ph.D. 

Dante and the Animal Kingdom, New York, The Columbia University 

Press, 1902, i2mo, pp. xviii, 376. 
Professor of French, Chairman of the Department of French, University 

of California, Berkeley, California. 

1903 Hamilton, George L., Ph.D. 

The Indebtedness of Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde to Guido delle 
Colonne's Historia Trojana, New York, The Columbia University 
Press, 1903, i2mo, pp. vi, 159. 

Professor of Romance Languages, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
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1904 Canficld, Dorothea Frances, Ph.D. 

Corneille and Racine in England. A study of the English translations of 
the two Corneilles and Racine with especial reference to their pres- 
entation on the English stage. New York, The Columbia University 
Press, 1904, i2mo, pp. xiii, 295. 

Author and novelist (Mrs. John Redwood Fisher), Arlington, Vermont. 

1905 Fitz-Gerald, John Driscoll, Ph.D. 

The Versification of the Cuaderna Via, as found in Berceo's Vida de 
Santo Domingo de Silos, New York, The Columbia University Press, 
1905, 8vo, pp. xiii, 112. Facsimiles. 

Professor of Spanish, University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 

1907 Williams, Grace Sara, Ph.D. 

The Amadis Question. Published in the Revue Hispanique, XXI, Paris, 

1909, PP. "i, 168. 

Sometime Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Goucher Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Md. 

1908 Cushing, Mary Gertrude, Ph.D. 

Pierre Le Tourneur, New York, The Columbia University Press, 1908, 

i2mo, pp. xi, 317. 
Professor of Spanish, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
1910 Stuart, Donald Clive, Ph.D. 

Stage Decoration in France in the Middle Ages, New York, The Columbia 

University Press, 1910, i2mo, pp. ix, 230. 
Professor of Dramatic Literature, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

1910 Ruutz-Rees, Caroline, Ph.D. 

Charles de Sainte-Marthe, New York, The Columbia University Press, 

1910, i2mo, pp. xvi, 664. Translated into French by Marcel Bonnet 
as Charles de Sainte-Marthe (1 512-1555), Etude sur les premieres 
annees de la Renaissance Francaise. Preface de Abel Lefranc, pro- 
fesseur au College de France. Paris, Edouard Champion, 1919, 8vo, 
pp. xxv, 387. Couronne' de f Academie Francaise. 

Headmistress, Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, Conn. 

191 1 Price, William Raleigh, PhJD. 

The Symbolism of Voltaire'9 Novels. With special reference to Zadig. 

New York, The Columbia University Press, 1911, i2mo, pp. vi, 269. 
State Inspector of Modern Languages, Albany, New York. 
191 1 Knickerbocker, William Edwin, Ph.D. 

Ellipsis in Old French. New York, 191 1, i2mo, pp. 155. 

Instructor in French, Supervisor of Instruction in Romance Languages 

in the Academic Department, College of the City of New York. 

191 1 Livingston, Albert Arthur, Ph.D. 

I Sonetti Morali ed Amorosi di Gian Francesco Busenello (1598-1659). 

Testo critico. Venice, G. Fabbris, 191 1, 8vo, pp. 144. 
Director, Foreign Press Service, New York City. 

19 12 * Alexander, Luther Herbert, Ph.D. 

Participial Substantives of the -ata Type in the Romance Languages. 
With special reference to French. New York, The Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1912, 8vo, pp. xii, 163. 
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Instructor in Romance Languages and Literatures, Columbia University. 
Deceased. 
1912 Laigle, Mathilde, Ph.D. 

Le Livre des Trois Vertus de Christine de Pisan, ct son milieu historique 
et litteraire. Avec deux planches hors texte. Published in the Bib- 
liotheque du XV* Siecle, vol. xvi, Paris, H. Champion, 1912, pp. xii, 

375. 
Paris, France. 

191 2 Muller, Henri Francois, PhJ>. 

Origine et Histoire de la Proposition "a" dans les locutions du type de 
"faire faire quelque chose a quelqu'un." Poitiers, A. Masson, 1912, 
8vo, pp. 201. 

Assistant Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures, Columbia 
University. 

1913 Cm, R. Loyalty, Ph.D. 

Diderot as a Disciple of English Thought. New York, The Columbia 

University Press, 1913, i2mo, pp. xiii, 498. 
Joffre Professor of French, Oxford University, England. 
1913 Farnsworth, William Oliver, Ph.D. 

Uncle and Nephew in the Old French Chansons de Geste. A study in the 

survival of matriarchy. New York, The Columbia University Press, 

1913, 8vo, pp. xii, 267. 
Lieutenant, U. S. Army; sometime Professor of Romance Languages, 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. Department of Romance 

Languages, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111. 

191 5 *Ostrander, Frederick Curry, Ph.D. 

Li Romans dou Lis. New York, The Columbia University Press, 191 5, 
8vo, pp. vii, 154. 

Adjunct Professor of Romance Languages, University of Texas, Austin, 
Tex. Deceased. 

1916 Kurz, Harry, Ph.D. 

European Characters in French Drama of the Eighteenth Century. New 
York, The Columbia University Press, 1916, 8vo, pp. xii, 329. 

Professor of Romance Languages, Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. 
1916 Luker, Benjamin F., Ph.D. 

The Use of the Infinitive instead of a Finite Verb in French. New York. 
The Columbia University Press, 1916, i2mo, pp. ix, 114. 

[U. S. Army, Paris, France.] 

1916 Heaton, Harry Clifton, Ph.D. 

The Gloria D'Amor of Fra Rocaberti, a Catalan Vision-Poem of the 15th 
Century. Edited with introduction, notes and glossary. New York, 
The Columbia University Press, 191 6, i2mo, pp. xiii, 169. 

Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, New York University, New 
York. 

1917 Mantz, Harold Elmer, Ph.D. 

French Criticism of American Literature before 1850. New York, The 

Columbia University Press, 1917, i2mo, pp. ix, 165. 
128 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, France. 
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1916 Lc Due, Alma de Lande, Ph.D. 

Gonthicr Col and the French Pre-Renaissance. Published in the Romanic 

Review, vols, vii (1916) ; viii (1917), 8vo, pp. viii, 103. 
Instructor in Romance Languages and Literatures, Columbia University, 
New York. 
1914 Harvitt, H&ene, Ph.D. 

Eustorg de Beaulieu, a Disciple of Marot (i495?-i552). Published in the 
Romanic Review, vols, v (1914)1 vi (1915)1 vii (1916), ix (1918), 
8vo, pp. ix, 163. 

Instructor in Romance Languages and Literatures, Teachers College, 

Columbia University, New York. 
1916 Francesco Ettari. 

El Giardeno of Marino Jonata Agnonese, poem of the XVth Century. 

To appear shortly. 
Professor of Italian, College of the City of New York. 

1916 Fisher, John Roberts, Ph.D. 

La Vie de Saint Eustache, par Pierre de Beauvais. Published for the first 
time from the manuscripts of London and Paris, with introduction, 
notes and index. Lancaster, Pa., 8vo, pp. iii, 69. Published in the 
Romanic Review, vol. viii, 1917. 

Professor of Modern Languages, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 

1917 Wood, Mary Morton, Ph.D. 

The Spirit of Protest in Old French Literature. New York, The Colum- 
bia University Press, 191 7, 8vo, pp. xii, 201. 
1 91 7 Pirazzini, Agide, Ph.D. 

The Influence of Italy on the Literary Career of Alphonse de Lamartine. 
New York, The Columbia University Press, i2mo, pp. xii, 168. 

Professor of Modern Languages, Bible Teachers Training School, New 
York. 

1917 Sherwood, Margaret M. 

La Vie de Saint Brendan. Critical edition, made on facsimiles of the 
Original MSS. To appear shortly. 
Wells College, N. Y. 

1918 Vaeth, Joseph Anthony, Ph.D. 

Tirant Lo Blanch, a Study of its Authorship, Principal Sources and His- 
torical Setting. New York, The Columbia University Press, 1918, 
8vo, pp. xvi, 169. 

Instructor in Romance Languages, New York University, New York 
City. 

1918 Swann, Harvey Julian, Ph.D. 

French Terminologies in the Making. Studies in conscious contributions 
to the vocabulary. New York, The Columbia University Press, 191 8, 
8vo, pp. xxii, 250. 
Instructor in High School, Brooklyn. 
1918 *Tyler, Elizabeth Stearns, Ph.D. 

La Chacun de Willame: An Edition of the Unique Manuscript of the 
Poem with Vocabulary and a Table of Proper Nouns. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1919, pp. xvii, 173. Deceased. 
1918 Fundenburg, George Baer, Ph.D. 
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Feudal France in the French Epic. A study of feudal French institutions 
in history and poetry. Princeton, New Jersey, 1918, pp. vi, 121. 

Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Union College, Schenectady, 
New York. 
1918 Beardsley, W. A. 

Infinitive Constructions in Old Spanish. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1921. 

Professor of Romance Languages, Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland. 
1920 Floyd, Juanita Helen. 

Women in the Life of Balzac. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1921, pp. 

xxvii, 320. 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

1920 Atkinson, Geoffroy. 

The Extraordinary Voyage in French Literature before 1700. New York, 

Columbia Press, 1920, pp. xii, 189. 
Amherst College, Mass. 

1921 Dawson, John C. 

The Floral Games of Toulouse. Romanic Review, 1921. (In press.) 

Professor of Romance Languages, Howard University, Ga. 
1921 Ford, Harry C. 

Phonology and Morphology of Modern Provencal. Columbia University 
Press, 1921. (In press.) 

Toronto University. 
1921 Farnham, C. Evangeline. 

American Travellers in Spain. Romanic Review, 1921. (In press.) 

Brown, Irving H. 

Leconte de Lisle. A Study of Man and his Poetry. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1921. (In Press.) 
University of Cincinnati. 



J. L. Gerig. 



Columbia University. 




MISCELLANEOUS 



THE MOUNTAIN OF NIDA— A POSTSCRIPT 

WHEN I published my article on "The Mountain of Nida: 
An Episode of the Alexander Legend" in the Romanic 
Review, Vol. ix, No. 2, April-June, 1918, pp. 129-153, 1 said that 
I had been unable to find any European parallel to the Rumanian 
story, " The Voice of Death," found in Mite Kremnitz's Rumanischc 
Marchen, Leipzig, 1882, No. XI ("Die Stimme des Todes"). In 
a letter recently received from Dr. Johannes Bolte of Berlin my 
attention is called to the story of " The Three Brothers who wanted 
never to die" ("Von den drei Briidern die nie sterben wollten") 
in Dr. Heinrich von Wlislocki's Marchen und Sagen der Buko- 
winaer und Siebenbiirger Armenier, Hamburg, 1891, No. LVIII, 
pp. 165-169. 

The first part of the story may be dismissed in a few words. 
It relates the adventures of three poor but industrious brothers who 
determine to seek their fortune in the world. They part at a 
cross-road promising to meet at that same spot in three years. The 
eldest arrives at a royal city where he learns that the king's crown 
had been stolen the night before. He requests an interview with 
the king and tells him that the night before he had been unable to 
find shelter and had taken refuge in a tree. He was awakened 
from his sleep by a noise and saw three men digging a hole in the 
ground in which to bury a casket containing a crown from which 
they talked about taking the jewels. The brother said he would be 
able to recognize the thieves. At this moment the door of the 
audience chamber opened and the king's prime minister entered 
whom the brother instantly recognized as one of the thieves. The 
culprit confessed his crime and after the casket was recovered he 
and his two accomplices were beheaded. The king kept the brother 
with him for three years and then dismissed him with three wagons 
full of gold. 1 

1 For the first part of this episode see Grimm, Nos. 124 and 129. The detec- 
tion of robbers by persons hidden in trees belongs to the class of stories " Sick 
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The middle brother was approaching a royal city on the bank 
of a large stream when he saw a drowning woman. He jumped 
into the water and rescued her. Then people came up and carried 
him and the woman in a splendid carriage to the royal palace where 
he discovered that he had saved the queen from death. The king 
kept the middle brother with him for three years and then pre- 
sented him with six wagons full of gold. 

The remainder of the story is as follows: "The three years 
passed in the manner described and the three brothers met at the 
cross-road at the appointed time. They then related their ad- 
ventures and while the eldest brother displayed his three wagons 
full of gold and the middle brother brought forward his six wagons 
full of gold, and they congratulated each other and were full of joy 
over their wealth, the youngest brother sat apart by the wayside 
and gazed with indifference at their actions. Finally his brothers 
asked him: "What have you been doing in the last three years? 
Tell us." 

The youngest brother scratched his head and said: "You ask 
me what I have done. I have done very little. It has gone very 
badly with me out in the wide world. I have wandered from one 
city to another, and from one country to another, but nowhere have 
I had good fortune. At last I came to a country where people do 
not die, and there I have fared tolerably well." 

Then his two brothers cried out with one accord : " What do 
you say? You were in a land where the people do not die? How 
is that possible?" "Yes," answered the youngest, "I have been 
in the land and am going back there, for I do not want to die." 
Then his two brothers cried : " We, too, do not want to die ! Come, 
let us go there! Gold have we enough and there can we all live 
forever without any care." 

So they started with their treasures on their way to the land 
where people do not die, and on the journey they commended the 
youngest brother, saying: "Certainly you have been favored by 

Prince or Princess, secret remedy," see Crane's Italian Popular Tales, p. 325, 
and the work in FF Communications recently reviewed in this journal, "The 
Tale of the Two Travellers or the Blinded Man," by R. Th. Christiansen. 
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the "Gliicksfrau." 2 You have found the best. We have received 
gold but you have discovered the land where people do not die. 
But tell us, is it not true that there are many people there, for if 
they do not die but ever increase, there must be scarcely room for 
them in the land." "Why not?" answered the youngest, "it is 
true they do not die, but at times an unknown person calls a certain 
one and leads him away never to be seen again. I therefore advise 
you never to follow any one who may call you, no matter who it 
may be; if you follow him he will lead you out of the land and you 
will never return again." — " Well, we will think it over very care- 
fully," replied his brothers, "we will follow no one who calls us, 
no matter who it may be." 

So they came to the land where people do not die and settled 
there. They lived happily together for a long time when one eve- 
ning the eldest brother sprang from his seat and cried: "I am 
coming, I am coming at once !" His brothers asked him : " What 
are you saying? No one is calling!" "Oh yes," answered the 
eldest," " some one is calling me. I must go. I am coming, I am 
coming!" and he was hurrying out of the house, but his brothers 
held him fast and said to him : " I told you not to follow any one 
who called, no matter who he was, and now you want to follow the 
call which we cannot hear!" "I must go," answered the eldest 
brother, and with the cry : " I am coming," he dashed out of the 
door and disappeared forever. 

The two other brothers continued to live in happiness and com- 
fort. Years passed and neither of them thought of death. One 
day they were walking together in a large meadow, talking together 
of things that had happened long ago. Suddenly the middle brother 
cried : " I'm coming, I'm coming, don't scream so loudly, I'm com- 
ing," and he rushed away over the meadow and the stones and 
ditches. The youngest brother ran after him and had almost over- 

2 According to the superstition of the Armenians the " Gliicksfrau " weaves 
for the child born at the moment when she is suckling her own child " Chance " 
(der Zufall) a Gluckshemd out of her own spittle. For this reason every child 
before it is baptized is laid in a spot where the moon can shine on it, and the 
parents leave the room in order that the " Gliicksfrau " can put on the child the 
garment invisible to them, which it wears unknowingly all its life long, so as to 
be favored in all its actions by good fortune. See Wlislocki, op. cit., p. 70, note. 
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taken him when his brother disappeared in a lake (Meer). The 
youngest brother crept sadly home. The next day he went out 
again to examine the lake which he had seen for the first time the 
day before and of which he had never heard anything. He crossed 
the meadow in every direction, but nowhere saw a lake. While he 
was standing there buried in thought an old man came up to him 
and asked: "What are you thinking of, my son?" The youngest 
brother answered : " Yesterday there was a lake here in which my 
brother disappeared, and to-day there is no lake to be seen here ! " — 
"True, my son," replied the old man, "what you saw yesterday 
was eternity, which was and is forever. Here, too, people die, 
only they do not know it." With these words the old man disap- 
peared. The youngest brother, however, thought to himself: If 
people die here too, I will rather die in my own native land ! So 
he packed up his treasures and journeyed to his own country, where 
until his death he led a pious life." 

It is probable that the above Armenian story is the link between 
the two Persian versions cited in my article, "The Mountain of 
Nida," and the Rumanian story in Mite Kremnitz. 



T. F. Crane 



Cornell University 




THE PEDIGREE OF A PHRASE IN DANTE 
(PURG. VII, 107-8) 

SOME years ago, in taking issue 1 with the emendation suggested 
by the lamented M. Jean Acher of two lines in Raoul de 
Cambrai (1012, 1190) : 



I had occasion to note that the attitude described was a conven- 
tional pose of melancholy, found in both the plastic art and the 
literature of the middle ages. But I did not realize to what an 
early date this pose could be traced, nor how it had become a 
settled convention in one of the most widely spread scenes of Chris- 
tian art, the Crucifixion, a fact that had also escaped the attention 
of the learned M. Paul Meyer, in his description of such a pose in 
a miniature of the fourteenth century, in which he had occasion to 
refer to my note. 2 

It appears in works of Greek sculpture, going back to at least 
the fifth century B.C. A sitting woman is figured on the metope 
of an Attic funereal temple, resting her chin on her right hand, 3 
as is the case of the standing female figure on an Athenian funereal 
stele, where the chin rests on the closed right hand, 4 while on 
another stele, a standing male figure rests his chin on his open left 
hand. 5 The same pose with the right hand may be attributed to 
widely distributed variants of a seated figure in the Vatican, which 
goes by the name of Penelope, 6 of which the original is of the fifth 

1 " Sur la Locution ' sa main a sa maissele,' " Zeitschr. f. rom. Philol, XXXIV 
(1910), 571-572. 

2 Romania, XXXIX (1910), 541. 

8 O. Hamdy Bey et Th. Reinach, Une NScropole royale a Sidon, 1892, 245 ; 
Fig. 66. 

4 lb., 259, Fig. 70. 
*Ib., 259, Fig. 71. 

•Percy Gardner, Sculptured Tombs of Hellas, 1896, 137-138; Plate VI; for 
variants of the type cf. Hamid Bey et Reinach, op. cit., 244, n. 3. 
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century, while in a statue of a sitting woman, in the Berlin Museum, 
the inclined head is resting on the right hand. 7 The stele of Demo- 
cleides, a work of the fourth century, depicts the dead man, with 
his cheek resting on his right hand, 8 while another relief of the 
same date represents the father of the deceased youth, his right 
hand raised to his mouth, gazing earnestly into the face of his son.* 
Among the eighteen female figures on the famous Sarcophagus of 
the Mourners of Sidon, an Athenian product, dated 370-360 B.C., 10 
which represents various poses expressive of grief, eight of them 
are raising their hands towards their faces, one touching her fingers 
to her chin, one resting her chin on her closed hand, one resting her 
cheek, and another her head on the open hand. 11 The most inter- 
esting instance of the classic pose is found in the celebrated relief 
from Melos, now in the Louvre, 12 a work of the middle of the fifth 
century, B.C., 18 of which a more recent replica was found at 
Peiraieus. 14 It portrays a scene from the tragic history of the 
house of Atreus. Electra is represented sitting by the tomb of her 
father Agamemnon, her left elbow resting on her knee, her face 
bowed on her folded hand, while she is all unconscious of the ap- 
proach of the faithful servant Talthybius, with Orestes and 
Pylades. 15 

In the earliest representations of the crucifixion in Syrian icon- 
ography, Mary is represented with her two arms raised under her 
cloak, and John holds a book in one hand, while he raises the other 
to address her. This type persisted in Byzantine art as late as from 
the tenth to the twelfth century, 16 but already in the East, as well 

7 Gardner, op. cit, 139, Plate VIII. 
« lb., 154, 153, Fig. 59. 

9 Gardner, op. cit, 152, Plate XV. 

10 F. Studniczki, "ttber die Grundlagen der geschicht. Erklarung der sido- 
nischen Sarkophage," Jahrb. d. K. D. Arch. Instituts, IX (1894), 211, 226; Gard- 
ner, 249. 

« Hamdy Bey et Th. Reinach, op. cit, Planches VI-X. 
1* A. Conze, Mon. de VInst, VI, Plate LVII, 1. 
18 lb. ; cf . Roscher, Myth. Lexicon, I. 

14 Frohner, Cat. de la Coll. Lecuyer, No. 310, Plate 30. 

15 The relief was first correctly interpreted by C. Robert, Bild und Lied, 1881, 
167-172. The characteristic variations of this pose in classic art have been summed 
up in a note by W. de Griineisen, Rassegna d'Arte, 1904, 13, n. 1. 

16 G. Millet, Recherches sur Vlconographie de V£vangile aux XIV*, XV e , et 
XVI 9 siicles, 1916, 400-401. 
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as in the West, beginning with the ninth century, both figures are 
represented with one hand resting on the lips or cheek. 17 Another 
type, even more common in the West than in the East, conforming 
as the former did to the tradition of Syria, where it originated or 
developed as an Eastern product, represents both figures with their 
hands to their cheeks, Mary the right hand, and John the left hand. 
This type survived in the West until the Renaissance. 18 

A variant of this type appears in both the East and West 
towards the end of the tenth century. There was a return to the 
early manner, in which the grief of Mary was not expressed. She 
raises her left hand to her breast as a sign of respect, while John 
rests his cheek in his one hand, and no longer holds the book in his 
other hand, so as to bring out more clearly that he is not the evan- 
gelist but the afflicted disciple. This type is found far and wide in 
both the East and West. 19 Nor is this pose confined to this scene 
in Christian art, as on an early Gallic sarcophagus, of the fourth to 
eighth century, on which the scene of Daniel in the Lions' Den is 
represented, 20 a figure interpreted as being the false accuser, con- 
demned to the lions, holds his hand to his face, making a gesture of 
despair. 21 

The same pose is found on Roman coins and medallions of both 
the Republican and Imperial periods, on denarii of the Gens Julia, 22 
representing captives, on a medallion of Vespasian representing a 
sitting Jewish woman with her hand to her forehead, with the 
legend DEVICTA IVDAEA, 23 and the same figure appears on a 

17 lb., 401-402. 
« lb., 802-804. 

19 Millet, op. cit, 404-^407. Cf . O. M. Dalton on " A Relief Representing the 
Crucifixion in the Paris Church of St. Dunstan at Stepney," Proc. of the Soc. of 
Antiquaries, ed. Ser. XXII (1907-1908), 228-230, a work dated 1000-1200. The 
author has noted the long persistence of the pose, and its appearance in the Sidon 
sepulchre. 

20 E. Le Blant, "Le Sarcophage chr6tien de Luc de Beam," Rev. archeol, 
N. S., XL (1880), 133. The learned author in a note has commented on the 
early date, and continuation of the artistic and literary tradition, supplying me 
with part of my references. 

21 lb., 133. 

22 lb., 133, n. 3. 

28 H. Cohen, Description historique des Monnaies frappies sous VEmpire 
romain, 2d ed., I (1880), 378, No. 142; cf. Nos. 143-144. 
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number of medallions of the same emperor with the legend 
IVD(A)EA CAPTA, 24 and on a number of those of Titus with 
the legend IVD.CAP., 25 while the same pose is found on medallions 
of Trajan, with the legend DAC.CAP., 26 and on denarii of the 
same emperor, one of which represents a Parthian seated on arms, 
and another, the same figure with the legend PARTHIA CAPTA. 27 

The earliest literary evidence of the pose is found m Latin and 
Greek works, both dating from the third century. In a scene 
which St. Cyprian, in a letter 28 written 249-50, 29 conjures up as 
symbolical of the Christian community, he represents one of the 
characters as " iuvenis anxius et cum quadam indignatione subtris- 
tis maxillam manu tenens maesto uultu sedebat." At the very be- 
ginning of the Historiae Aethiopicae of Heliodorus, written at the 
end of the third century, 30 at the earliest, the heroine Chariklea is 
described in her affliction 31 "rofc ph> irapwai irepiaXyowra" as sitting 
down with the elbow of her right arm resting on her right thigh, 
while her cheek rested in her fingers : " /*w & T £ rbv ay/e&va 
Oar&pas ytlp&i i<f>€&pd£ovcra teal tow SoktvXois rt)V trapethv bnrpfyaaa" 

It is a long jump from these instances in early Christian litera- 
ture and a Greek romance, to those found in Old-French 82 and 
Middle High German literature, which I have cited. To these two 
or three may be added in Italian. Did Dante have in mind such a 
pose in one of the sepulchral monuments to which he refers in such 

24 lb., 386, Nos. 240, 244-246. 

25 lb., 418, Nos. 107-112; 448, No. 225; 460, No. 391; cf. the same pose with- 
out legend, 454, 305-307. 

26 lb., II, 30-31, Nos. 119-120; 32, No. 135; 72, 531-536; cf. the same pose 
representing Germania, cited in old catalogues, lb., II, 42, No. 221. 
27 Le Blant, art. ext., 133, n. 3. 

28 Epist., XI, par. 4; ed. Hartel (Corp. script, eccl.), I, 498, io-n. 
29 E. W. Benson, Cyprian. His Life, his Times, his Works, New York, 1807, 
xxii, 76, 103. 

80 Christ-Schmid, Gesch. d. griechischen Literatur, 1913, II, 653. E. Rohde, 
Der griechischer Roman, 2d ed., 1900, 494. 
81 1, 2. 

82 To these may be added a phrase near the beginning of the Citi des Dames 
of Christine de Pisan: "En telle dolente pensee ensi que j'estoie, la teste baissee 
comme personne honteuse, les yeulx plains de larmes, tenant ma main soubz ma 
joue, acoutee sus le pommel de ma chayere"; M. Laigle, Le Livre des Trois 
Vertus de Christine de Pisan, 191 2, 10. 
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a touching way, comparing them with the carvings on the pave- 
ment, in one of the circles of purgatory (Purg. XII, 16-24) • 



Come, perche, di lor, memoria sia, 
Sopra i sepolti, le tombe terragne 
Portan segnato quel, ch'elli eran pria ; 
. Onde 15, molte volte, se ne piagne, 
Per la puntura della rimembranza, 
Che solo ai pii da delle calcagne ; 

Si vid'io li, ma di miglior sembianza 
Secondo Tartificio, figurato 
Quanto, per via, di fuor dal monte, avanza, 



when he describes the pose of Henry I of Navarre, "met in the 
milder shades of Purgatorio" (Purg. VII, 107-8) : 



An anonymous poem of the late fourteenth century introduces the 
author himself : 



and Boiardo has his hero of the Orlando Innamorato complain 
(Parte I, II, 25). 



Professor H. R. Lang over thirty years ago 86 noted the frequent 

88 Cf. A. D'Ancona, // Canto VII del Purgatorio (Lectura Dantis), 1901, 31 : 
" II personaggio dantesco . . . lascia caderc il volto nel cavo della mano, e per 
tal modo da segno di cuore vilmente accasciato." 

84 G. da Prato, // Paradiso degli Alberti, ed A. Wesselofsky, I (1867), 161. 

85 Cf . F. Berni, Orlando Innamorato, II, 27. 



88 "The Face in Spanish Metaphors" Publ. Mod. Lang. Ass., Ill (1887), 
73-74. 



L'altro vedete, c'ha fatto alia guancia, ' 
Della sua palma, sospirando, letto? 83 



Onde posto a seder sul limitare 
Tutto pensoso la gota appogiando 
SopraT sinistro braccio ad aspettare, 5 



84 



Ed io come dolente femminella 
Tengo la guancia posata a la mano, 
E sol mi aiuto, lacrimando invano. 8 
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use in Old Spanish of the phrase "ser, estar (tener) mano a 
maxiella " in the significance of being pensive or afflicted. But the 
phrase is not confined to Occidental literature, as it is found in both 
the ancient literature and the modern folklore of India. 87 



Cornell University 

87 Th. Zachariae, "Zur Geschichte vom weisen Haikar " Zeitschr. des Vereins 
f. Volkskunde, XVII, 194. The gesture and its significance have not been noted 
or discussed by Darwin in his treatment of expressions of grief, dejection, help- 
lessness, etc. ; The Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals, New York, 
1873, 178-107, 264-272, nor by G. Mallery, "Sign Language among North American 
Indians," First Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1881, 269-552; nor 
by W. Wundt, Volkerpsychologie, I, Die Sprache, 1900, 131-243. 
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ETYMOLOGIES AND ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES: 1 



Rumanian boiandroc, buft, camp (dialectal), glivili (dialectal), 
sasma, scraba, sobolan 



Boiandrbc, boiandruc, ' lintel/ has been left without etymology 
in D AR. To all appearance it is Osmanli boiunduruk ( bojundurUq ) , 
'yoke (horse) collar/ with the same change of Tk. t*>Rum. a 
which appears in Rum. borangic < Tk. burunguk and sandrama 
< Tk. sondurma. The semantic transition 'yoke — lintel' through 
some such link as 'cross-bar' presents no difficulty when we think 
of Lat. jugum, used for ' collar, yoke/ and also for ' several kinds 
of beams.' 



In our previous discussion of the word buflea (Romanic 
Review, X, 171) we had the occasion to remark that the words 
gathered by DAR under the heading buft (vol. I, part I, p. 676) 
did not all belong together etymologically. An attempt is made 
herewith to isolate buft itself by tracing it to Transylvanian Ger- 
man Butch 'stomach, haunch.' (Cf. MHG botech, 'Bottich; 
Rumpf, Leichnam' said to be related to English body.) We may 
assume, indeed, that in the process of transmission from German to 
Rumanian the final consonantal group, which is unpronounceable 
in the latter language, was transposed and that the resulting -ht- 
was then changed to ft, as it always is in Rumanian. (Cf. 
anghemoft < Eingemachtes, ghift < Gicht.) 2 As for bufti, a nick- 
name given to fat persons (DAR, /. cit.) f it is due, in part at least, 
to Hungarian bufti, 'chubby faced/ from bufa, 'cheek.' 

1 Continued from Romanic Review, X, 171-173. Full bibliographical indi- 
cations previously given are not repeated. The abbreviation DAR stands for 
Dictionarul limbii romane published by the Rumanian Academy under the 
editorship of Professor Sextil Puscafiu. 

2 There are, moreover, instances of German ch > Rum. /, even when / does 
not follow: suf<Schuch (dialectal for Schuh), blef < Blech. (I. Borcea in 
10. Jahrcsb. d. Inst. f. rum. Sprache zu Leipzig, p. 243). 
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2. Rumanian buft 
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3. Rumanian (Dialectal) camp 

A word in use among the miners of Ofenbaia in the West 
Transylvanian Mountains ("Muntii Apuseni"), camp, explained 
in DAR (vol. I, part II, p. 69) as "quartz mele a d'autres elements 
metalliques," (Tiktin: "erzhaltiger Quartz"), is in all likelihood 
identical with German Kamm, Camp, "eine Gesteinmasse von 
grosser Festigkeit und bedeutenderem Umfange, welche in minder 
fester Gebirgsschichten eingelagert ist;" (in Mansfeld) "eine der 
obersten Schichten des Kupf erschieferflotzes " ; 8 MHG kam(p), 
"testes Gestein das hervorschiesst und den Gang verdriickt" 
(Lexer). 

4. Rumanian (Dialectal) glivilft 

This word, explained in DAR (s.v.) as "sorte de champignon" 
but left without etymological connexions, belongs to the family of 
Serbocroatian gljiva, 'mushroom/ gljivica=babino uho (with 
which cf. Rum. urechea babei), 'Peziza aurantia Pers.;' etc. (Cf. 
Vuk St. Karagic, Lexicon serbko-germanico-Latinum, 3d ed., Bel- 
grade, 1898, pp. 10, 93). For the Indo-European relationship of 
the Serbocroatian word may be consulted Berneker, Slav. etym. 
Worterb., vol. I, p. 303. 

5. Rumanian sa$ma 

Of sasma, 'cast-net/ Prof. Tiktin (Worterbuch, p. 1369) writes 
" Anscheinend tiirk. sasma, ' Besturtztsein/ " But this is only " an- 
scheinend," since sayma proceeds by assimilation from *sasma and 
withal from Turkish sacma, "Fisch- oder Jagdnetz mit kleinen 
Bleistiicken am Rande," 4 an appellation [from the stem sacmak 
(sdcmaq), 'to scatter/] which the 'cast-net' shares with the 'shot' 
which weighs it down. From the Turkish, sacma, 'small shot,' 
gassed unchanged into the Bulgarian and Serbian languages, whilst 
in Modern Greek it appears as o-aT&pdSia, <raT%afid$e:. (J. A. E. 
Schmidt, Deutsch-neugriechisches Worterbuch, Leipzig, 1825, p. 
492.) 

6. Rumanian scraba 

A contemptuous term for a 'worn out shoe,' scrabi (scroabi, 
scroabd, scroambd) entered as of unknown origin in Tiktin, Wbr- 

8 Veith, Deutsche* Bergwdrterbuch, p. 283. Cf. also the Grimms' Dictionary, 
vol. V, p. 106. 

4 W. Radloff, Versuch eines Worterbuchs der Turk-Dialekte, St. Petersburg, 
vol. IV, col. 393. 
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terbuch, p. 1391, is Ukranian skrab, "alter abgetragener Stiefel ,, 
(Zelechowsky.) 5 The latter, like the related words skarban(ec), 
skarbun(ec), is a postverbal noun from skrjabaty (skrjabotyty, 
etc.), 'to scrape off, wear out' (said especially of shoes), from the 
common Slavic root skreb, ' to scrape/ seen also in Ukrainian Skrebty 
(skrebty), 'to scrape.' While the initial sc- in Rumanian for 
Slavic sk- is not without example (Rumanian scatolcd < Russian 
skatulka), it is more likely that sc- in scrabd has a counterpart in 
Ukrainian dialectology. (In Ukrainian sk<sk before / and r). 
The epenthetic m in scroamba < *scrob& (with 0 for a before the 
labial &), finds a counterpart in the pairs of words coroabi — 
scoroambd, calaraba — calarambi, and bame — bambe. 



According to Professor Tiktin (Worterbuch, p. 1450) the ety- 
mology of Wallachian sobolan, 'rat 9 is unknown. Yet, after 
separating the ending -an which appears in most of the words for 
'rat* (guzgan, do tan, chifcan, etc.), there stands nothing in the 
way of our identifying this word with jobdl, ' rat/ used among the 
Rumanians of Serbia according to Prof. Weigand (7. Jahresb. d. 
Inst. f. rum. Sp. zu Leipzig, p. 87), but undoubtedly of wider (and 
especially Wallachian) distribution. Since, besides §obol, the word 
sobol, which in Rumania generally designates the 'mole/ is used 
in the Banat in the meaning of 'rat* (DAR, s.v. guz, 'mole, rat'), 
the ultimate ancestor of sobolan is evidently Russian sobolj (whence 
have come, in addition to Rumanian sobol, the various European 
variants of 'sable'). Initial as against original 5- is accounted 
for by the influence of soarece, §oacit, fom&c (all being words for 
'mouse' and 'rat'), 6 and perhaps also of §arpe, soparla and $olo- 
mdndra. 



Columbia University 

5 Eugen Zelechowsky, Ruthenisch-deutsches Worterbuch, Lemberg, 1886. 
2 vols. 

*§oac<it, foc&t, etc, entered in Professor Tiktin's Worterbuch as of un- 
known etymology, is identical with Serbocroatian Sokac (plur., Sokci, the name 
of a Catholic Serbian population (cf. Prof. G. Weigand in 14. Jahresb. d. rum. 
Inst., p. 185). As for som&c, found in the Anonymus Caransebiensis, it is no 
doubt the same as Russ. homjak, the 'hamster/ 
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La Que st tone del " Fiore ": articolo di Guido Mazzoni. 

Un ben ragionato articolo di Guido Mazzoni ncl Giornale d' Italia del i° gen- 
naio, agile staff etta per un volume prossimo ad uscire di cui acuisce il deside- 
rio, ha portato alia ribalta la questione, finora rimasta dietro le scene, di quel 
singolare prodotto che e il nostro Fiore: un'elaborazione del Roman de la Rose, 
colla quale i quattromila novenari di Guillaume de Lorris e i piu che diciottomila 
di Jean de Meung sono stati convertiti in tremila dugentoquarantotto endecasil- 
labi, sotto forma di una serie di dugentotrentadue sonetti. 

Parlo di "questione," perche" l'interesse del Fiore culmina nel problema del 
suo autore : problema che ha appassionato i dantisti, e che ora, nell'anno memo- 
rando in cui siamo entrati, suscita vivo interesse in tutto quanto il pubblico non 
incolto. Si tratta nientemeno che di vedere se un'opera rimasta ignota fino al 
1881 possa appartenere a Dante. Per dimensioni, fra le poetiche, essa verrebbe 
a collocarsi subito dopo la Commedia. 

A giudicare dall' esperienza mia particolare, i lettori dello scritto del Maz- 
zoni hanno per la maggior parte scrollato scetticamente le spalle ; e si sono certo 
meravigliati sentendo che la tesi affermativa, suffragata gia vent'anni addietro 
con argomentazione ampia dal Mazzoni medesimo nella giubilare Raccolta di 
Studi critici dedicata ad Alessandro d'Ancona, avesse subito trovato assenziente 
Francesco d'Ovidio. Questi anzi rincaro e rincalz6. E se nelPanimo del primo 
assertore erano rimaste incertezze, o perlomeno se al Mazzoni era parso doveroso 
di temperare in faccia agli altri la propria convinzione, il d'Ovidio si tenne ora- 
mai sicuro. 

Le spalle erano bensi state scrollate dal D'Ancona, che per il primo aveva 
fiutato di lontano il Fiore nel Cata'logo dei Manoscritti della Facolta di Medicina 
di Montpellier e aveva desiderato di pubblicarlo. Le scrollo quando (credo di 
potermi riferire con fiducja a ricordi miei personali) nel proemio dell'editore a 
cui la So ciSti pour Vitude des langues romanes aveva commesso la pubblicazione, 
proemio a lui communicato, manoscritto o in bozze, " avanti lettura," trovo che 
Dante era rappresentato quale autore positivamente probabile. Ammonito da , 
lui, Ferdinando Castets mozzd le ali al suo pensiero, e si limit6 ad esprimerlo, 
insieme colle ragioni che lo avevano prodotto, come una prima idea. Di cio che 
il D'Ancona gli dette lode rendendo conto del volume nella Nuova Antologia. 

In realta, giudicando inammissibile l'attribuzione, 1'illustre professore del- 
l'Universita di Pisa cedeva con conoscenza di causa e copiosa dottrina a quello 
stesso pregiudizio che agisce ora sui meno consapevoli lettori del Giornale d' 
Italia. Messo da parte ogni preconcetto, bisogna invece pesar bene le ragioni che 
stanno in f avore : quelle gia viste dal Castets ; quelle addotte e largamente svolte 
dal Mazzoni ; quelle aggiunte dal d'Ovidio ; e vedere a che cosa esse portino. 

Si rilegga a buon conto ponderatamente da chiunque voglia sincerarsi l'ar- 
ticolo recente, e si trovera che la causa propugnata poggia sopra fondamenta 
robuste. La suffragano circostanze esteriori; la confortano validamente consi- 
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derazioni interne. Appaiono invece assai poco valide le argomentazioni che la 
dovrebbero oppugnare. Qui io mi limito a toccar pochi punti di piu agevole 
valutazione. 

Gran caposaldo il nome " Durante " che incontestabilmente, per ammissione 
dello stesso D'Ancona, Tautore-protagonista attribuisce a se* medesimo. A 
Durante, Dante sta nell* identico rapporto di Bice a Beatrice. L'uno e la forma 
prima, Taltro 1* ipocoristica dell'uso comune e familiare. E a quel modo che 
nella vita giornaliera era chiamata Bice, e Bice si trova detta an che nel testa- 
mento paterno, colei che nel poema e Beatrice, torna benissimo che Dante si 
valesse talofa anche dell* integro Durante. Meglio che mai torna, date le circo- 
stanze in cui la cosa awiene: in genere, nella gioventu, proclive a darsi arie, e 
alia quale dobbiamo in ogni caso risalire; poi, specificamente, anzitutto nel so- 
netto 82, dove il Durante sulla bocca di Amore per chi " come sag[g]io fu si 
fermo e stante," implica verosimilmente anche il valor e etimologico e pud essere 
rawicinato al f amoso " molti la chiamavano Beatrice i quali non sapevano che si 
chiamare" della Vita Nuova. Ne, badando bene, c* e* da adombrarsi del Ser, 
da cui il nome e accompagnato neH'altro caso in cui esso occorre (son. 202), e 
che parve un tempo . richiedere per Tautore la professione notarile, mal poten- 
dosi pensare ch'egli fosse ecclesiastico. Gia, il Ser ci si dimostra accidentale col 
fatto (ben lo noto il Mazzoni) dell'apparire delle due volte una soltanto. £ 
storicamente esso e piu legittimo del Messere, che parrebbe cosi naturale, e che 
invece ha dovuto deporre tanto spesso una parte del suo significato, riducendosi 
a dire Signore, in cambio di Signor mio. Ma s'abbia pur riguardo quanto si 
vuole al fatto che la limitazione d'uso al tempo del Fiore, s'era prodotta: come 
fu rilevato da un pezzo, nel verso " Cosi avenne al buon di Ser Durante " c* h 
dello scherzoso. II protagonista e detto Ser a quella stessa maniera come uno di 
noi puo accompagnare un Messere o un Signore al nome suo proprio o all'altrtii, 
parlando a se medesimo o ad un intimo amico : " Messer tale, guarda a quello 
che fail" 

Ma che il Durante se la dica con Dante, non basta di sicuro per portarci 
direttamente air Alighieri. Quant i altri D{ur)anti ci furono e poterono 
esserci! Sennonche* qui si tratta di un rimatore; di un rimatore che il linguaggio 
vuole fiorentino o press'a poco ; e di tale che non puo essere davvero il Maianese 
ne alcuno della sua risma. Chi compose il Fiore fu persona di molto talento. 
Sia pure che non vi si trovi il segno deirunghia del leone : non in tutte le opere 
di un grande si manifest a di necessita la sua grandezza. Qui lo scopo era di 
ritrarre con linee piu semplici, omettendo 1'accessorio, Tesuberante modello; e vi 
si e riusciti in modo non facilmente pareggiabile. Far cio in sonetti, mentre il 
sonetto, a differenza di una stanza qualsiasi, vuol essere qualche cosa di com- 
piuto in se medesimo, accrebbe di non so quanto la difficolta dell'impresa. I 
sonetti son tagliati con abilita e con franchezza di mano veramente singolare. 
All'opera non pot6 accingersi se non qualcuno che si sentisse ben sicuro di se* 
medesimo. Vi si mise prima o dopo la composizione dei sessantun sonetti di cui 
consta quello che si e detto Trattato di ben servire del Canzoniere Vaticano? 
Direi piuttosto dopo. Si va piu oltre quantitativamente che li non si faccia e ci si 
discos ta maggiormente sotto il rispetto della materia dalla strada consueta. Ora, 
non e cosa di poco rilievo che il Trattato sia cresciuto ancor esso ne* campi dove, 
se dantesco, sarebbe germogliato e sbocciato il Fiore. E si badi: Y ipotesi che 
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l'autore del Trattato sia il maggiore amico della gioventu di Dante, Guido Caval- 
canti, e ora accolta da molti. 

Si percorran que* campi ; si spazi pure all'intorno : un Durante, notaio o non 
notaio, a cui Topera possa con qualche fondamento essere data, non si trovera, 
credo, in futuro, come invano si e cercato in addietro. Darlo, non sarebbe altra 
cosa che regalarlo. Cosi fu regalo quello che lo Zingarelli voile fame a un Ser 
Durante da San Miniato, di cui abbiamo una ballata e nulla piu. Saviamente il 
D'Ancona, dopo averlo chiamato davanti a s£, lo aveva senza indugio mandato 
per i fatti suoi. Immaginare che nella Firenze, od anche nella Toscana della 
fine del secolo decimoterzo o de' primi del decimoquarto si sia mantenuto recon- 
dito un rimatore quale apparisce l'autore del Fiore, e un andar contro ad ogni 
verosimiglianza. Certo vi si va piu assai che coirattribuzione all'Alighieri. 

Che fecondita, non menzionata da nessuno, sia rimasta Topera anche spet- 
tando a lui, non e invece cosa di cui sia da provar meraviglia. Che sapremmo 
noi della " pistola sotto forma di serventese " in cui si passavano in rassegna le 
" sessanta piu belle donne de la cittade," se, unicamente per il motivo accidentale 
deU'essere il nome di Beatrice capitato al numero nove, Dante non si fosse in- 
dotto a menzionarla nella Vita Nuova (§ vi) ? Eppure sessanta donne e chi 
aveva in pfegio ciascuna di loro erano interessate alia diffusione e conserva- 
zione. Segnalabile per diverso rispetto la sparizione della canzone "Traggemi 
de la mente Amor la stiva," che Dante stesso doveva desiderar perpetuata per 
la particolarita ritmica che lo porta a ricordarla nel De vulgari Eloquentia (II, 



Che il serventese rimanesse o non rimanesse, dovette importar poco all'au- 
tore nella maturita. Di sicuro per contro avrebbe avuto caro che sparissero i 
sonetti della villana tenzone con Forese, di cui, attore, dovette sentir rimorso piu 
che, semplice spettatore, non arrossisse neirinferno deU'essersi lasciato attrarre 
dalla rissa di Sinone e Mastro Adamo. Probabilmente vi si adopero ; e per poco 
non vi riusci. Non troppo diversamente, per motivo della lubrica conclusione, 
se il Fiore fu opera sua, ebbe a procurarne la soppressione, o almeno non ne 
favori di certo la divulgazione. L'analogia stessa colla Commedia gli dovette 
riuscire odiosa. All'analogia s'accompagnava un contrasto stridente. 11 Fiore 
sta a rappresentarci il traviamento: la Commedia e purificazione. Forse non 
senza intenzione il Roman de la Rose non e punto segnalato cola dove nel De 
vulgari Eloquentia (I, x, 2) si esemplificano i titoli del volgare d'otl alia premi- 
nenza, e ha da contentarsi di andar confuso dentro alia indicazione generica 
" et quamplures alie ystorie ac doctrine." Giustamente pertanto il Mazzoni stimo 
fino dal 1901 piu naturale "il silenzio . . . che fu subito e dur6 quindi intorno 
al Fiore " nell* ipotesi che appartenga a Dante, che se fosse d'altri. " Un altro 
poeta qualsiasi non Tavrebbe pubblicato? non Tavrebbe se non pubblicato, las- 
ciato in qualche modo diffondere? ed era tale in se Topera, da avere rapida e 
lieta fortuna, forse anche per quella sua stessa mordacita contro il clero." 

Di una pubblicazione iniziale abbiamo del resto, e fu gia riferita dal Castets, 
la testimonianza nel sonetto " Messer Brunetto, questa pulzelletta," che il Castets 
credette indirizzato a Brunetto Latini e che invece si vide poi essere inviato a 
Messer Brunetto — familiarmente Betto — Brunelleschi. Che la " pulzelletta " che 
" vuol esser letta " sia il Fiore, puo ritenersi indubiato se il " Messer Giano " 
dell'ultimo verso a cui sarebbe da ricorrere in ultima istanza per i dubbi che 
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rimanessefo riguardo a certi punti, e Jean de Meung, secondo e maggior autore 
del Roman de la Rose, come col Mazzoni e i piu credo ancor io. GY inciampi da 
cui fu rattenuto il d'Ovidio, perche toscanamente Giano risale a Torrigiano e 
altri nomi consimili e non ha che veder un Giovanni che da Gianni, a me paiono 
assai facilmente superabili. Qui non si tratta di accorciamento, bens'i di riflesso ; 
e a un Jean francese Giano fa eco ottimamente, n6 si vede come Jean potrebbe 
essere echeggiato in altra maniera. — La conseguenza? — Se il sonetto, come non 
par dubitabile, (non ne dubita Michele Barbil) e di Dante, a Dante appartiene 
il Fiore. 

Una conclusione cosi pfossima all'affermazione risoluta aspettera per scio- 
gliersi da ogni dubbio che sul Fiore abbia manifestato il suo attuale parere anche 
un giudice di autorita ben grande, per certi ris petti in particolar modo, che ad 
esso, simultaneamente al Mazzoni, molto ha atteso in questi ultimi tempi: il 
Parodi. Da lui desidero soprattutto di sentire cio che abbia da osservare ri- 
guardo al linguaggio, ossia quanto agli elementi che ne intorbidano il fiorenti- 
nismo e la toscanita. Mi par difficile tuttavia che gli scrupoli che credo di saper 
nati neH'animo suo non si dissipino, come sotto i raggi del sole sfumano quelli 
suscitati dal Durante, dal Ser, dal silenzio contemporaneo e successivo. E cosi 
stimo assai probabile che tra gli effetti del presente centenario dantesco sia 
anche uno stabile accrescimento del patrimonio artistico dell'Alighieri. Che se 
il Fiore nulla aggiungera alia sua corona, l'averlo composto costituira pur sempre 
un fatto significativo nella storia deiranima e dello spirito suo. £ gfazie al 
Mazzoni, che ha riveduto accuratissimamente il testo sull'unico manoscritto, 
anche il Fiore s'avra in un'edizione sicura, da mettere accanto a quella che di 
tutte le altre opere sta per vedere la luce sotto gli auspici ed a cura della 
Societa Dantesca Italiana. 



Pio Rajna. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF OVID ON CRESTIEN DE TROYES 

THE purpose of this study is to set forth, in the briefest manner 
possible, the influence of Ovid on Crestien de Troyes. 1 This 
influence appears particularly in the love-treatment in all the works 
of Crestien that have come down to us with the exception of Erec 
et Enide and Guillaume d'Angleterre. There is still some doubt as 
to whether our Crestien wrote the last named poem. Leaving the 
Guillaume, therefore, out of consideration for the moment, it may 
be said that the influence of Ovid on Crestien's conception of love 
marks a clearcut division in our author's literary development. 
Thus the chronological order of Crestien's work will, incidentally, 
be established as that in which the poet listed them himself in his 
prologue to Cligis, with the Ovidiana, which mark the beginning of 
the French poet's infatuation with Ovid, following Erec. The tale 
of Guillaume d'Angleterre presents especial difficulties because its 
love-situations resemble Crestien's earlier manner and yet the work 
is not mentioned in the prologue to Clig&s. It will appear, how- 
ever, in the course of our study that the poem in question was 
written either by another than Crestien de Troyes or, if by our 
poet, then early in his career before he adopted the Ovidian love- 
psychology. 

It is remarkable that so attractive a theme has never received 
careful and adequate attention. As early as 1883 Gaston Paris 
called attention to the fact that the idea of treating love as a science 
must have had its origin in Ovid's Ars amatoria, and thus indicated 

1 Professor W. A. Nitze has aided the author of this article greatly by his 
advice and extensive criticism. The writer is also indebted in a similar manner 
to Professor T. A. Jenkins, Professor E. P. Dargan, and Professor T. P. Cross. 
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an interesting chapter in the critical study of Crestien's poems. 
After pointing out that Ovid's treatment of love resembles chivalric 
love as portrayed by Crestien, he closed his short discussion with 
the statement that other analogies would easily be discovered by 
anyone who would study the problem with care. 2 W. A. Nitze 
mentions the " evident analogies that the love situations of Crestien's 
poems offer to Ovid." 8 Karl Heyl 4 speaks of Ovid as the leader 
and master of courtly poets in the North of France and indicates 
some influences of Ovid on Crestien as one of a group of writers 
who took Ovid as an authority in matter and in form. Pio Rajna 
points out a single case of Ovid's influence on Crestien's Perceval* 
Wilibald Schroetter 6 compares the beginning of the lyric Amors, 
tanqon et bataille, attributed to Crestien, to lines from Ovid's 
Amores. Edmond Faral suggests the need of a comprehensive 
study of Ovid's influence on French literature of the second half 
of the 1 2th century, especially on Crestien de Troyes. 7 

The evidence in support of our major thesis will be presented 
first in detail, the conclusions to be deduced will then be set forth, 
and lastly the incidental determination of a new chronology of 
Crestien's works will be elucidated. 



Crestien informs us himself that he translated or adapted some 
of Ovid's works. This information is to be found in the opening 

2 Gaston Paris, "Le conte de la charrette," Romania, XII (1883), 519. 
* " Sans et matiere dans les ceuvres de Chretien de Troyes," Romania, XLIV 
(1915), 28. 

4 Die Theorie der Minne in den altesten M inner omanen Frankreichs. Mar- 
burg dissertation, 191 1; reviewed by Kuechler in Zeitsch. fiir frans. Sprache 
und Lit., 1912, II, 20-44. 

*Le Fonti dell' Orlando Furioso, 2 Firenzi, 1900, 87, n. 1. My attention was 
called to this note by Professor P. O. Skinner. 

*Ovid und die Troubadours, Halle, 1908, 44; reviewed by Vossler, Ltbl f. 
germ. u. rom. Phil., II (1909), 63 ff., and by Jeanroy, Annates du Midi, XXI 
(1009), 517 ff. 

7<4 0vide et quelques autres sources du roman d'Eneas," Rom,, XL (1911), 
161, and Recherches sur les sources latines des contes et rontons courtois, Paris, 
1913. 
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Mention of Ovid or of Ovidian Characters 



Cligis 
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lines of Cligte where the poet gives a list of several, though per- 
haps not all of his earlier works : 



Cil qui fist d'Erec et d'Enide, 

Et les Comandemanz Ovide 

Et l'Art d'Amors an romanz mist 



Et de la Hupe et de l'Aronde 
Et del Rossignol la Muance, 



Les Comandemanz Ovide et I 9 Art d'Amors may be the title of a 
single work or two works of Crestien may be implied. This work * 
may be a translation or adaptation in French of one Ovidian poem. 
In that case Crestien refers obviously to the Ars amatoria. The 
French poet may have translated two works of Ovid ; and he may 
mean by the Comandemanz Ovide Ovid's Remedia amoris. The 
latter interpretation seems the more probable on account of the ex- 
tensive use that our poet has made of the Remedia amoris as will 
appear from the evidence to be presented below. De la Hupe et de 
VAronde et del Rossignol la Muance is clearly a translation or adap- 
tation of Ovid's tale of Philomela in the Metamorphoses (VI, 



In Cligis four Ovidian characters are mentioned; Narcissus, 
Medea, Helen and Paris. Medea's native country Thessaly is also 
mentioned. The story of Narcissus {Met. Ill, 339 ff.) is briefly 
related (2766 ff.) and Cliges is compared to that Ovidian character. 
Thessala, Fenice's nurse, is said to know more of witchcraft and en- 
chantments than Medea (3030; see Metamorphoses VII, 10 ff.) 
Thessala was born in Thessaly (3006). The probability that the 
influence at this point comes from Ovid is increased by the fact that 
one of Soredamor's monologues (897 ff.) appears to be modeled 
directly on that of Medea {Met. VII, 10 ff.). Cliges' proposal to 
take Fenice to his uncle's land may easily have been suggested to 
Crestien by that of Paris to Helen in Ovid's Epistolae (XV, 
175 ff.). Paris tells of the extent of his father's realm and of the 
crowds that will welcome Helen in the magnificent city of Troy; 
and Cliges says : 

5299 Qu'onques ne fu a si grant joie 



426 ff.). 
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Quant Paris Yi ot amenee 
Qu'ancor tie soit graindre menee 
Par tote la terre le roi, 
Mon oncle, de vos et de moi. 

Epist. XV, 179 IHon adspicies firmataque turribus altis 

Moenia, Phoebeae structa canore lyrae. 

183 Occurrent denso tibi Troades agmine matres, 

Nec capient Phrygias atria nostra nurus. 

331 Ibis Dardanias ingens regina per urbes, 

Teque novam credet vulgus adesse deam, 

Quaque feres gressus, adolebunt cinnama flammae, 
Caesaque sanguineam victima planget humum. 

Dona pater f ratresque et cum genetrice sorores 
Iliadesque omnes totaque Troia dabit. 

Lancelot 

Lancelot is compared to Pyramus (382; see Met IV, 55 ff.). 

B 

Instances where Direct Borrowing is Shown by Similarity 
of Idea and Language 

Philomena 8 

The description of the heroine's mental ability and acquirements 
(177-204), which is absent from Ovid's tale in the Metamorphoses, 
is based directly on the Ars amatoria. The parallel passages follow : 

Phil. , 177-9 Games that Philomena knows are listed. 

Ars, III, 353 ff. Ovid wishes his pupil to be able to play a great 
many games. 

The study of literature is mentioned by both authors (Phil. 
194-5 and Ars, III, 329 ff.). 

Singing and playing musical instruments : 

8 Philomena is here considered as a genuine work of Crestien de Troyes. 
The text has been published in a critical edition by C. de Boer, Paris, 1909. See 
de Boer's introduction for a discussion of the authenticity of this work. 
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Phil. 196 



Et, quant li plot, li antremetre 



Et del sautier et de la lire. 
Plus an sot qu'an ne porroit dire 
Et de la gigue et de la rote. 
Soz ciel n'a lai ne son ne note 
Qu'el ne seiist bien vieler, 



Ars, III, 317 Et modo marmoreis referant audita theatris 
Et modo Niliacis carmina lusa modis ! 
Nec plectrum dextra, citharam tenuisse sinistra 
Nesciat arbitrio femina docta meo: 



Disce etiam duplici genialia nablia palma 
Verrere : 



Hunting and embroidery are substituted by Crestien for dancing 
that Ovid recommends. 



I amena Soredamors, 

Qui desdeigneuse estoit d'amors. 

Onques n'avoit 01 parler 

D'ome qu'ele deignast amer, 

Tant eust biaute ne proesce 

Ne seignorie ne hautesce. 

Et neporquant la dameisele 

Estoit tant avenanz et bele, 

Que bien deust d'amors aprendre, 

Se li pleust a ce antrandre ; 

Mes onques n'i vost metre antante. 

Or la f era Amors dolante 

Et mout se cuide bien vengier 



Met., XIV, 668 Concubitusque fugis, nec te coniungere curas. 

Atque utinam velles ! Helene non pluribus esset 
Sollicitata procis, nec quae Lapitheia movit 



Proelia, nec coniunx timidi, aut audacis Ulixis, 
Nunc quoque, cum fugias aversisque petentes, 



Cligts 



1 



Cligh, 444 



Et la reine voiremant 
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Mille viri cupiunt et semideique deique 

Et quaecumque tenent Albanos tiumina montes. 



Ultoresque deos et pectora dura perosam 
Idalien memoremque time 

In these two passages Soredamors and Pomona resemble each other 
by their attractiveness to men and their disdain of love. Both Ovid 
and Crestien mention the vengeance of Love. It is interesting to 
note, as well, that both authors give pretended derivations of the 
names of their heroines (Met. XIV, 624 ff., Cligis, 962 ff.). 

2 

Bien a Amors droit assene 
Qu'el cuer l'a de son dart feme. 
• •••••• 

Et maugre suen amer l'estuet 



Chieremant achate et conpere 
Son grant orguel et son dedaing. 



Par force a mon orguel donte 
Si m'estuet a son pleisir estre. 
Or vuel amer, or sui a mestre, 
Or m'aprandra Amors — 



Mes toz jorz m'an sui estrangiee ; 
Si le me f et chier conparer ; 
Qu'or an sai plus que bues d'arer. 

Amoves 1, 2, 7 Sic erit: haeserunt tenues in corde sagittae, 
Et possessa ferus pectora versat Amor 
Cedimus an subitum luctando accendimus ignem? 
Cedamus ! leve fit, quod bene f ertur, onus : 



Verbera plura f erunt, quam quos iuvat usus aratri, 
Detractant prensi dum iuga prima boves ; 



Acrius invitos multoque f erocius urget, 
Quam qui servitium f erre fatentur, Amor. 



Cligis, 460 



944 



1030 
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En ego confiteor: tua sum nova praeda, Cupido; 

Porrigimus victas ad tua iura manus. 
Nil opus est bello : 



Soredamors' struggle against her love for Alixandre ending in her 
defeat at the hands of Cupid forms a little psychological drama 
(444-529 and 873-1046) based on Amores 1, 2. Crestien has 
imagined the situation of a lover who resists and thereby suffers the 
punishment that Ovid avoids by yielding to Love at once. It is to 
be noted especially that Crestien has taken over Ovid's figure of the 
ox compared to a lover who has struggled against the yoke of Love 
at first but later has learned to like it. 

Within this drama Crestien has used motifs from the episodes 
of Narcissus and of Medea and Jason in the Metamorphoses: 



3 

Cligis, 474 Ses iauz de traison ancuse 

Et dit : " Oel ! vos m'avez traie ! 



Que iauz ne voit, ne cuers ne diaut ; 
489 Se je nel voi, riens ne m'an iert." 



Met. Ill, 430 Quid videat, nescit: sed quod videt, uritur illo, 
Atque oculos idem, qui decipit, incitat error. 



440 Perque oculos perit ipse suos. 



4 

Cligis, 894 El torner a folie atorne, 
Tot son panser que a f et. 
Lors recomance un autre plet 
Et dit : " Fole ! qu'ai je a f eire, 
Se cist vaslez est de bon' eire 
Et sages et courtois et preuz ? 

A Tot ce li est enors et preuz. 
Et de sa biaute moi que chaut? 

B Sa biautez avuec lui s'an aut ! 
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Et por quoi pans je plus a lui, 

Se plus d'un autre ne m'agree? 

Ne sai, tote an sui esgaree; 

Car onques mes ne pansai tant 
C A nul home el siecle vivant, 

Et mon vuel toz jorz le verroie, 

Ja mes iauz partir n'an querroie. 
D Tant m'abelist, quant je le voi. 
E Est ce amors? Oil, ce croi. 

Ja tant sovant nel reelamasse, 

Se plus d'un autre ne l'amasse. 
F Or 1'aim, bien soit acreante. — 

Si ne ferai ma volant^? 

Oil, mes que ne li despleise. 
G Ceste volantez est mauveise; 
H Mes Amors m'a si anvaie, 
I Que f ole sui et esbale, 
J Ne deffanse rien ne m'i vaut, 
K Si m'estuet sof rir son assaut. 



The above passage is part of a monologue. The monologue is in- 
troduced by the statement that Soredamor' suffering from love has 
turned her reason to folly. Medea's love monologue in Ovid's 
Metamorphoses has a similar introduction. An analysis of the two 
monologues shows a similar, wavering state of mind in both 
heroines and eleven identical elements though the order in which 
these elements occur is different : A, beauty and nobleness of hero ; 
B, heroine refuses to be influenced by that beauty ; C, heroine notices 
that her thoughts center in hero ; D, she cannot take her gaze from 
him; E, she questions herself as to whether she loves; F, she decides 
that she does love; G, she feels that she is being carried on by her 
emotions against her better judgment ; H, but Love is forcing her ; 
I, her reason weakens before Love; J, she resists in vain; K, she 
must yield. 

Met. VII, 10 Et luctata diu, postquam ratione furorem 

Vincere non poterat, " f rustra, Medea, repugnas : 
E Nescio quis deus obstat ; " ait " mirumque, nisi hoc est, 
F Aut aliquid certe simile huic, quod amare vocatur. 
Nam cur iussa patris nimium mihi dura videntur? 
Sunt quoque dura nimis, cur, quern modo denique vidi, 
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C Ne pereat, timeo? quae tanti causa timoris ? 
G Excute virgineo conceptas pectore flammas, 
I Si potes, infelix. si possem, sanior essem. 
H Sed gravat invitam nova vis. aliudque cupido, 

Mens aliud suadet. video meliora proboque, 
J Deteriora sequor. quid in hospite, regia virgo, 

Ureris, et thalamos alieni concipis orbis? 

Haec quoque terra potest, quod ames, dare, vivat, an ille 
B Occidat, in dis est. 



(Quern, nisi crudelem, non tangat Iasonis aetas 
Et genus et virtus? quern non, ut cetera desint, 
Ore movere potest? certe mea pectora movit.) 



A Non ea nobilitas animo est, ea gratia f ormae, 

Ergo ego germanam fratremque patremque deosque 
G Et natale solum, ventis ablata, relinquam? 



H Maximus intra me deus est, non magna relinquam : 



Coniugiumne putas, speciosaque nomina culpae 
Inponis, Medea, tuae? quin aspice, quantum 
G Aggrediare nefas, et dum licet, effuge crimen." 



Medea appears momentarily to have conquered her passion but she 
meets Jason on the same day and her resolutions do not avail. 



Spectat, et in vultu veluti turn denique viso 
Lumina fixa tenet, nec se mortalia demens 
D Ora videre putat, nec se declinat ab illo. 



" Quid f aciam, video : nec me ignorantia veri 
K Decipiet, sed amor, servabere munere nostro: 



sed non is vultus in illo, 



Cligis, 603 



5 

Si se cele et cuevre chascuns, 
Que il n'i pert flame ne funs 
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Del charbon, qui est soz la gandre. 
Por ce n'est pas la chalors mandre, 
Eingois dure la chalors plus 
Dessoz la gandre que dessus. 

Met. IV, 63 Coascius omnis abest, nutu signisque loquuntur, 
Quoque magis tegitur, tectus magis aestuat ignis. 

6 

Plus estoit biaus et avenanz 
Que Narcissus, qui dessoz Forme 
Vit an la f ontainne sa forme, 
Si Tama tant, quant il la vit, 
Por tant qu'il ne la pot avoir. 

Story of Narcissus. 

7 

Car por voir cuide et si s'an prise, 
Qu'il et la f orteresce prise. 

Non humiles muri, non parvis oppida fossis 
Cmcta, sed est ductu capta puella meo. 

Lancelot 
1 

Et quant plus ne la pot veoir, 
Si se vost jus leissier cheoir 
Et trebuchier a val (from a high tower) son cors. 
Et estoit ja demis defors 
Quant mes sire Gauvains le vit, 
Sel trait arrieres, 

Met. V, 291 Seque jacit vecors e summae culmine turris, 
Et cadit in vuhus, discussique ossibus oris 
Tundit humum moriens scelerato sanguine tinctam. 

These passages describe a reckless action caused in each case by love. 



Cligis, 2766 

Met. Ill, 339 ff. 

Cligis, 3367 
Amor. II, 12, 7 

Lane, 569 
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2 



Lane, 4650 



Tant a au jor vaintre luitie 



Que la nuiz mout noire et oscure 
L'ot mis dessoz sa chape afubte. 



Af*f. XV, 651 Dum dubitant, seram pepulere crepuscula lucem, 
Umbraque telluris tenebras induxerat orbi: 

Crestien has made but a slight change in the Ovidian figure. 



Quanqu'il puet, apres esperone. 

Si con girfauz grue randone, 

Qui de loing muet, et tant Taproche, 

Qu'il la cuide prandre, et n'i toche: 

Einsi fuit cil, et cil le chace 

Si pres, qu'a po qu'il ne l'anbrace, 

Et si ne le par puet ataindre, 

Et s'est si pres, que il Tot plaindre 

De la destresce que il sant ; 

Mes toz jorz au foir antant. 

Et cil del chacier s'esvertue ; 



Met. I, 533 Ut canis in vacuo leporem cum Gallicus arvo 



Vidit, et hie praedam pedibus petit, ille salutem ; 
Alter inhaesuro similis iam iamque tenere 
Sperat, et extento stringit vestigia rostro ; 
Alter in ambiguo est, an sit conprensus, et ipsis 
Morsibus eripitur tangentiaque ora relinquit: 
Sic deus et virgo, .... 



tergoque fugacis 

Inminet et crinem sparsum cervicibus afflat. 



Although Crestien has changed the animals in this figure and 
although the circumstances of the narrative require other changes, 



Yvain 



1 



Yvain, 880 



Et mes sire Yvains de randon, 
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yet it is apparent that the French poet has copied his simile from 
Ovid. In a similar figure Ovid has a hawk and a duck {Met. XI, 
773). 

2 

Yvain, 1436 Que fame a plus de mil corages. 



Ars I, 755 Finaturus eram ; sed sunt diversa puellis 

Pectora: mille animos excipe mille modis!* 



3 

Yvain, 2143 Et les proiieres rien n'i grievent, 
Ainz li esmuevent et solievent 
Le cuer a feire son talant. 
Li chevaus, qui ne va pas lant, 
S'esf orce, quant an l'esperone. 

Ars. II, 731 Cum mora non tutast, totis incumbere remis 
Utile et admisso subdere calcar equo. 

Only the figure of spurring on the impulses of love is borrowed 
here. 

4 

Yvain, 2519 Joie d'amor, qui vient a tart, 
Sanble la vert busche qui art, 
Qui de tant rant plus grant chalor 
Et plus se tient an sa valor, 
Con plus se tient a alumer. 



Ars III, 565 Hie vetus miles sensim et sapienter amabit 
Multaque tironi non patienda f eret : 



Ignibus heu ! letrtis uretur, ut umida f aena, 

Ut modo montanis silva recisa iugis. 
Certior hie amor est, 

• Professor Nitze has compared this line of Yvain to Vergil, Aeneis, IV, 569 : 

. . . Varium et mutabile semper 
Femina, 

The present author believes that both Vergil and Ovid had a strong influence on 
Yvain. The matter will be taken up in detail in a later study to be devoted to 
the Classical sources of this work. 
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To this Crestien seems to have added Heroides IV, 19 ff. as his 
source : 

Venit amor gravius quo serius : urimur intus : 



Quae venit exacto tempore, peius amat. 



Yvain, 2719 Le desleal, le traitor, 

Le mangongier, le jangleor, 
Qui Ta leissiee et deceue. 
" Bien a sa jangle aparceiie, 
Qui se f eisort verais amerre, 
S'estoit faus et traitre et lerre. 

Si a teus, qui larrons les claimment, 
Qui an amor vont f aunoiant 

Et cil sont larron ipocrite 
Et traitor, qui metent luite 
As cuers anbler, dont aus ne chaut ; 

Ars III, 441 Sunt, qui mandaci specie grassentur amoris 
Perque adrtus talis lucra pudenda petant. 

Nec coma vos f allat liquido nitidissima nardo 
etc 

Forshan ex horum numero cultissimus ille 
Fur sit et uratur vestis amore tuae. 



Yvain, 4348 Et met son cuer an tel esprueve, 
Qu'il le retient et si 1'af rainne, 
Si con Tan retient a grant painne 
Au fort f rain le cheval tirant. 



Amoves, 

II, 9, 29 Ut rapit in praeceps dominum spumantia f rustra 
Frena retentantem durior oris equus, 

In spite of the difference in the context it is clear that Crestien took 
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his figure from Ovid, who compares the impetuousness of his love 
to a hard-mouthed horse. 

7 

Yvavn, 4570 Et cil f urent ars an la re, 

Qui por li ardoir f u esprise ; 
Car ce est reisons de justise, 
Que cil, qui autrui juge a tort, 
Doit de cele meisme mort 
Morir que il li a jugiee. 

Ars I, 653 Et Phalaris tauro violenti membra Perilli 
Torruit : inf elix inbuit auctor opus. 
IustU9 uterque f uit : neque enim lex aequior ullast, 
Quam necis artifices arte perire sua. 

Perceval 

Que Tune chose Tautre atret. 
3817 N'en fist il apres tot son bien? 

(Potvin, 5029) Oil ce ne crese ja nus 

Qu'il la beisast sanz fere plus 
Que Tune chose Fautre atret. 



Fame qui sa boche abandone 
Le soreplu9 de legier done 
C'est qui a certes le demant 
E bien soit qu'ele se desfant 
Si set an bien tot sans redot 
Que fame vialt vaintre partot 
Fors a cele meslee sole 
Qu'ele tient home par la gole 
(E) l'esgratine e mort e tue 
Si voldroit ele estre vaincue 
Si se desfant e si li tarde 
Tant est de l'otroier coarde 
Si vialt que a force li face 
Si n'an avra ja gri ne grace. 



Ars I, 664 Ilia licet non det, non data sume tamen ! 

Pugnabit primo f ortassis et " inprobe " dicet : 
Pugnando vinci se tamen ilia volet ; 
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Oscula qui sumpsit, si non et cetera sumpsit, 
Haec quoque, quae data sunt, perdere dignus erit. 



Vim licet appelles, gratast vis ista puellis : 
Quod iuvat, itivitae saepe dedisse volunt. 

Quaecumquest Veneris subita violata rapina, 
Gaudet, et inprobitas muneris instar habet ; 

At quae cum posset cogi, non tacta recessit, 
Ut simulet vultu gaudia, tristis erit. 



Amores II, 9, 1 Onumquam pro me satis indignate Cupido, 



Quid me, qui miles numquam tua signa reliqui, 
Laedis, et in castris vulneror ipse meis? 



Guillaume d'Angleterre 

This poem contains a description of a storm imitated from Ovid, 
Tristia I, 2, 19 ff. The citations are here divided into sections in 
order to show the comparison between them more clearly. 



Est plainne de monz et de vaus, 
Et ja font si hautes les ondes 
Et les valees si parfondes, 
Que il ne pueent estal prandre 
Ne de monter ne de desgandre. 



T. 1, 2, 19-22 Me miserum, quanti montes vulvuntur aquarum! 



Iam iam tacturos sidera summa putes. 
Quantae diductu subsidunt aequore valles! 
Iam iam tacturas Tartara nigra putes. 



10 Only the two lyrics printed by Wendelin Foerster ( IVoerterbuch, 204 ff.) 
will be considered here. These two were accepted as genuine poems of Crestien 
de Troyes by Foerster and Gaston Paris (see Foerster, Wtb., 203). 



Lyrics 1 



I* 1 



Amors, tangon et bataille 
Vers son champion a prise, 
Qui por li tant se travaille, 
Qui a desresnier sa franchise 
A tote s'antante mise: 



G., 2303-8 



La mers qui or estoit igaus 
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Li ciaus troble, li ers espoisse : 
Or est a vis que la mers croisse, 

Quocumque aspicio, nihil est nisi pontus et aer, 
Fluctibus hie tumidus, nubibus ille minax. 

Li mestre mariniers s'esmaie, 



La nef tot de plain abandonne 
Et la leisse tote an balance. 

Rector in incerto est, nec quid f ugiatve petatve 
Invenit: ambiguis ars stupet ipsa malis. 

Qui voit les vanz tancier toz quatre, 
A l'er et a la mer conbatre, 

Inter utrumque f remunt inmani murmure venti. 
Nescit, cui domino pareat, unda maris. 
Nam modo purpureo vires capit eurus ab ortu, 
Nunc zephyrus sero vespere missus adest, 
Nunc sicca gelidus boreas bacchatur ab arcto, 
Nunc notus adversa proelia f ronte gerit. 

C 

Episodes 

Many episodes in Crestien's works are clearly inspired by Ovid. 
These will be listed rapidly with brief comment or reference. 

Cligis 

The love episodes in this romance between Alixandre and Sore- 
damors (441 ff.) and between Giges and Fenice (2800 ff.) are, as 
will appear more fully in the course of this study, of Ovidian inspi- 
ration. The truth of this statement is evidenced by the physical and 
mental effects of love enumerated by Crestien, the psychological 
analysis of love, the long love-monologues, the treatment of love 
as a disease and also as a science to be taught and learned, and the 
use of particular terms, metaphors, and similes all in the manner 
of Ovid. 



G., 231 1 

r., 23 

2314 
2318 

T. 9 31 

G., 2315-16 
T., 25 
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Lancelot 

Throughout Crestien's Lancelot there runs a theme of extreme 
tyranny of love, imperious and humiliating treatment by the loved 
lady, and abject obedience on the part of the lover. Such a con- 
ception of love is distinctly Ovidian. 11 This matter will be dis- 
cussed under the head of the nature and effects of love in Ovid and 
Crestien. The theme in question is developed by a series of epi- 
sodes which, though mostly of Crestien's own invention, may be 
due to Ovidian suggestion. Such are (1) the incident of the cart 
(3235.), (2) Lancelot's obedience in ceasing to attack Meleaganz 
at a word from Guenievre (38o6ff.), (3) Guenievre's refusal to 
greet Lancelot, her rescuer (3955 ff.)> (4) The tournament in 
which Lancelot plays the coward at the command of the Queen 

The third of these incidents is undoubtedly of direct Ovidian 
inspiration. The Queen leaves Lancelot without speaking to him 
and passes into another room thus shutting herself off from her 
lover in the manner so frequently recommended by Ovid. 12 

The fourth is probably an adaptation of the Three Days Tourn- 
ament — a widely diffused tale — but it is used by Crestien to serve a 
purpose suggested by his Ovidian theme. 18 

There are several episodes or incidents in this romance that 
illustrate other effects of love than that of slavish obedience. Those 
that are to be considered as due to the influence of Ovid are such 
as tend to exemplify traits of that poet's conception of love. The 
incidents will be listed with an indication of the trait that Crestien 
is treating. 

( 1) Lancelot's attempt to throw himself from a high tower has 

11 The influence of Provencal literature on Crestien and an estimate of its 
importance is reserved for a later study. 

12 Ars II, 523; Ars III, 579 fF. ; Amores II, 19, 20, etc. 

18 On the Three Days Tournament see Jessie L. Weston's book with this 
title, London, 1902, and the review of the same by W. A. Nitze, Mod. Lang. 
Notes, XVIII (1902), 154 ff. Both Miss Weston and Professor Nitze believe 
that the episode in question was already in a version of Lancelot previous to that 
of Crestien; and Professor Nitze believes that the cowardice motif had been 
introduced into the episode before Crestien used it The present author is of 
the opinion that Crestien is responsible for its introduction in order to show the 
obedience of the lover to his lady. 
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already been mentioned above. (2) The feeling of courage and 
strength without limitation, produced by love, is illustrated by 
Lancelot's unrestricted promises to the maiden who directs him and 
his companion Gauvain in their pursuit of Meleaganz (631 ff.). 
(3) Mental absorption that leads to more or less serious disasters 
occurs when Lancelot is carried into the ford contrary to the ad- 
monition of a knight who then strikes him from his horse into the 
water (715 ff.) , (4) The attempt of a young woman to seduce 
Lancelot (942 ff.) may have been suggested by the frequent ap- 
proaches made by women to obtain the love of men in Ovid's 
works. 14 (5) The sight of some of Guenievre's hair in the teeth of 
a comb that she has left near a fountain nearly causes Lancelot to 
faint. Fainting is one of the symptoms of the Ovidian love-sick- 
ness. (6)' Strength and courage to endure the deep cuts of the 
sword-bridge are given to Lancelot by love ( 3 1 26 ff . ) . (7) Another 
case of mental absorption tending to partial mental derangement 
occurs in the first tournament with Meleaganz when Lancelot is 
obliged to deliver backward blows because he is unable to turn his 
gaze away from the Queen (3691 ff.). (8) An adaptation of the 
Pyramus and Thisfoe story furnishes an episode in our romance 
(4153 ff.). Lancelot is compared to Pyramus (3821). Both Lan- 
celot and Guenievre are led to believe that the other is dead. Lance- 
lot attempts suicide and Guenievre contemplates it. The fact that 
neither accomplishes actual suicide does not lessen the probability 
that Crestien is adapting Ovid's plot to his own needs. 15 

"Echo {Met. III), Scylla {Met. VIII), Byblis {Met. IX), Myrrha {Met. 
X), etc. 

For a discussion of the same situation in Celtic stories, see T. P. Cross, 
" The Celtic Elements in the Lays of Lanval and Graelent," Mod. Phil, XII 
(1914-1915), 594 ff. 

15 The twelfth century version of Ovid's story (edited by C. de Boer, Pyrame 
et ThisbS, texte normand du XII 9 siicle in Verhandelingen der Koninklijke 
Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Afdeeling Letterkunde (Nieuwe 
Reeks), Deel XII, n° 3, 1911), may be, in part, responsible for Crestien's interest 
in this tale. A similar situation is to be found in Erec et Enide (4608 ff.). 
Enide, believing Erec to be dead is about to kill herself with Erec's sword. 
There is an apostrophe of Death that recalls Pyrame et Thisbi. In Erec we have 
the following lines : 

4656 Morz que demore et que atant, 

Que ne me prant sanz nul respit? 
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Incident 7 is almost certainly due to a suggestion from the 
Amoves. Here Ovid states that, if he were driving horses in a race 
under the eyes of his mistress, he would be spurred on to great 
efforts; but if he should happen to gaze upon her the reins would 
fall from his hands. Then he cites the case of Pelops who was 
nearly killed by his opponent while he was looking toward his 
mistress ; and yet his final victory was due to the favor of his mis- 
tress. Lancelot's situation is similar. While looking backward at 
his mistress, and unable to take his eyes from her, he is in danger 
of being quickly killed, but when he manages to get Meleaganz be- 
tween himself and the Queen he defeats his opponent because of the 
strength that the sight of Guenievre gives him. 

The passages follow : 

Lancelot, 3691 Ne puis Tore qu'il Tapargut 
Ne se torna ne ne se mut 
Devers li ses iauz ne sa chiere, 
Ainz se deffandoit par derriere. 



Lors saut arriere et f et son tor 
Et met antre lui et la tor 
Meleagant trestot a force 



Et force et hardemanz li croist, 
Qu'amors li f et mout grant aie 

Si mihi currenti f ueris conspecta, morabor, 

De que meis manibus lora remissa fluent. 
At quam paene Pelops Pisaea considh hasta, 

Dum spectat vukus, Hippodamia, tuosl 
Nempe f avore suae vicit tamen ille puellae. 
Vincamus dominae quisque f avore suae! 

In Pyratne et ThisbS we read : 

754 Morz, que demors? Qar me prensl 

He, Morz, 

Por quoi deraore? e'est granz torz 

In Lancelot, there is a similar apostrophe to Death : 

4281 Hat morz, con m'as or agueitie, 

Crestien used the suicide motif of this Ovidian tale again in Yvain (3496 ff.). 
See below. 



3727 

3738 

Amor. 
HI, 2, 13 
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Yvain 
I 

Yvain first sees Laudine at the funeral of her dead husband; 
he is so deeply impressed by her beauty in the midst of her mourn- 
ing that he immediately falls in love with her. 

1406 Quant an ot anfoi le mort, 

S'an partirent totes les janz 
Clers ne chevaliers ne serjanz 
Ne dame n'i remest que cele, 
Qui sa dolor mie ne cele. 

The grief of Laudine is described at length and her beautiful hair 
and her weeping are dwelt upon. This episode was clearly sug- 
gested to Crestien by the following lines of the Ars amatoria which 
Crestien himself tells us he turned into French (CHgis, 3) : 

III, 431 Funere saepe viri vir quaeritur: ipse solitis 

Crinibus et fletus non tenuisse decet. 



2 

The winning of Laudine's love is doubtless elaborated from 
Ovid's advice to seek the aid of a serving girl enjoying the full con- 
fidence of the lady : 

Ars I, 351 Sed prius ancillam captandae nosse puellae 
Cura sit ancessus molliet ilia tuos. 
Proxima consiliis dominae sit ut ilia, videto, 
Neve parum tacitis conscia fida iocis ; 



Quod petis, ex facili, si volet ilia, feres. 
Ilia leget tempus (medici quoque tempora servant), 
Quo f acilis dominae mens sit et apta capi. 

Crestien has known how to follow these directions to the letter. 
Yvain's suit would have been hopeless without Lunete; with her 
help Laudine was quickly won. Lunete had the entire confidence 
of her mistress; and she knew how to choose the proper moment for 
each move ( 1 589 ff. ) . 
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The scene where Yvain is brought before Laudine must be 
added to those that are due to Ovid's influence (1950). Our hero 
who never knew fear in the face of gravest dangers now trembles 
with love-fright. Then follows the confession of love which shows 
a submissiveness to the will of his lady that recalls O vidian love. 
Yvain gives an explanation of the entrance of love through the eyes 
into the heart which is similar to the reasoning in Cligis (474 ff.), 
noted above and traced for its source to the Narcissus episode of 
the Metamorphoses {Yvain, 2013 ff.). 



The refusal of Laudine to allow Yvain to return drives the 
latter mad. He flees all human contact and roams in the wilderness 
for a long time (2775). This is a well known Ovidian theme and 
it is probable that Ovid's influence was of great importance in Cres- 
tien's choice of the motif. 19 



The Py ramus and Thisbe theme reappears in Yvain (34905.) 
in a curiously contorted form. Yvain, cured of his insanity, returns 
to Laudine's fountain where thoughts of his lady and his grief at 
having lost her love cause him to faint. As he falls his sword slips 
from the scabbard and wounds him slightly in the neck. The faith- 
ful lion, now accompanying him, believes Yvain is dead. Imme- 
diately the lion props the sword against a tree and rushes upon it in 
an attempt to take its own life. Yvain recovers from his swoon 
and, moved by the devotion of the lion, is about to kill himself. He 
is arrested in this intention, however, by the sound of a woman's 
voice coming from within a nearby chapel. Lunete is imprisoned 
in the chapel, but she is able to converse with Yvain through a 

16 Among the best examples of this theme in Ovid are those of Biblis (Met. 
IX, 6356*.) and Canens (Met. XIV, 422 ff.). Some scholars believe that Crestien 
took the theme from the Tristan story (see Foerster, Wtb., 123). A. C. L. 
Brown (" I wain, A Study in the Origins of Arthurian Romance," Harv. Studies 
and Notes in Phil, and Lit., VIII, Boston, 1903) claims that this motif was already 
in Crestien's Celtic source. Cf. W. A. Nitze, "Castle of the Grail," Elliott 
Studies, Johns Hopkins University, 191 1, I, 48. 
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crack in the wall. This crack recalls at once the one through which 
Pyramus and Thisbe talked {Met. IV, 65 ff.). The roles of the 
lion, the girl, and the young man in the two stories are of course 
changed about. It is interesting to note also that the scene of the 
incident in Yvain resembles that of the Ovidian tale. In both cases 
ive have a fountain of cold water overshadowed by a single tree, 
large and handsome, with a small building near by. 17 



The incident of the burning of Laudine's counsellors, who had 
urged that Lunete be burned to death, was suggested, in all prob- 
ability, by a passage in the Ays amatoria. There it is stated, as in 
Crestien, that to inflict upon contrivers of death the punishment of 
iheir own wicked inventions is just. The passages have been cited 
above (under B Yvain, 7). 



Finally Laudine is won a second time by the aid of Lunete in a 
manner similar to the first (6556 ff.). 



The four lovers in this story could never have been imagined 
without Ovid, as will appear clearly enough from our study of 
their language and actions. Thessala, Fenice's nurse, is an un- 
mistakable descendant of Ovid's nurses and confidants who aid 
their mistresses in matters of love. Moreover, Crestien informs us 
that she was named from the country of Thessaly (3006). This is 

17 For description of the fountains see lines 380 ff. of Yvain and Met. IV, 
88 ff. It is not claimed that the fountain itself was suggested to Crestien by 
Ovid. Crestien's fountain is identified with a spring actually existing in the 
Broceliande forest in Brittany (see Foerster, Wtb., 29). Crestien may have 
taken the idea of the fountain from Wace (ibid., 106). On rain springs see G. 
L. Hamilton, "Storm-Making Springs, Rings of Invisibility and Protection. 
Studies on the Sources of the Yvain of Chrdtien de Troyes," Rom. Rev., II 
(1911), 355 ff.; V (1914)* 213 ff. See also A. C. L. Brown, op. cit., 145, for 
other-world elements in this scene. 
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the country of Medea (Met. VII, 10 ff.) with whom Crestien com- 
pares Thessala. Thessala has magic powers like Medea : 

3029 D'anchantemanz et de charaies 

Bien esprovees et veraies 
Plus qu'onques Medea ne sot ; 

Lancelot 

Lancelot is Crestien's closest imitation of an Ovidian lover, 
suffering extreme peril, hardship, and humiliation in the service of 
his lady to whom he is abjectly obedient. 

Guenievre, the imperious lady, is also modeled on the basis of 
Ovidian precepts and examples. If she was originally a Celtic 
fairy-mistress, her original character would have served as an ex- 
cellent ground figure upon whidh the Ovidian type as Crestien re- 
fashioned it could easily have been superposed. 

Yvain 

Yvain has many characteristics of the Ovidian lover. His lan- 
guage and actions furnish sufficient evidence. 

Laudine is another imperious type, similar to Guenievre, though 
less pronounced. 

Lunete is one of the finest descendants of Ovid's Dipsas (Amores 
I, 8, 2), Cypassis (Amores II, 7, 17), and Nape (Amores I, 11, 2), 
to be found in literature, but lifted to a moral plane far above the 
usual example of this type. 

Perceval 

The heorine of the only love-episode in Perceval (1911 ff. of 
Baist's text; Potwin, 3127 ff.) resembles Ovid's women by making 
the love advances herself. She also shows the Ovidian love symp- 
toms. 

E 

Nature and Effects of Love 

In the works of Ovid love is frequently personified as a god of 
irresistible power, as a tyrant who tortures his victims cruelly or 
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punishes them with great severity. This harshness is sometimes 
treated as vengeance that Love takes on those who resist his will. 
He is provided with arrows which wound the hearts of lovers. 
Within his victims' breasts he enkindles the fire of love. On the 
other hand, love inspires men with great courage and increases their 
strength to a remarkable degree. 

Ovid also considers love as a science or art that must be learned. 
In the Ars atnatoria Ovid poses as the teacher of love. At other 
times love is a sort of warfare. Love is the leader and the lover is 
a soldier. In Ovid's works love is also treated as a disease and Ovid 
becomes the doctor of love in the Remedia amoris. 

The love-sickness is distinguished from all other diseases by the 
peculiarity of being both pleasant and painful at the same time. 
The effects or symptoms of love are paleness, trembling, fear, loss 
of appetite, sighing, sleeplessness, weeping, crying out, fainting, 
mental absorption often leading to insane action and causing loss 
of the senses, insanity, and even death. The disease can be cured by 
the lover; that is, by a return of affection. 

The evidence bearing on this division of our study will be ar- 
ranged according to the above analysis. Only a small number of 
references to Ovid's works will be given. Then will follow details 
from each of Crestien's works except Erec and Guillautne d' Angle- 
terre. In these two poems the author treats love in a manner free 
from Ovidian influence. 

Ovid 

God of love, irresistible : 

Her . IX, 25 Quern non mille ferae, quern non Stheneleius hostis, 
Non potuit Iuno vincere, vincit Amor. 

Met. V, 369 Tu superos ipsumque Iovem, tu numina ponti 

Victa domas ipsumque, regit qui numina ponti. 

The power of Love appears in Amores I, 2. 
Love tortures : 

Amores 1, 1,25 Me miserum! certas habuit puer ille sagittas: 
Uror, et in vacuo pectore regnat Amor. 
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Amores 11,9,5 Cur tua fax urit, figit tuns arcus amicos? 



14 Ossibus? ossa mihi nuda relinquit amor. 
Vengeance : 

Amores 1,2, 17 Acrius invitos multoque ferocius urget, 

Quam qui servitium f erre f atentur, Amor. 

Arrows: Amores I, I, 25, etc. 

Fire of love : Amores I, 1, 26 ; ibid, I, 2, 11, etc. 

Love gives courage and strength : 
Ovid has given force to this commonplace. Leander braves the 
cold waves; when he comes within sight of his mistress, his strength 
is redoubled (Epist. XVII, 93-4) and the thought of Hero gives 
strength to his arms while swimming (161 ff.). Scylla leaps into 
the sea and swims after Minos' ship. Love gives her strength 
(Met. VIII, 143). 

Love, a science or art : Ars atnatoria. 

Love treated as warfare: Amores I, 9; II, 12. 

Love as a disease — effects or symptoms : 
Pleasant and painful: Amores I, 8, 104: 

Inpia sub dulci melle venena latent. 

Rem. Am., 138: 

Haec sunt iucundi causa cibusque mali ; 

Paleness : Ars I, 729; Her. XI, 27; Met. IX, 536, 581 ; Met. X, 459. 
Trembling: Ars III, 722; Her. Ill, 82; Met. IX, 521 ; X, 458. 
Fear : Ars I, 608; Met. VII, 47; X, 458; XIII, 858. 
Loss of appetite: Her. XI, 28; Met. Ill, 437; XIV, 424. 
Sighing: Ars III, 675; Her. XVI, 79; Met. IX, 537; X, 402; XIII, 
739. 

Sleeplessness: Ars I, 735; Her. XI, 29; Met. Ill, 396; VI, 493; 
VIII, 109. 

Weeping: Her. VIII, 109; Met. Ill, 475; VII, 91; VIII, 109; IX, 
536, 656. 
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Crying out: Her. VIII, 107; Met. IX, 643; X, 423. 
Fainting: Her. II, 130; Her. Ill, 60. 

Mental absorption: Met. V, 290 ff.; VIII, 140 ff.; Ill, 339 ff . ; 

Amor. Ill, 2, 13. 
Insanity : Ars III, 713 ; Met III, 350, 474; IX, 635 ff. ; XIV, 422. 
Death: Met. Ill, 445, 470, 498, 570; IX, 450; X, 420; XIV, 430. 
Cure for love: 

1. Remedia amoris. 

2. Return of affection cures : Paris alone can cure Oenone (Her. 
V, 153-4) ; Phaedra appeals to Hippolytus (Her. IV) ; Hermione 
declares that she will die unless Orestes becomes her husband (Her. 
VIII, 121). 

Philomena 

Several Ovidian elements enter into Crestien's treatment of the 
love-situation in this story that are not to be found in Ovid's own 
version. Love is represented as an irresistible god who has attacked 
Tereus and conquered him by cunning and deceit. • By means of 
quickly flaming fire Love torments him (234 ff.). This description 
of the inception of love in Tereus* breast is curiously like the begin- 
ning of Amores, I, 2. The passages follow : 

Phil., 234 Qui porroit Amors contrester 

Que trestot son voloir ne face? 



Qu'Amors a vers lui prise guerre, 
S'est angigniez et mal bailliz, 
Qu'au cuer li est li feus sailliz 
Qui de legier art et esprant. 

Amor. 1, 2, 5 Nam, puto, sentirem, siquo temptarer amore. 

An subit et tecta callidus arte nocet? 
Sic erit : haeserunt tenues in corde sagittae, 

Et possessa ferus pectora versat Amor. 
Cedimus an subitum luctando accendimus ignem? 

Those who rebel are treated more harshly than those who yield : 

Phil., 440 Et cil qui plus s'an plaint et diaut 

Plus alume et plus an esprant, 
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These lines also recall Amores I, 2 : 

17 Acrius invitus multoque ferocius urget, 

Quam qui servitium f erre fatentur, Amor. 

Love as warfare: 

Not only do we find this Ovidian metaphor in Philomena, but 
also, accompanying it several other elements that seem to show that 
Crestien is directly influenced by Amores II, 9. Those elements are 
the idea of disloyal Love (404) who mistreats his friends (406), 
who is fickle and changeable as the wind : 

Phil., 425 Amors est plus que vanz legiere ; 

Por ce est fausse et mangongiere 

Amor. II, 9, 31 Ut subitus, prope iam prensa tellure, carinam 
Tangentem portus ventus in alta rapit, 
Sic me saepe refert incerta Cupidinis aura, 

Love torments especially his faithful followers (429-32) ; yet they 
will not leave his service, for they never tire of loving (433-38). 
We read in Ovid's elegy : 

25 " Vive " deus " posito " siquis mihi dicat " amore," 

Deprecer: usque adeo dulce puella malumst. 

Tereus shows symptoms of love-sickness. He sighs (386, 459), 
becomes speechless (390), weeps (459), and is even on the verge of 
madness (392). Lovers are said to cry out on account of the pain 
of love (400). And Ovid's half line " cura removente soporem " is 
expanded into the following: 

Phil., 644 Onques Tereus cele nuit 

Ne prist au lit pes ne repos, 
N'onques por dormir n'ot l'uel clos ; 
Tant con la nuit dura 
Tote nuit son lit mesura, 

Ou del travers ou del belonc, 
Et se demante par selonc, 
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Que tant demore qu'il ajorne ; 
Tote nuit se tome et retorne 
Et se relieve et se recouche. 



The above passage is evidently based on Amores I, 2, 1-4 : 

Esse quid hoc dicam, quod tarn mihi dura videntur 
Strata, neque in lecto pallia nostra sedent, 

Et vacuus somno noctem, quam longa, peregi, 
Lassaque versati corporis ossa dolent? 



Love personified as a god of irresistible and tyrannical power : 
463, 528-9, 663, 933-5> 3012, 4325, 4428, 4464. 

Torture of lovers: 573, 666, 692-4, 675, 682, 689, 879, 3820, 
39i2-i4,4575,5075iSioo. 

Love takes vengeance: 457, 468, 1032. 

Love's arrows: 461, 693, 778 ff. 

Fire of love: 470, 591-608. 

Love gives courage: 3804, 6191. 

Love increases strength of lover: 3903, 4122, 4128. 

Love as a science : 453-5, 683-6, 946-7. 

Love as warfare : 574, 863, 3367-8. 

Love as a disease : 
Painful and pleasant : 472-3, 478-512, 867 ff., 3070-3120, 4576. 
Paleness: 462, 543, i59 2 > 2 n8, 2994, 301 1, 3016, 3049, 4354-5, 

4364, 5126. 
Trembling: 544, 883, 887. 
Loss of appetite : 4382-3. 
Sighing: 544, 887, 4328, 4359, 6229. 
Sleeplessness: 621, 877, 882, 2992, 5285. 
Weeping: 882, 886, 4294, 4328, 4359, 4365, 4367, 6229. 
Crying out: 617, 882. 

Mental derangement verging on insanity: 511-12, 626-7, 630, 632, 

897, 920, 934, 1643, 3093, 3098, 6058, 6141. 
Death: 858, 2300-1, 4350, 4456, 4483, 45*9. 

18 No attention will be paid in this essay to the presence in other poems of 
the period of passages similar to those that are cited from Crestien's works. 
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Curing the love-sickness : 634-600 ( Alixandre refers to Soredamors 
as the one who could cure him. This manner of expression has 
already been noted for Ovid), 3093, 3137, 4351, 4380-6, 5071, 
5092 ff., 5707 ff., 6255-7. 
Crestien has added two symptoms of love-sickness not to be 

found in Ovid; namely, sweating (462) and yawning (885). 



Love personified as an irresistible god: 376 ff., 1245 ff., I348ff. 

Torture : 1349, 4392. The power and tyranny of Love is usually 
transferred, in this romance, to the lady; she tries and humiliates the 
lover, exacting and obtaining implicit obedience: 3816 ff., 3955 ff., 
4501, 5656 ff. Crestien's use of this element of the Ovidian love- 
treatment is very important, for it gives the peculiar tone of Cres- 
tien's version of the Lancelot story. Although Marie de Champagne 
and the Provencal poets may have been responsible for the theme 
of frank adultery in Lancelot and though the elevation of the mis- 
tress far above the humble lover is characteristic of Provencal 
poetry, yet it is clear from F. L. Mott's thorough study of Provengal 
lyrics 19 that the literary theories of the South of France previous to 
Crestien furnish insufficient material to serve as the source of 
Crestien's conception of love in this romance. Not only is the lady 
exalted far above the lover but she is also an imperious and tyran- 
nical mistress and the slavishly obedient lover is subjected to harsh 
treatment and humiliating commands. The Provencal lover was 
not reduced to such ignominious slavery. 20 Although the lover 
complained in Provengal lyrics of the cruelty of his mistress, this 
cruelty was only the withholding of her love and previous to Cres- 
tien we do not find cases of actual tormenting of the lover by his 
mistress in the poems of the troubadours nor do we find humilia- 
tions being inflicted upon the lover by his mistress. According to 
Ovid, however, who is the only model for such a love conception 
previous to Crestien and accessible to him, the lover must be ready 
to endure the most shameful humiliations and gladly make himself 
the slave of his mistress. In imitation of Ovid our author has 

19 L. F. Mott, The System of Courtly Love, London, Boston, 1904. 

20 Cf . Joscphe Anglade, Les Troubadours, Paris, 1908, 77. 
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Guenievre shut her door against Lancelot ( 3985 ) . The other humil- 
iations to which Lancelot is subjected are inventions of Crestien or 
of Marie. It was necessary to find new ways of developing this 
theme because the particular methods of Ovid were not suitable for 
a romance of the twelfth century. 

Evidence of this conception in the works of Ovid is abundant 
In the Ars amatoria, one of the works of Ovid that Crestien trans- 
lated, this theme is developed by precept and example. Patience is 
recommended : 

II, 177 Si nec blanda satis, nec erit tibi comis amanti, 

Perf er et obdura ! postmodo mitis erit. 

Ovid teaches obedience to the will of the loved lady; he cites 
the case of Atalanta's cruelty toward her lover, Milanion, and the 
trials that he endured. The precepts of Ovid's art require the ob- 
servance of the following rules : 

Ars II, 197 Cede repugnanti : cedendo victor abibis ; 

Fac modo, quas partis ilia iubebit, agas ! 

The lover must not be ashamed to do anything for the sake of love. 
The cases of Hercules and of Phoebus Apollo are cited as examples 
of extreme humiliation endured by lovers (Ars II, 209ff.). 21 

Love as a science : 4372 ff . 

Love-sickness : 

Paleness: 1448-9; fear (3932, 4495 ff.) ; loss of appetite (4263)} 
loss of power of speech (1448) ; loss of hearing (748ff) ; sighing 
(4721); weeping (3998, 4721); fainting (i437ff.); mental ab- 
sorption (564 ff., 3691 ff.); death (supposed death, suicide con- 
templated, attempted or nearly effected) 4232 ff., 4249, 4276 ff., 
4494. The notion of curing this disease occurs (i35off., 1584 ff.). 

Yvain 

Love, a resistless god: 1357, 1442ft. 2139ft., 5377ft., provided 
with arrows : 5382. 

" Other striking passages are : Amores II, 17, 1 ff. : Her. IV, 154-5 ; Her. 
IX, 65 ff. ; Epist. XIX, 77 ff. Many more passages could be cited 
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Love's tyranny transferred to lady: 1362, 1975 ff., 4588 ff., 
4596. 

Love as warfare: 1337 ff. 

Love-sickness : fear (1950) ; sighing (2579, 4352) ; sleeplessness 
(2756); weeping (2579, 2615, 2627, 2634); fainting (3497); 
insanity (2775 ff.) ; contemplation of suicide or attempted suicide 
(3532 ff., 6514). The curing of love is discussed (1373, 2551, 
5382 ff.) and the lover is referred to as a doctor (1374). 



In Perceval we find love personified as a god whose power is 
irresistible : 4823 ff . 

Love is treated as warfare : 3830 ff . 

Love produces the usual physical and mental effects: Trem- 
bling (1938-9); sighing (1942); sleeplessness (i926ff.); weep- 
ing (1942); mental absorption and consequent loss of hearing 
(4206 ff.) ; madness (8912 ff.). Perspiring occurs also as an effect 
of love (1929). 



In the lyrics love is personified as a god of irresistible power. 
In the first lyric love is treated as warfare. 

F 

Ovid's Influence on Crestien's Style 

The twelfth century was a period of renewed interest in the 
Latin classics in France. Crestien copied the Latin Classics much 
as the PUiade did in the sixteenth century, taking their literary 
figures and making them his own in an attempt to develop a richer 
stylef. It was on the works of Ovid in particular that Crestien 
modeled his rhetorical style, copying the Latin poet's dramatic love- 
monologue and pilfering literary figures. Crestien's lovers, except 
in Erec and in Guillaume d'Angleterre, speak in Ovidian terms. In 
Philomena, Cligis and the later romances, love is treated in a highly 
rhetorical manner. 

Ovid's Heroides, though written in the form of letters, are 
really psychological analyses of the various lovers' states of mind. 
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They are, in fact, nothing more nor less than love-monologues in 
which the supposed writer of each letter reveals his inmost thoughts 
and feelings. Through the Metamorphoses are scattered a number 
of love-monologues 22 in which the speaker gives a natural and com- 
plete exposure of the various, disconnected, incoherent thoughts 
that pass through his mind at a moment of strong emotional excite- 
ment. The speaker addresses numerous questions to himself and 
gives wavering answers which reveal the mental struggle or uncer- 
tainty to which the person is subjected. These monologues are pre- 
ceded or followed by comments on the part of the author so that 
they appear like little psychological dramas introduced by an 
author's prologue and followed by his comments. 

Crestien has copied exactly this method of procedure as is most 
clearly evidenced by the comparison that we have made, above, of 
Medea's monologue (Met. VII, nff.) to that of Soredamors 
(CligiSj 879 ff.). Both poets show an equal interest in the psychol- 
ogy of human actions ; and they are both clever in analyzing and 
explaining the motives that underlie the behavior of their charac- 
ters. The mediaeval poet has put a more strictly logical order into 
the thoughts of his characters, thinking thereby, no doubt, to im- 
prove on his model. Such monologues are found in Cligis (475- 
523, 626-872, 897-1046, 4410-4574), Lancelot (4215-4262, 4336- 
4414), and Yvain (1428-1506, 1760-1772, 3531-62). 

We have already shown that Crestien copied Ovid's personifica- 
tion of love as a god ; and we have noted the French poet's use of 
the Ovidian metaphors of love as a fire, as a science, as warfare, 
and as a disease in our discussion of the nature and effects of love 
in the works of Ovid and of Crestien. The language cannot be 
separated from the conception. Therefore Crestien, in adopting 
Ovid's treatment of love necessarily imitated the Latin poet's style. 

Additional figures borrowed from Ovid by Crestien in Cligis 
are the metaphor of the strong roots of love : 

651 Li miens (love)est si anracinez, 

Qu'il ne peut estre mecinez. 

"See Metamorphoses, III, 442 ff.; IV, 108 ff., 148 ff.; VII, 11 ff.; VIII, 
44 ff.; IX, 474ff.; 585 ff., 726 ff.; X, 320 ff., 612 ff. 

Cf. Edmond Faral, "Ovide et quelques autrcs sources du Roman F£n6as, M 
Romania, XL (1911), 229 ff.; also Gaston Paris, Milanges de littirature fran- 
gaise, 276. 
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654 Des que primes cest mal santi, 

Se mostrer Tosasse ne dire, 
Poisse je parler a mire, 
Qui del tot me poist eidier ; 

This metaphor is taken from the Remedia amoris. The com- 
mand is 

91 Principiis obstat: 

for love like a tree quickly sends out strong roots. When it was 
young it could easily have been pulled up. Crestien has this same 
idea (654 ff.). But soon the roots have grown too deep : 

Remedia, 87 Nunc stat in inmensum viribus acta suis. 
106 Et mala radices altius arbor agit. 88 

The metaphor of the lover storming a castle (Clig&s, 3367-8) has 
already been shown to be a borrowing from Amores II, 12, 7-8. 24 

Two Ovidian similes appear in CUgis. The first is the com- 
parison of secret love to fire under ashes (Cligts, 604-8 and Met. 
IV, 63-4 J. 25 The second is the comparison of the lover to an ox 
(Cligis, 1033 and Amores I, 2, 13-14). 2 * 

Lancelot contains two Ovidian metaphors other than those that 
have to do with the nature or effect of love. The first is the figure 
of sailing and arriving in port. This figure is mingled with that of 
love as a disease that is cured by the presence of the loved lady. 
Ovid is very fond of both of these figures and, though Crestien has 
used them in an original manner, yet we find the two figures of 
arriving in port and of curing the love-sickness combined by Ovid 
also at the end of the Remedia amoris. Both passages follow : 

Lancelot, 1582 " Mout ai or bien et droit nagie 
Qu'a mout buen port sui arivez. 
Or sui je toz descheitiez : 

22 This metaphor had already been used in Philomena : 

443 Amors est maus don la mecine 

L'anfermete plus anracine. 

24 See our section B, above ; seventh citation from Cligis. 

25 The lines have already been cited above (B, Cligts, 5). 

26 These passages have been cited above (B, Cligis, 2). 
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De peril sui venuz a port, 
De grant enui a grant deport, 
De grant dolor a grant sante ; 



Remedia, 812 Contigimus portus, quo mihi cursus erat. 

Postmodo reddetis sacro pia vota poetae, 
Carmine sanati femina virque meo. 

The second figure is that of night defeating day at twilight. In 
Ovid night throws her dark cape over the world ; in Crestien night 
covers the conquered day with her cape {Lancelot, 4560 ff. and 
Met XV, 651-2). 27 

In YvcAn love is personified as a god; it is treated metaphorically 
as a wound (5382), as warfare, and as a disease. 28 There is also 
the metaphor of love being deeply rooted (2525). In addition this 
romance contains four similes that were unquestionably copied from 
Ovid or modeled upon figures from his works and a fifth that may 
have been suggested by Ovid. The first four have been cited above 
(B) 29 as passages showing direct borrowing on the part of Cres- 
tien from Ovid. The fifth is the comparison of Gauvain to the sun 
because he is the greatest of all knights and illumines knighthood 
just as the sun spreads light in every place where its rays shine. 
Ovid has a similar passage in praise of Augustus wherein he com- 
pares the deeds of the Roman emperor, the most powerful man in 
the world, to the dazzling light of the sun. 

Yvain, 2400 Cil qui des chevaliers f u sire 



Et qui sor toz f u renomez, 
Doit bien solauz clamez. 
Por mon seignor Gauvain le di ; 
Que de lui est tot autressi 
Chevalerie anluminee, 
Con li solauz la matinee 
Oevre ses rais et clarte rant 
Par toz les leus, ou il s'espant. 



27 Lines already cited above (B, Lancelot, 2). 

28 See above, section E. 

29 Numbers I, 3, 4, 6. 
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Tristia II, 323 Denique cum mentis impleveris omnia, Caesar, 
Pars mihi de multis una caenda f uit, 
Utque trahunt oculos radiantia lumina solis, 
Traxissent animum sic tua facta meum. 

G 

Similarities of a Miscellaneous Nature 

In Cligis, at the end of the long description of the arrow 
(778 ff.) which is in reality Soredamors, an ingenious trick adds 
the least touch of raciness by suggesting the beauty of those parts 
of the body that were covered by the clothing. This procedure may 
have been suggested by Ovid's use of the same device. In the de- 
scription of Daphne whom Apollo is pursuing Ovid tells us of the 
beauty of her eyes, lips, and arms, all of which the pursuer can see, 
and then adds : 

Met. I, 502 Si qua latent melior putat. 

Crestien has used more words and his treatment is less graceful. 

Cligis, 848 Mout volantiers, se je seiisse, 
Deisse, ques an est la Heche: 
Ne la vi pas, n'an moi ne peche, 

Car la fleche iere el coivre mise : 
Cest li bliauz et la chemise, 
Don la pucele estoit vestue. 

Fenice, in her long monologue, while trying to persuade hersell 
that Cliges loves her, has a momentary hesitation that reminds ont 
of a similar hesitation of Medea in her thoughts of Jason. They 
wonder whether the men they love would deceive them ; and both 
decide that the appearance and manner of the heroes warrant per- 
fect confidence in their honor. This situation and the language 
used by Crestien recall also to the reader of Ovid that passage in 
the Ars amatoria wherein the Roman poet warns his fair pupils 
against deceitful men. 
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Cligis, 4435 Car tes i a, qui par losange 
Dient nes a la jant estrange: 
" Je sui toz vostre et quanque j'ai," 
Si sont plus jeingleor que jai. 
Done ne me sai a quoi tenir ; 
Car ce porroit tost avenir, 
Qu'il le dist por moi losangier. 

But his appearance proves that 

4447 N'i ot barat ne tricherie. 

4566 Mes Cliges est tes chevaliers, 

Si biaus, si frans et si leaus, 

that Fenice cannot fail to follow the dictates of her heart. 

Met. VII, 39 Atque ope nescio quis servabitur advena nostra, 
Ut per me sospes sine me det lintea ventis, 
Virque sit alterius, poenae Medea relinquar? 
Si facere hoc, aliamve potest praeponere nobis, 
Occidat ingratus, sed non is vultus in illo, 
Non ea nobilitas animo est, ea gratia formae, 
Ut timeam fraudem meritique oblivia nostri 
Et dabit ante fidem. 

Ars III, 433 Sed vitate viros cultum formamque professos, 
Quique suas ponunt in statione comas ! 
Quae vobis dicunt, dixerunt mille puellis : 
Errat et in nulla sede moratur Amor. 

441 Sunt, qui mendaci specie grassentur amoris 

Perque aditus talis lucra pudenda petant. 

Lines 435-6 of the latter citation are a possible source of 4433-4 of 
Cligis: 

Que e'est une parole usee, 
Si repuis tost estre amusee ; 

There is certainly a reminiscence of Ovid in the statement that 
Fenice's door was not closed against Cliges : 
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5160 Et bien sachiez, ne li fu mie 

Li huis a Tancontre fermez. 

In Ovid the lady's door is often closed against her lover. Ovid 
even recommends this procedure to ladies. 30 

In Lancelot Crestien has used a device, similar to the one noted 
in Cliges, to heighten the interest of his narrative by suggesting 
something unconventional that is left untold. This method of in- 
troducing a racy touch was probably suggested to Crestien by his 
reading in Ovid. 

Lancelot, 4695 Une joie et une mervoille 

Tel qu'onques ancor sa paroille 
Ne f u ole ne setie ; 
Mes toz jorz iert par moi teiie, 
Qu'an conte ne doit estre dite. 
Des joies fu la plus eslite 
Et la plus delitable cele 
Que li contes nos test et cele. 

In describing a similar circumstance Ovid said in the Ars 
amatoria: 

II, 703 Conscius, ecce, duos accepit lectus amantes: 

Ad thalami clausas, Musa, resiste fores! 81 

At the end of a similar description in an elegy to the beauties of 
Corinna we read: 

Amor esl, 5,25 Cetera quis nescit? lassi requievimus ambo. 

Proveniant medii sic mihi saepe dies ! 

And in the Epistles between Hero and Leander : 

XVII, 105 Cetera nox et nos et turris conscia novit 

Quodque mihi lumen per vada monstrat iter: 

•° Cf. Ars III, 70, 580 ff. ; Amores I, 6. I, 9, 8; III, 8, 6, etc. 

31 There follows a description of a portion of the joy of the lovers, never- 
theless; and though the description is quite different from that in Crestien's 
Lancelot (4669 ff.), or from that in Erec (2071 ff.), there is a possibility that the 
idea of treating such a situation, or the justification for so doing, may have been 
suggested by this passage in the Ars amatoria or by others or Ovid (cf. Amores 
I, 5; HI, 7). 
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XVIII, 62 Pectora nunc nostro iuncta fovere sinu 

Multaque praeterea linguae reticenda modestae, 
Quae fecisse iuvat, facta referre pudet. 

Meleaganz accuses Guenievre of unfaithfulness in terms that 
recall a bit of Ovid's feminine psychology : 

4776 Bien est voirs que mout se foloie 

Qui de fame garder se painne : 
Son travail i pert et sa painne ; 
Que ainz la pert cil qui la garde 
Que cil qui ne s'an done garde. 

This should be compared with Amores III, 4, 1 ff. : 

Dure vir, inposito tenerae custode puellae 
Nil agis : ingeniost quaeque tuenda suo. 



Cui peccare licet, peccat minus : ipsa potestas 

Semina nequitiae languidiora facit. 
Desine, crede mihi, vitia inritare vetando : 

Yvain 

There is, in this romance, a slight reflection of Ovid's theory 
that women desire the love that they refuse : 

Yvain, 1638 La dame set mout bien et panse 
Que cele la consoille an f oi ; 
Mes une folor a an soi, 
Que les autres fames i ont, 
Et a bien pres totes le font, 
Que de lor folie s'ancusent 
Et ce qu'eles vuelent refusent. 

Ars 1, 664 Ilia licet non det, non data sume tamen ! 

Pugnabit primo fortassis et " inprobe " dicet : 
Pugnando vinci se tamen ilia volet; 

Dartmouth College 

Foster E. Guyer 

(To be continued) 
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SOBRE LA LEYENDA DE LOS INFANTES DE LARA 



ACABO de regresar de Espana donde anduve por seis meses 
recogiendo cuentos y romances populares bajo los auspicios 
de la American Folklore Society. Desde hace ya muchos anos se 
pensaba en una expedicion folklorica a Espana. Gracias al interes 
del professor Franz Boas de la Columbia University, indefatigable 
investigador del folklore americano, y a la generosa ayuda de la 
senora Elsie Clues Parsons, distinguida folklorista americana, la 
expedicion se ha llevado a cabo y el exito ha sido admirable. He 
regresado de Espana con unas trescientas versiones de unos doscien- 
tos cincuenta cuentos populares, que esperamos publicar con notas 
comparativas dentro de unos dos anos. 

Nuestras investigaciones se dirigen, como es natural, al estudio 
del cuento tradicional europeo, venido de India, de Africa, de 
Germania, etc., pero al recoger todos los materiales que salen nues- 
tra atencion se detiene forzosamente ante las tradiciones nacionales 
de Espana que salen a cada paso y que en algunas localidades se 
encuentran en pleno vigor y que al recogerlas nos ocasionan mometi- 
tos de verdadera emocion. ^Quien no se emociona, por ejemplo, 
si al hacer un viajecito de Burgos a Salas de los Infantes encuentra 
alii y por los pueblos vecinos vestigios vivos de la tragica y encan- 
tadora leyenda de los siete Infantes de Lara ? 

Los dos cuentos burgaleses que siguen son una humilde contri- 
bution a la ya bien estudiada leyenda de los Infantes de Lara. 1 
Los dos conservan con notable fidelidad algunos rasgos bien cono- 
cidos de la leyenda y el segundo tiene la novedad de conservar 
ademas versos de un romance antiguo. Son los primeros versos 
que se han encontrado en la tradition oral le Espana sobre un ro- 
mance de los Infantes de Lara y pueden servir para animar al bus- 
cador de romances. Es evidente que no est4 olvidado por completo 
el romance historico en Espana y viajando mucho por las regiones 
apartadas del comercio seguramente saldran versiones fragmen- 

1 Ram6n Men&idez Pidal, La Leyenda de los Infantes de Lara, Madrid, 1896, 
obrs* de exquisita erudici6n, definitiva y fundamental. 
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tarias de algunos. 2 Primero damos los textos de los dos romances 
burgaleses tal como se me contaron, y despues hacemos algunas ob- 
servaciones de caracter bibliografico y comparative 



Una probe fue a pedir limosna al palacio de Salas de los In- 
fantes. Y salio dona Sancha a darle la limosna y le dijo a la probe : 
— aCuantos hijos tiene uste? — Senora, tengo cinco, — la respondio 
la probe limosnera. Y dona Sancha la dijo : — Por eso piden ustedes 
limosna. No tienen mas que hacer que hacer hijos en los pajares. 

Y la probe antonces la echo la maldicion : — i Permita Dios que tenga 
uste siete de un parto ! 

Y se concedio lo que dijo la probe y mas tarde dona Sancha 
tuvo siete hijos de un parto. Y despues que se libro los cogio y 
metio a seis de ellos en unos cantaros y se los dio a la criada y le 
mando que los echara al rio. Y uno dejo dona Sancha pa criar. 

Y cuando iba la criada pal rio salian unos senores de la iglesia. Y 
ai entre ellos estaba el padre de los infantes, y uno de los senores 
le dijo : — Mire uste ande va su criada. Parece que lleva gatos en 
esos cantaros. Y ella dijo que si, que eran unos gatos que llevaba 
pa echarlos en el rio. Y los senores dijeron que si eran buenos 
gatos que los querian pa ellos pa cria. Y el padre antonces llamo 
a la criada y ella no queria arrimarse porque la corria de vergiienza. 

Y a tanto, tanto porfiar ya vino. Y cuando ya vieron que eran cria- 
turas le dijo la criada todo lo que habia pasao. Y el padre les dio 
a criar sin que lo supiera dona Sancha. 

Y luego a los cinco anos la dijo un dia el padre a dona Sancha : 
— Pon bastantes comidas que tengo envitaos pa la comida. Y les 
mando venir a los seis infantes con sus amas al palacio a comer. 

Y cuando ya llegaron el padre les mando poner a todos ropas 

2 Los dos versos que conservan una versi6n del denuesto dirigido por dona 
Lambra a dona Sancha, la madre de los infantes, son un hallazgo de capital 
importancia. Rarisimos son en Espana los romances hist6ricos que se conservan 
en la tradition oral. Segun nos dice Menendez Pidal, Cat dio go del Romancero 
Judio-Espanol, Cultura Espanola, 1906, pig. 1048, s61o cuatro se habian encon- 
trado hasta entonces en la peninsula. No se si despues habran salido otros. 
Entre los judios de Oriente y de Africa, al contrario, se conocian entonces die- 
cislis, y entre estos, uno precisamente, que conserva una version fragmentaria 
de un romance de los infantes de Lara, once versos, version del que solo se 
conocia antiguamente por las versiones que se hallan en las comedias de Lope 
de Vega (El Bastardo Mudarra, 1612) y de Hurtado Velarde (La Gran Tragedia 
de los Siete Infantes de Lara, entre 1612 y 161 5), y en el Romancero General de 
1600. V6ase Catdlogo del Romancero Judio-Espanol, pigs. 1058-1059, ^ La 
Leyenda de los Infantes de Lara, pags. 98-101. 
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iguales que al que estaba en la casa y les hizo entrar a la sala con 
sus amas. Y cuando entro la madre con el otro di jo : — j Oy, Dios 
mio, cuantas amas y cuantos ninos ! I Que es esto ? Y se pusieron 
a comer todos en compania. Y ya cuando concluyeron de comer el 
padre los puso a todos en fila pa ver si dona Sancha conocia al que 
crio ella. Y la dijo: — iCukl es tu hi jo que has criao? Y tanto y 
tanto mirar pero no le pudo sacar porque no le conocio. Cuando 
ya la dijo el : — Mira, todos son tus hijos, los siete que tuvistes en un 
solo parto. Y tu mandastes a la criada a echarles al rio y cuando 
saliamos de misa vimos venir a la criada y la llame porque unos 
senores creian que eran gatos y querian comprarlos. Y cuando les 
vi la criada me dijo la verda y yo les mande criar con sus amas. Y 
son todos los siete hijos que tu tuvistes en un parto. Y ella lo 
quiso negar, y dijo : — | Permita Dios que saiga una laguna negra y 
me trague ! Y se abrio una laguna y se la trago, y asi murio dona 
Sancha. Y en Quintanar de la Sierra esta la laguna y se llama la 
Laguna Negra. 

Y luego los siete infantes se criaron juntos y el menor de todos 
se llamba Marciano. Y una vez fueron invitados los siete infantes 
con su padre pa las bodas de dona Lambra, su tia. Y cuando las 
bodas jugaron a las barras todos los caballeros y gano Marciano, el 
menor de los infantes. Y dona Lambra les tenia envidia a los siete 
infantes porque habia ganao Marciano. Y luego se marcharon los 
siete infantes con su padre pa su palacio. Y dona Lambra les 
levanto falso testimonio. Y le llevaron al padre preso pa Toledo 
ande el rey moro. Y ya despues dona Lambra fue y les dijo a sus 
sobrinos que marcharan a la guerra. Y salieron y les cogieron los 
moros y les cortaron las cabezas a todos. Y los moros se las pre- 
sentaron a su padre a ver si conocia aquellas cabezas. Y el padre 
al viendolas que eran sus hijos se cayo desmayao. 

Y estando preso tuvo que ver con una hija del rey moro y tuvo 
un hi jo. Y como a aquel le llamaban todos en la escuela " hi jo e 
puta" fue el y se lo dijo a su madre, y la dijo que si no le decia 
quien era su padre la mataba. Y ella le dijo : — Mira, hi jo, si que 
tienes padre. Mira el anillo que me regalo. Ora le escribo que 
vas a verle y que llevas el anillo pa que to conozca. Y escribio el 
padre que a la mita del camino saldria a encontrarle. Y se vieron 
en el camino y el hijo le enseno el anillo y su padre le abrazo y le 
conto lo que les habia pasao a sus hermanos. Y el muchacho 
crecio y dijo que iba a vengar a sus hermanos. Y se marcho a la 
guerra y peleo con sus contrarios. Y cuando llego a Barbadillo del 
Mercado ande vivia dona Lambra, la mato porque les habia levantao 
el falso testimonio al padre y a los hermanos. Y ella era la her- 
mana de dona Sancha. Y asi murio. 
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Y a los de Barbadillo del Mercado por eso les dicen los alam- 
braos. Y despues el hijo siguio peleando y vino a morir en el con- 
vento de Arlanza. 

Domingo Villalain, 74 anos. 
Salas de los Infantes, Burgos. 



Dona Urraca era la madre de los siete infantes de Lara, que los 
tuvo los siete en un solo parto. Y pa que no lo supiera el marido 
se quedo solamente con uno de ellos y los demas les mando meter 
en unos cantaros pa que les llevaran a hogarles en el rio. Pero 
cuando la criada les llevaba al rio pa echarles el padre lo descubrio 
y se los llevo pa criarles en otra casa. Y cuando ya estaban moci- 
tos les vistio el padre a todos iguales al que estaba en el palacio y 
les llevo delante la reina y ella no le pudo conocer al que se habia 
quedao con ella. Y entonces el marido la dijo que esos seis eran 
los que ella habia mandao echar al rio pa hogarles. Y ella se 
avergonzo mucho. Y ai se quedaron todos en el palacio. 

Y despues una vez estaban jugando a los bolos o no se que, y 
gano el menor de los infantes. Y de ai que les tuvo envidia dona 
Lambra porque habia ganao el menor a los bolos. Y ai en el juego 
ese es onde le echo el insulto dona Lambra a dona Urraca, cuando 
le dijo delante e toda la gente : 

— Dona Urraca, dona Urraca, bien te puedes alabar, 
que has parido siete infantes como puerca en muladar. 

Y entonces, despues dona Lambra los entrego a los infantes a 
los moros pa que les mataran y les cortaran las cabezas. Y despues 
la reina mora tuvo un hijo que era hijo del padre de los infantes. 
Y todos se reian del y se burlaban del porque decian que no se 
sabia quien era su padre. Y por eso le decian : 



Y entonces su madre le dijo: — Mira, hijo, tu tienes padre, y 
yo te dire quien es. Y entonces ella le dijo quien era su padre y 
todo. Y este hijo es el que despues vengo a sus hermanos y mato 
a dona Lambra. 

Juana Martin, 68 anos. 
Contreras, Burgos. 



LOS SIETE INFANTES DE LARA B 



— Vaya una alabanza que naide puede tener, 
que naide sabe de quien es hijo. 
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Observaciones y Notas 



En la obra ya citada de Menendez Pidal, La Leyenda de los 
Infantas de Lara, Capitulo VI, Los lugares y sus tradiciones, pags. 
175-204, el autor nos da un breve resumen de las tradiciones y 
cuentos hallados en el lugar mismo donde se desarrollan los acon- 
tecimientos que dieron origen a nuestra leyenda. A este capitulo 
de la obra de Menendez Pidal nos referimos en las observaciones y 
notas que siguen, estudiando brevemente nuestros dos cuentos, Ver- 
sion A y Version B. 



En pags. 182-183 tenemos una forma abreviada de la version 
que segun Menendez Pidal corre en toda la sierra de Burgos acerca 
del parto prodigioso de los siete infantes y de la Laguna Negra, 
donde muere desesperada la madre que no puede suf rir la vergiienza 
despues de que el marido descubre todo y la hace reconocer a sus 
hijos. Pero nuestra version A, aunque igual en general representa 
notable diferencia en el principio, acercandose mas a la tradicion 
que desarrolla Lope de Vega en Los Porceles de Murcia de que 
habla Menendez Pidal en pag. 187. En la version de pags. 182- 
183 falta par completo el elemento de la limosnera de version A y 
de la tradicion que inspiro a Lope de Vega, de manera que solo en 
su aspecto general podemos decir que es la tradicion que corre en 
toda la sierra de Burgos. Mucho mas completa parece version A. 
En la version de pags. 182-183 Dona Alambra, sosanaba a una 
vecina, llamandola puerca, porque habia librado dos criaturas en un 
solo parto, y por eso Dios la castigo haciendola prenada de siete. 
En version A llega una pobre a pedir limosna al palacio de Salas y 
dona Sancha la pregunta cuantos hijos tiene. Responde la pobre 
que cinco y entonces dona Sancha la insulta vilmente. De alii la 
maldicion de la pordiosera que pide a Dios que tenga dona Sancha 
siete hijos de un parto. En el cuento de Arabiana que nos da 
Menendez Pidal, pags. 202-203, falta no solo todo el relato de la 
pobre pordiosera sino que tambien toda referencia al castigo. La 
madre libra a los siete hijos de un parto sin achacarlo a castigo de 
Dios o a la maldicion de la pobre. Resulta, por consiguiente, que 
en cuanto al prodigioso parto se refiere nuestra version A es un 
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relato mucho mas completo y tal vez mas fiel a la leyenda primitiva 
que las dos versiones que nos suministra Menendez Pidal, y va 
directamente relacionada con la tradition mas antigua tratada por 
Lope de Vega. 

El prodigioso parto con los detalles que encontramos en version 
A y que constituye el nucleo del cuento es tema bien conocido en la 
tradition de Europa, y en Espana tiene un variado y extraodinario 
desarrollo. La tradition de version A es la que desarrolla Lope de 
Vega en su famosa comedia Los Porceles de Murcia. Una limos- 
nera, dona Angela, con dos ninos en sus brazos, se acerca a la casa 
de don Lope Fajardo y su mujer Lucrecia para pedir limosna y la 
mujer la despide diciendole mil soberbias, llegando hasta burlarse 
de su honradez. La pordiosera pide venganza al cielo para que 
sufra aquella la vergiienza de un parto monstruoso y a los nueve 
meses da a luz siete hijos. 8 Es clara la relation entre nuestra ver- 
sion A y el cuento de Lope. Puede ser anterior o posterior a Lope 
pero es a toda evidencia la misma tradition. 

Pero si en los detalles de la maldicion de la pobre pordiosera y 
el prodigioso parto hallamos identico procedimiento en nuestra ver- 
sion A y la tradition desarrollada por Lope de Vega y diferencia 
notable entre las dos y el cuento que segun Menendez Pidal corre 
por la sierra de Burgos, en otro punto capital version A y el relato 
de la guardiana del monasterio de Arlanza concuerdan en absoluto, 
a saber, en el relato del suicidio, que en la leyenda da origen a la 
Laguna Negra. En ambos relatos la madre de los infantes despues 
de que sabe que el marido ha descubierto el secreto de su vergon- 

8 La Leyenda de los Infantes de Lara, pags. 184^185, y 187. Vease tambieii 
Marcelino Menendez y Pelayo, Obras de Lope de Vega, edici6n de la Real 
Academia Espanola, Tomo XI, CLI-CLXII, y el texto de la comedia misma, 
pags. 543-584. En el acto II, pigs. 564-565, Lucrecia cuenta a su criada Beatriz 
lo ocurrido dando un buen relato de la tradici6n, y en la ultima escena del acto 
III, pig. 583, don Lope repite el mismo relato, acabando con dar a sus siete hijos 
el nombre de Porceles (< puerco) : 



Y pues Lucrecia pari6, 
Como el animal que ceba 



Su cuerpo del sucio lodo, 



Quiero que mis hijos tengan 



Desde hoy nombre de Porceles, 



Para que el suceso sea 



Inmortal mientras que el sol 
Alumbre el cielo y la tierra. 
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zoso parto muere desesperada; en version A profiere una maldicion 
y la tierra se abre, aparece la Laguna Negra y se la traga, mientras 
que en el cuento de Arlanza la avergonzada mujer se escapa en su 
caballo desesperada y va a arrojarse a la Laguna Negra. 4 Como 
el elemento del suicidio falta por completo en la obra de Lope de 
Vega me inclino a creer que no pertenece a la tradicion antigua y 
primitiva de la leyenda del prodigioso parto. Como todos los de- 
talles de la leyenda de los infantes de Lara se encuentran confundi- 
dos en la tradicion popular y como se trata de varias y diferentes 
maldiciones e injurias hay razon para creer que el suicidio es un 
elemento introducido en la leyenda del parto prodigioso debido a 
una confusion con los varios relatos sobre la muerte de dofat 
Lambra. Una de estas tradiciones que menciona Menendez Pidal 
en pag. 194 de su obra y que yo tambien 01 contar en Salas de los 
Infantes, cuenta precisamente como dona Lambra, que aqui no es 
la madre sino la verdadera enemiga de los infantes, huyendo de los 
infantes en su caballo herrado al reves para dejar rastro enganoso 
se ve acosada de cerca y profiriendo una maldicion el caballo da un 
bote y va a hundirse con ella en la Laguna Negra. A1H en Salas en 
direccion de Quintanar de la Sierra me ensenaron a mi no una sino 
varias herraduras estampadas, que la tradicion popular no quiere 
que se borren. Es evidente que este relato es una tradicion inde- 
pendiente que nace de la imagination del pueblo, basada sobre una 
mucho mas antigua, 5 para relatar uno de los castigos que el cielo 
envio a dona Lambra, a quien todos odiaban.® Creo, en fin, que la 
leyenda del suicidio y de la Laguna Negra es una leyenda inde- 
pendiente y ligada al relato del parto prodigioso posteriormente. 
Lo de convertir a dona Lambra en la madre desnaturalizada de los 

4 La Leyenda de los Infantes de Lara, pig. 183. En la nota que esta al pie 
de esta misma pigina menciona el autor otra versi6n, de Covarrubias, en que el 
detalle de la maldici6n de la madre y de la laguna que se abre y se la traga 
parece ser muy seme j ante al de nuestra version A. 

5 La Leyenda de los Infantes de Lara, pig. 190. 

• Hay que tener en cuenta que segun las cr6nicas y la primitiva leyenda epica 1 
dofia Lambra fu6 universalmente odiada, tradici6n que persiste en los cuentos y ( 
tradiciones, en las comedias de Lope de Vega, etc Hasta el conde Garci- . 
Fernandez se rehusa a protegerla y la despide diciendole improperios cuando \ 
ella va a buscar su protecci6n despues de que Mudarra habia dado muerte ver- 
gonzosa a su marido. Vease Crdnica General de 1344, capitulo XII, en La 
Leyenda de los Infantes de Lara, pig. 313. 
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siete infantes no creo se deba al deseo de castigarla por el denuesto 
que recuerdan los romances y que mas adelante discutimos. A mi 
parecer se trata solamente de confusion de nombres. Que yo sepa 
no figura dona Lambra como madre de los infantes donde se cuenta 
lo del denuesto. La dona Lambra castigada por ese denuesto no 
figura en ninguna tradition y en los mismos romances y en version 
B de Contreras el denuesto es uno de los detalles de la tragica 
leyenda, pero no tiene importancia alguna como fuente de tradition. 

Los otros detalles de version A relativos al parto prodigioso, la 
madre que quiere cubrir su vergiienza y envia a seis de los infantes 
para ahogarlos en el rio, el encuentro de la criada con el padre, el 
reconocimiento por la madre, etc., son esencialmente los mismos en 
las tres versiones. 

La ultima parte de version A, que refiere detalles bien conocidos 
de la antigua leyenda, la boda de dona Lambra, la contienda, la 
traicion de dona Lambra y la muerte de los infantes, junto con la 
historia de Mudarra es un relato que la tradition popular conserva 
con bastante fidelidad y que proviene seguramente de fuentes no 
muy antiguas, tal vez de las mismas fuentes que mentiona Menen- 
dez Pidal en pags. 175-176, y que yo no tengo a la mano. No creo 
que proceda de los romances, aunque en version B si podemos 
pensar en ello. En version A el relato de la boda de dona Lambra, 
el juego de las barras, la envidia de la tia y la traicion con la 
muerte de los infantes descabezados, el nacimiento de Mudarra y la 
amenaza que hace a su madre para sacarle el secreto, que tiene su 
origen en las cronicas, la venganza de Mudarra, la muerte de dona 
Lambra y la muerte de Mudarra en el monasterio de Arlanza, todos 
esos hechos estan contados con una fidelidad que desmiente desde 
luego un origen verdaderamente antiguo y popular. 



En la primera parte de este cuento se relata otra vez el prodi- 
gioso parto, pero sin achacarlo al castigo de Dios. Es una version 
algo seme j ante al cuento de Arabiana que nos suministra Menendez 
Pidal en pags. 202-203. Falta tambien el suicidio como en este. 
En el relato de Arabiana "quedo la madre desmayada" y en el 
cuento de Juana Martin de Contreras " se avergonzo mucho." Hay 



Version B 
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en los dos elementos que encontramos en las otras tradiciones, como 
en version A y las tradiciones semejantes de Arlanza, la comedia de 
Lope de Vega, etc, Pero en el cuento de Arabiana y en version B 
hay notables elementos de la antigua tradicion epica. En los dos 
hay elementos de romances. En el cuento de Arabiana hay un 
elemento importante que falta en version B, lo del criado degollado 
en los brazos de su senora, que recuerda desde luego el criado de 
dona Lambra que a ruegos de ella va a lanzarle el cogombro lleno 
de sangre a Gonzalvico, el menor de los infantes, y a quien los her- 
manos dan muerte aunque protegido bajo el manto de dona Lambra. 
Pero en nuestra version B, al contrario, hay mucho mas. Despues 
de contar brevemente el reconocimiento de los hijos por la madre 
pasa por alto toda mencion de la boda para contar que "una vez 
estaban jugando a los bolos o no se que y gano el menor de los 
infantes. Y de ai que les tuvo envidia dona Lambra. . . Viene 
despues lo del famoso denuesto de que hablamos mas adelante. Los 
detalles que siguen, la traicion de dona Lambra, la muerte de los 
infantes, el nacimiento de Mudarra y la venganza son el relato bien 
conocido, si bien esta todo contado con mucha brevedad. 

Pero la importancia capital de version B estriba en los versos 
del denuesto que profirio dona Lambra a dona Sancha en las bodas 
y que provienen segun creo de un romance antiguo. No cabe duda 
que son versos de romance y que son de un romance que contaba la 
leyenda de los infantes. La narradora del cuento recordaba que el 
cuento que ella me contaba lo habia oido todo en versos y que solo 
se acordaba de esos dos, 7 y ademas, que en Contreras habia quien 

7 No se daba cuenta la recitadora de que las palabras de los que a Mudarra 
sosafiaban, "Vaya una alabanza" etc., pueden ser tambien versos de romance 
antiguo. No he podido dar con ellos, pero no creo que vengan de versos 
modernos. Estas f rases injuriosas dirigidas a Mudarra (Vease tambien ver- 
si6n A) ya se hallan en las cr6nicas. £1 rey de Segura lo injuria diciendole: 
"Vete, fijo de ninguno." Vease Crdnica General de 1344 en La Leyenda de los 
Infantes de Lara, pig. 291. Y el eco de esta tradicion hallamos en La Gran 
Comedia de los famoso s hechos de Mudarra de 1585 (La Leyenda de los Infantes 
de Lara, pig. 356) donde este mismo rey, Aliatar, le dice a Mudarra : 



En el romance artist ico Sentados a un ajedrez (publicado por Depping, Samm- 



— Di, lengua desenfrenada, 
birbaro, baxo, sin ley, 
qutereste poner con rey, 
hi jo de ninguno, o nadal 
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sabia el romance complete Aunque solo permaneci tres horas en 
Contreras nadie me pudo dar una version mas preciosa de un cuento 
de los infantes que el que me conto dona Juana. Interesante es 
notar que dona Juana no ha salido, segun ella misma me conto, en 
toda su vida del pueblo de Contreras. Pero a pesar de no haber 
hallado mas huellas del romance en Contreras tengo la completa 
seguridad de que alii vivio el romance de donde han sido sacados 
estos dos versos. Es muy natural que el denuesto perdure cuando 
ya el romance haya sido olvidado. Estos dos versos no vienen de 
un cuento o tradicion moderna. Vienen de un romance antiguo y 
estan tal vez perfectamente conservados. Hay tres romances viejos 
de los infantes de Lara que nos relatan ese denuesto y el de nuestra 
version B nos da una leccion adicional, la cuarta conocida. Veamos 
ahora las lecciones antiguas de esos versos como las hallamos en los 
romances recogidos en el siglo dieciseis. 

1. Cancionero de Romances del ano 1550. Primavera 8 19. 
— Mas callais vos, dona Sancha, que no debeis ser escuchada, 
que siete hijos paristes como puerca encenagada. 

2. Silva de 1550. Primavera 20. 

— Callases tu, dona Sancha, que tienes por que callar, 
que pariste siete hijos, como puerca en muladar. 

3. Pliego suelto del siglo XVI. Primavera 25. 

— Callad vos, que a vos os cumple, que teneis por que callar, 

que paristes siete hijos como puerca en cenegal. 

La leccion de nuestro cuento, version B, que es ahora la cuarta 

leccion conocida es, como ya hemos visto : 

— Dona Urraca, dona Urraca, bien te puedes alabar, 

que has parido siete infantes como puerca en muladar. 

La segunda leccion, los versos de la Silva de 1550, Primavera 

20, es la version antigua del denuesto que mas se aproxima a la de 

lung der best en alt-Spanischen Romansen, 181 7, y por Duran, Romancer 0 General, 
1849-51) el mismo Almanzor es el que se burla de Mudarra: "Llamale de bajo 
espurio, hijo de ninguno y nada." 

8 Primavera y Flor de Romances por don Fernando Jose Wolf y don Con- 
rado Hofmann, dos tomos, Berlin, 1856, y publicada en segunda edici6n corregida 
y adicionada por Marcelino Menendez y Pelayo en los tomos VIII y IX de su 
Antologia de Poetas Liricos Castellanos, Madrid, 1899. 
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nuestro cuento. El ultimo hemistiquio es absolutamente igual, como 
puerca en muladar. Es notable que todas las versiones de los ro- 
mances antiguos llevan la leccion siete hijos mientras que la de 
nuestro cuento lleva la leccion siete infantes. El sentido entero del 
denuesto es identico en todas las versiones, y las palabras casi las 
mismas. En nuestro cuento de Contreras en vez dona Sancha 
hallamos el nombre dona Urraca, nombre bien conocido en la 
antigua tradicion de Castilla y que seguramente corre en las mo- 
dernas versiones de las tradiciones nacionales. 9 

Como hemos dicho al principio estos dos versos de nuestro 
cuento son los primeros que de un romance de los Infantes de Lara 
se han encontrado en Espana y ellos solos valen la pena de hacer 
un viaje no ya de Burgos sino de Madrid a Contreras. 

AURELIO M. ESPINOSA 

Stanford University 

• En Covarrubias, pueblo vecino a Contreras y a Salas de los Infantes vivio 
por muchos afios dona Urraca, hija del conde Fernan Gonzalez y esposa que 
hxi del rey Ordofio III de Le6n, encarcelada en una torre que aun existe y muy 
bien conservada y que se llama la Torre de dona Urraca. La tradici6n cuenta 
que el conde castellano la encarcel6 en la torre cuando ixxi repudiada por el rey 
su marido. Vease Modesto Lafuente, Historia General de Espana, Tomo II 
(Madrid, 1869), pig. 285. 
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A NOTE ON THE BOY BISHOP IN SPAIN 



AN oft-quoted law of Las Siete Partidas, which gives us our first 
definite information concerning religious plays in Spain, also 
furnishes interesting facts concerning secular spectacles in the 
middle of the thirteenth century : 

" Los clerigos ... no deben ser facedores de juegos de escar- 
nios porque los vengan a ver gentes, como se facen. E si otros 
homes los ficieren, non deben los clerigos hi venir, porque facen hi 
muchas villanias e desaposturas. Ni deben otrosi estas cosas facer 
en las eglesias: antes decimos que los deben echar de ellas des- 
honradamente a los que lo ficieren : ca la eglesia de Dios es f echa 
para orar, e non para facer escarnios en ella. . . . M1 

Another law of Las Siete Partidas seems to deal with the same 
subject : 

" Vestir non debe ninguno habitos de religion, sino aquellos que 
los tomaron para servir a Dios ; ca algunos hay que los traen a mala 
entencion, para remedar los religiosos, e para fazer otros escarnios 
e juegos con ellos, e es cosa muy desaguisada que lo que fue fallado 
para servicio de Dios sea tornado en desprecio de Santa Eglesia, e 
en abiltamiento de la religion; onde cualquier que vestiese habitos 
de monjes e de monjas o de religioso, debe ser echado de aquella 
villa o de aquel logar donde lo fiziere a azotes. E si por aventura 
clerigo fiziere tal cosa, porque le estaria peor que a otro ome, de- 
vele poner su prelado gran pena, segun toviese por razon : ca estas 
cosas tambien los prelados como los judgadores seglares de cada 
un logar las deben mucho escarmentar que no se fagan."* 

These documents prove that, in Spain in the middle of the thir- 
teenth century: (i) there were certain secular spectacles; (2) both 
clerics and laymen took part in them; (3) they were public spec- 
tacles; (4) they took place in churches; (5) the participants wore 
clerical garb; (6) mimicry of the clerics was a prontfnent feature; 
(7) they were attended by so many abuses that both ecclesiastical 
officers and the judiciary were instructed to suppress them. 

* Part. I, tit. vi, ley 34. 
2 Part. I, tit. vi, ley 36. 
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A Note on the Boy Bishop in Spain 



The existence of other later Spanish documents which are more 
specific lead us to believe that the spectacles above mentioned were 
related to the New Year revels held by the sub-deacons in the medi- 
eval cathedrals and collegiate churches under the name of Feast 
of Fools, and to the celebrations on the days of St. Stephen, St. 
John the Evangelist and the Holy Innocents by the deacons, priests 
and choir-boys. 8 

In 13 19 the Chapter of Vique prohibited the use of a versified • 
paraphrase in the vernacular of the Epistola which was chanted in 
the "missa populare" on St. Stephen's day. 4 The Council of 
Aranda (1473) prohibited certain "ludi theatrales, larvae, monstra, 
spectacula, * . . turpia carmina et derisorii sermones" which had 
been introduced during Divine service in the celebration of Christ- 
mas and on the days of St. Stephen, St. John and the Innocents, 
and fines were provided for clerics who participated in or sanc- 
tioned such abuses. 5 At Gerona in the fifteenth century, one of 
the choir-boys was elected as obispillo on the day of St. Nicholas 
and assumed his office at the Vespers of St. John the Evangelist 
Another boy was elected Abbot of St. Felix, which gave rise to 
various disturbances. In 1475 a proposal was made to the Chapter 
to suppress these abuses, but without success. 6 The same custom 
also prevailed at Lerida in the fifteenth century where a " mitra pro 
pueris 99 and " annulus puerorum " were preserved in the sacristy. 7 

At Seville in 15 12 the Boy Bishop assumed his office at the 
second Vespers of St. John the Evangelist when the verse "De- 
posuit potentes de sede " of the Magnificat was sung, and we have 
a fairly complete account of the ceremony that followed. 8 This 
was accompanied by so many objectionable features at Gerona that 
in 1 541 an edict was issued prohibiting clerics to take persons to 

8 For the general subject of the Feast of Fools and Boy Bishop, see E. K. 
Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage, Oxford, 1903, vol i, chaps, xiii-xv. 

4 P. Jaime Villanueva, Viage Uterario a las iglesias de Espana, vol. vi, 
Valencia, 1821, p. 95. 

5 Schack, Historia de la literatura y del arte dramdtico en Espana, Madrid, 
1885, vol. i, pp. 247-248. 

• Espana Sagrada, vol. xlv, Madrid, 1832, p. 18. 

7 Mil4 Fontanals, Origenes del teatro cataldn, Obras completas, Barcelona, 
1895, vol. vi, pp. 213-214. 

8 Jos€ Sanchez Arjona, El teatro en SevUla en los sighs xvi y xvn, Madrid, 
1887, pp. 16-21. 
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the Boy Bishop for Confirmation and forbidding other unseemly 
conduct. 9 At Seville the Chapter decreed in 1545 that these revels 
should not again be permitted because of the scandal they provoked, 
but this order aroused such opposition that it was revoked the same 
year. 10 In 1562, the Boy Bishop ceremony was transferred to St. 
Nicholas' Pay, and the following year it was celebrated for the last 
time in the cathedral. The Council of Toledo (1 565-1 566) pro- 
hibited " ludi theatrales " in the churches on the day of Holy Inno- 
cents and forbade anyone having received holy orders to wear 
masks or disguises at any time or place. 11 

Limiting ourselves for the present to only one feature of these 
revels, we know that at Paris toward the end of the twelfth century, 
the Epistle at Mass for first Vespers on the eve of the Circum- 
cision was farced in connection with the ceremony of the Feast of 
Fools, that is, certain metrical additions were introduced in Latin, 
and at a somewhat later date, in the vernacular. This combination 
was called farsia, farsura, e pis tola farcita or farsa (from Lat. far- 
cire, to stuff), and has been defined as a "Tropus interpolated into 
the text of certain portions of the office or mass, especially the 
Kyrie, the Lectiones and the Epistola. 12 Among the extant French 
ipitres farcies which were employed on the festivals of St. Stephen, 
St John the Evangelist, the Innocents and Epiphany, the earliest 
dates from the twelfth century and deals with the martyrdom of 
St. Stephen. 18 From Spain, we have a farced text of Vique from 
the thirteenth century, of the Epistle read on St. Stephen's Day. 14 

From a later period we have a number of farced Spanish texts 
which represent a survival of this practice. We find in the Can- 
cionero musical, no. 282, a farced version of the hymn ' O sancta 
clemens et pia ' ; and one of ' Ave Virgo, gratia plena/ no. 296, and 
in the Cancionero general of Hernando del Castillo, the Ave Maria, 
Pater Noster and Salve Regina farced or trobado by Hernan Perez 
de Guzman. Such texts are also occasionally found in certain early 
Spanish plays, for example, part of the Te Deum and parts of 

• Espana Sograda, ibid., pp. 1&-19. 

10 Sanchez Arjona, ibid., pp. 21-22. 

11 Schack, ibid., vol i, 380-382. 

12 Chambers, ibid., vol. i, p. 277. 

*• Grundriss der rotnanischen Philologie, II. Band, 1. Abt, p. 478. 
14 Villanueva, ibid., voL vi, p. 258. 
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Psalm 121, Psalm 84, the canticle ' Benedicite omnia opera Domini ' 
and Psalm 51 in Gil Vicente's Auto de los quatro tiempos; a part 
of the Song of Songs and of Psalm 148 io the same poet's Auto de 
Mofina Mendes, and a farced version of the Pater Noster in S^- 
cente's El vie jo de la huerta. S 

The Spanish documents already cited and the evidence furnished 
by documents from England and France prove that the Christmas 
and post-Christmas festivals, which included the farcing of litur- 
gical texts, were occasions of merrymaking. The comedy element 
developed under these conditions acquired such importance that 
any comic scene received in time the name of farce. Documents are 
lacking to prove when this transfer of meaning took place in Spain, 
but the fifteenth century French miracle play Vie s. Fiacre, con- 
tains a comic scene unrelated to the rest of the play, which is called 
farsse. 15 We find the term farsa first applied to Spanish plays in 
the titles of four compositions of Lucas Fernandez. 

We know so little of the comic elements which constituted the 
chief feature of the revels on the festivals of St. Stephen, St. John 
the Evangelist and the Innocents, that it is difficult t<& determine 
with any accuracy the relations that existed between these and the 
comic scenes in the early Spanish plays. One is tempted to find 
their influence in the comic scenes which enlivened the early Christ- 
mas plays, especially in the ingenuous irreverence with respect to 
sacred things, but it is by no means certain that such scenes could 
not have developed independently. I have noted, however, a few 
passages which seem to me to reproduce at least the spirit of these 
popular ceremonies. 

In a number of the plays, the bobo shows a familiarity with the 
ritual such as might have been possessed by a choir-boy, and speaks 
of it in burlesque fashion. In the Egloga 0 farsa del nascimiento 
de Nuestro Redemptor of Lucas Fernandez, Macario quotes the 
verse, ' Et homo f actus est/ and asks Bonifacio if he understands 
him. Bonifacio replies: 16 

Si, que a la igreja he andado, 
Y zagal soy bien sabido, 

15 Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, ibid., p. 1241. 

16 Farsas y iglogas al mo do y estilo pastoril y castellano fechas pot Lucas 
Femdndes, Madrid, 1867, pp. 164-165. 
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Y hasta la g he aprendido, 
Sino que se me ha olvidado. 



Gil, another shepherd, adds : 



Tambien yo en nuestro llugar 
Hue monacillo, 
Y porque me.quijo azotar 
El sacristan tras l'altar, 
Di al Diabro el caramillo. 



In the prologue of Torres Naharro's Comedia Serafina, the 
bobo, after mentioning a number of his accomplishments, con- 
tinues: 17 



Y an si d'igreja querran, 
Tambien se, como d'aprisco, 
Hin al Dominos obisco 
D'avangello de San Juan. 
Que, anque parezo ganan 
Un poquillo maxmordon, 
Ya se de la confesion 

Mas que un gordo sacristan. 
Se sacodir ell altar 

Y engarrotar el crucero, 
Revolver el pistolero 

Y el libro del batizar. 
Se gronir y solfear, 

Y se, con otros saberes, 
Dar la paz a las mujeres 
De todo nuestro lugar. 



Part of the prologue of the Comedia Trofea of Torres Naharro, 
recited by a bobo, shows a similar range of experience : 18 



Ya yo sabria cantar 
Bien aina 

Toda la salvarregina 
Por el son de mi villorio, 
Hin al Dios tnenajotorio 1 * 
D'aljobando tnafestina. 2 * 
Ya se tambien que decrina 
Lugo arreo 



La Propoladio, Madrid, 1880, vol. i, pp. 136-137. 
™ Ibid., vol. i, p. 224. 

19 Referring to the verse, Deus, in adjutorium meum iniende. Psalm 69, 1. 

20 Referring to the response, Dotnine, ad adjuvandum me festina. Psalm 



69. 1. 
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Dominos dominos meo 
Con la media alimacriste, 

Y el cara tn'arrebolliste 21 
De la jodicame Deo. 2S 

Y an conf esar cuido y creo 
Que sabria ; 

Son que lugo asolveria 
Las mozas en mi concencia. 

At the opening of the second act of the same play, the bobos 
Caxcolucio and Juan Tomillo are sweeping the hall in preparation 
for the fiesta, and Caxcolucio seats himself in the throne-chair 

Juan. Hora, pues, se tu '11 abade, 

Yo sere tu monacillo. 
Caxco. i Quieres que cante un poquillo 

Como el crego? 
Juan. A la f e que te lo ruego. 

Mas di la crialaison. 
Caxco. No, inoro pizca del son. 
Juan. Di, pues, algo palaciego. 
Caxco. iQuies que diga, jur'al ciego, 

La compreta? 
Juan. Mas di la tu chanzoneta 

Por mifasoles y cantos. 
Caxco. Mas quiero echar mas disantos 

Que llevara una carreta. 

• • • • • 

Sefiores, no hayais enojo 

Mientra tomardes pracer, 

Qu'el lunes, si Dios quiger, 

Sera Sant pont'est'all ojo. 

Y en el viejo meart'he '11 ojo 
De Llorente, 

Dice qu'el martes siguiente 
Sera San seculus meo, 

Y el miercoles lugo arreo 
Sera pestojo nocente, 

Y el jueves, encontinente. . . . 
I Ho mal grado! 

Qu'el disanto mas honrado 
Era aquel de mi terruno, 
Qu'es mas gordo qu'este puno, 
Sono que se me ha olvidado. 
;Dom'a Dios, que s 'm 'acordado! 

« For Quare me repulistif, Psalm 42, 2. 
**Judicame, Deus. Psalm 42, 1. 
2* La Propaladia, ibid., pp. 245-246. 
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jDolo a huego! 

Sant Anton de Trasterriego. 

Y este dice Pero Mingo 
Que como al Santo Domingo 
Lo manda guardar el crego. 

Juan. A la f e que te la niego, 
Companero. 

No te ahucio por entero 
La cuenta del calendario 
Ni me paresce vicario, 
Sino abad y ballestero. 

These two merry companions then begin to hurl pullas. 2 * It 
will be noted that the setting is somewhat similar to that of the Boy 
Bishop ceremony, and that Caxcolucio's discourse seems to be a 
fragment of a sermon joyeux, which constituted a prominent fea- 
ture of the popular post-Christmas festivities. 

The scene between two bobos, Garrapata and Herrando, at the 
close of Torres Naharro's Didlogo del Nascimiento, probably gives 
some idea of the abuses introduced into the New Year revels. 25 

Ga. Tomaremos gasajado 

Ques noche de Navidade; 
Llevemos daca pensado 
Que diremos all abade. 
He. Yo os lo aprisco, 

Que se pullas abarrisco 
Mas de mil en una riza, 
Para el dominos bovisco** 

Y para el ju benediza. 21 

asks him what he will say at various points of the 

Hi del mozo ; 

Y al perona secoloro 2 * 
iQue diras si lo diran? 

Y al vicario, 

"For these contests in abuse, see J. P. W. Crawford, Echarse Pullas, A 
Popular Form of Tensone, Romanic Review, vol. vi, 1915, pp. 150-164. 
26 La Propaladia, vol. ii, 1900, pp. 380-385. 

26 This stands for Dominus vobiscum. 

27 This stands for Jube, Domine, bene die ere. 

28 This stands for Per omnia sacula saculorum. 



Garrapata then 
service : 
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Porque cumpra el trentanario, 
iQne le diras cuando canta? 



Di, cogote, 
iQvtt diras al sacerdote 
Cuando dira el davengello? 

Di, carillo, 
iQue diras al monacillo 
Cuando va por el guisope? 

I Que has pensado 
Decir al beneficiado 
Para el dominos obiscof 

Pues, veras: 
Al capellan, ^que diras 
Para el juna benediza? 

To each of these questions, Herrando has ready an abusive, and 
often indecent pulla. 

The play ends with the following farced version of ' Ave Maria 
stella/ in which the two pilgrims, Patispano and Betiseo and the 
two bobos, Herrando and Garrapata, take part, and which repro- 
duces at least the spirit of the burlesquing of parts of the service 
for comic effect which was present in the post-Christmas revels. 

He. Ga. Celorum via, 

Nobilis est Maria. 
Pa. Ave Maria, Stella, 

Dei mater alma, 

Atque semper virgo 

Felix celi porta. 
He. Ga. Celorum via. 
Be. En fin, fin, 

Cante el padre por latin, 

Dejeme a mi por romance. 
Ga. Puto sea, hideruin, 

Quien no acertare ese lance. 
Pa. Celorum via, 

Nobilis est Maria. 
He. Zagales via, 

Quen Napoles es Maria. 
Pa. Sumens illud ave. 

He. Soncas como sabe. 

Pa. Gabrielis ore. 
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He. 
Pa. 
He. 
Pa. 
He. 



La miel y el arrope. 
Fundanos impace. 
Damos buena parte. 
Mutans Eve nomen. 
Mil huevos por hombre. 



Pa. 
He. 
Pa. 
He. 
Pa. 
He. 
Pa. 
He. 



Celorum via. 

Monstra te esse matrem. 
Moscas que te maten. 
Sumat per te preces. 
Zumante los peces. 
Qui pro nobis natus. 
Que perros y gatos. 
Tullit esse tuus. 
Royan huesos tuyos, 



Pa. 
He. 
Pa. 
He. 
Pa. 
He. 
Pa. 
He. 



Celorum via. 

Virgo singularis. 
Vinos sengulares. 
Inter omnes mitis. 
Entre hijos mios. 
Nos culpis solutos. 
Vayan para putos. 
Mites fac et castos. 
Esos abadazos. 



Celorum via. 



Adapted to a refined aristocratic taste, a number of these farced 
texts appear with an intermingling of religious and erotic elements 
in certain Cancioneros of the fifteenth century. To this group be- 
long, for example, Los siete gozos de Amor and Los dies manda- 
mientos de.Amor of Juan Rodriguez del Padron; Las Liciones de 
Job, apropiadas a sus passiones de Amor of Garci Sanchez de Bada- 
joz and the Salmo de Profundis by Mossen Gagull, all contained in 
the Cancionero general of Hernando del Castillo. Encina's Vigilia 
de la enamorada muerta, a farced version of the Officium De- 
functorum, contained in the Egloga de Pldcida y Vitoriano, and 
the farced version of the Nunc Dimittis by Fernan Lopez de Yan- 
guas, which appears at the end of the same play, represent the same 
practice. 



J. P. WlCKERSHAM CRAWFORD 
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THE SIEGE DE BARBASTRE 



{Continued from Vol. XI, page Jtfo) 



HE siege of Barbastre is raised. The victorious French, pre- 



1 ceded by Guillaume and Beuve, enter the city with rejoicing: 

1 1 87 Par les mains s'antreprenent et cosin et parent. 

Beuve inquires for news of their parents and the others in France. 
They go up stairs in the palace to the " plus halt mendement," 
where Guillaume admires the beauty of Malatrie and learns who 
she is. Later Beuve and the others of the family descend from 
the tower and are conducted to the royal camp, between a " silve 
ramee " and the river Sore. There follows a good description of 
the banners and tents, with the usual mention of brilliant colors and 
movement. Beuve thanks the King for his aid, without which 

Ja ne fusse en Espaigne si parfont secorus. 

It is announced to Aymeri that Beuve is at the King's tent, and 
he hastens thither in company with his sons, Bernart, Guibert, 
Hernalt. We witness the reunion of the valiant Narbonnais: 

Qui done veist au tref lou parage asanler, 

1 190 Et lor cosins baisier, joir et acoleir! 

A tant es vos aus tref lou cortois Aymer. (fol. 145 r°d) 
Ou que il voit Bovon, sel corut acoler. 
" Freire, dist Aymer, fait il bon converser 
En la terre d'Espaigne qui tant fait a loer? 

1 187 Our poet often dwells on joyous scenes. The hands play quite a part in 
these scenes. A few lines further on we see the knights walking hand in 
hand and talking. We find also in this passage "bras a bras." 

1 191 After this line, MS. Bib. Reg. 20. B. reads: 
Mes ne pot J. mot dire quant les vost saluer. 
Eincois peust .i. prestres une messe chanter, 
Que Tun peust a l'autre mot dire ne parler. 
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Je cuit vos m'en volrois do tout deseriter! 
1 195 Laissies m'en .i. quatier — bien la saurai garder — 
Dont je puisse mes homes garnir et conraer ! " 

Aymer continues speaking somewhat boastingly of himself, 
and takes the opportunity to mention his most distinguishing trait, 
namely, that he never dwells in a tower or castle. Beuve replies 
that his brother is a great talker ("Aymer, ce dist Boves, soef 
poes gaber"), but that if, like Beuve, he had been cast into an 
awful dungeon where there was a hideous serpent, called a " pal- 
agre," he would not care to joke. The scene is one of merriment: 

Grant joie ot Loeys cant les ot ranponer 
Et tuit li chevalier grant joie a demoner. 

The next morning, Louis orders Guillaume to send a messenger 
to the Amirant, bidding him become a Christian; if he does so, 
the King will recognize him as the lord of Spain owing allegiance 
to him and will do him no harm. If he refuses, Louis will lay 
waste his country, burn his cities and castles and slay his men. 
The messenger, Richart de Pavie, finds the Amirant and some of 
his nobles in his tent, which was so lofty that a man could ride 
into it while holding his lance upright in the air. Richart stops 
in front of this imperial tent, and, leaning on his lance, delivers 
his message from horseback. The Amirant is speechless at the 
insolent message, and hurls at the messenger a dart which he 
happened to have in his hand. Richart spurs his horse and tries 
to strike with his lance the Saracen chief, one of whose men inter- 
poses and is killed, as in the celebrated scene where Bernier defies 
Raoul de Cambrai. The Amirant cries out to stop the murderer, 
who escapes, riding hard past " tantes et pavilions et tres." The 
whole country is alive with Saracens. The French see the pur- 
suit and run to arms. The divisions of the enemy advance: 

Li poldriers des chevaux contremont espoissa. 

But the French have made their preparations: 

1200 Es vos Torguel de France, qui Tester desira. 
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The forces meet in a deadly melee, where banners flutter, 
horses fall, while horns and tabors sound the charge, 

Et do bruit des chevaux qui vont la randonnee 
Toute en tentist la terre et la contree. 

It is needless to give the names of the leaders on the two 
sides, but mention should be made of Guibert, whose prowess fills 
many lines. He is the bearer of the " oriflanbe " : 

A tant es vos Guibert, Toriflanbe levee, 
Et lou bruit des danxiaus de France la loee. 
1205 Adont est Tost des Turs as gens Guibert melee. 
Lors oissies tel noise, tel cri et tel huee, 
Tes froisseis de lances, tel fereis d'espees, 
Toute en bruioit la terre, li puis et la valee. 

Guibert asks a count to hold his oriflamme, seizes a lance and 
rushes into the thick of the press, where he performs the usual 
feats. Later he takes back the oriflamme and leads his division 
in close formation where the Saracens are most numerous. They 
soon receive a sudden impact from a fresh division under Brehas 
(or Bria). Guibert rides swiftly to meet him, and strikes him 
with his lance, from the point of which floats the pennon of the 
oriflamme : 

Dedens lou cors li mait Pansaigne d'or fresee. 
1210 Par tel vertut l'esloigne de la selle doree 

Que ans qu'il vigne a terre s'an est li ame alee. 

The men of Brehas are enraged. They surround Guibert and 
try to kill him. Aymeri, Guillaume, Beuve, Aymer, Guairin, 
Bernart and Louis come to the rescue. The following lines show 
the violence of Guillaume's attack: 

Ansument con li fals chace tos elaissies 
Ou plouvier ou malart antre les marechies, 
Se fiert li cuens Guillaumes autre les renoies. 

Lines 1 199-1206 are found on fol. 146 v* a. 
1209 This passage is from fol. 147 r* a. 
1212 This passage is found on fol. 147 r° b. 
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The struggle lasts a long time, but finally Guibert is saved and 
the enemy are driven back to the Sore, where some of them 
drown in trying to cross at the ford. Aymeri decides to cross the 
Sore that night or the next morning and try to destroy the rival 
army. 1 He and his troops succeed in crossing, and for a while 
are successful. Aymeri even kills King Rubiant in the presence 
of the Amirant: 

121 5 Qui dons oist paien glatir en lor langage! 

But an attack by Golias drives the French back to the river, 
and Aymeri is forced to summon aid from Louis, who is on the 
other bank. Louis and Aymer pass the river. Despite this new 
menace, the Amirant declares that Louis shall never possess his 
country. He sends for fresh armies, and is encouraged by the 
arrival of Fabur with ten thousand men. 

After the manner of the chansons de geste of the decadence, 
the poet now injects into the action the picturesque and formerly 
popular element of femininity. Fabur is unfortunate enough to 
have brought along his daughter, Almarinde, and two other prin- 
cesses, Aufanie and Blanchandine, all of whom are ripe for mis- 
chief. The usual description follows < 

Ans .Hi. plus belles femes n'isirent d'un rene. 
Chascune iert sor .i. mul blanc conme flor d'este. 
Lors selles sont d'ivoire, li argon sont dore, 
Et lor renes de saie, li bouton noiele. 
1220 Li chanfrain sont d'argent et d'or enlumine. 
Lor ator valent bien mil mars d'argent pes6. 

1 Gauticr, a "cousin" of Aymeri's, is commissioned to discover a good 
ford. He succeeds 



These lines are cited to show even here the poet's love for beautiful 
materials, also because they are to be added to the passages where bone is a 
popular and natural corruption of borne. Cf. Bomes Artu, Milan ges offertt 
A M. Entile Picot, Paris, 1913, I, p. 209 ss. 

1215 This line is from fol. 148 r° b. 

1216 This passage is from fol. 148 v° b. The s of lors in L 1218 is of course 
anticipated from the following word. Cf. murs in line 1349. 



.Ii. bones vit fichies les l'aigue par angin, 
L'une de mabre, l'autre d'ivoire fin. 
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The Amirant hastens to meet Fabur and his reinforcements, 
and, in conversation with the princesses, relates the events of the 
war and names the French heroes. The ladies are given tem- 
porary quarters, and Almarinde, being fatigued, falls asleep and 
dreams a dream, of which we have read elsewhere a score of 
models. Her two companions interpret the vision to mean that 
the three are to divide up among them Guibert, Gui and Gerart. 
Almarinde has her tent set up at some distance beyond the Saracen 
camp, and sends a discreet messenger to invite Guibert to come 
with Gui and Gerart to talk with her two fair companions: 

Chascons aura s'amie, dont il aura son bon. 
Dones li cest anel el non d'acointoisson. 

The young messenger succeeds in gaining an audience with 
Guibert : 

Li mes s'agenoilla por sa raisson conter. 
1225 Coiement en l'oraille li prist a demander, 
D'Aumarinde la belle li prist a anditer, 
La fille au roi Fabur d'outre la Roge Mer. 

Guibert explains the invitation to Gui and Gerart. The mes- 
senger convinces them that there is no treason afoot. At night- 
fall the three heroes arm themselves, mount their horses and ride 
down to the bank of the river. The fog is beginning to rise from 
the water, 

Et toute la riviere conmence a espoisier. 

The messenger conducts the young men to the tent of the three 
charmers. The hours pass rapidly. Dawn appears. The night- 
guard is returning from its last round. They see the three 
horses in front of the tent, and send word to Fabur, some of 
whose men spring to arms. The three heroes hear the noise 
and start to take leave of their sweethearts, but Almarinde begs 
not to be left behind. Guibert swings her to the saddle in front 

ia22 This passage is from fol. 149 v° b, as is also the following passage. 
1228 This line is found on fol. 150 r° a. MS. Bib. Reg. 20. B. has aonbrer. 
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of him, Gui and Gerart imitate him, and away for the ford ! The 
Saracens are coming, Danebur in the lead. He rides a chestnut 
horse which 

Plus menu vait les salz que mostre ne levrier. 

None the less, Guibert unhorses him, gives his steed to Almarinde : 

1230 " Belle, gardes cestui ! De vos f ais escuier ! " 
Almarinde lou prent par la rene doblier. 
" Sire, por Deu, dist elle, panses de l'esploitier ! 
Ce est Fabur, mon pere, qui la vient eel poudrier! " 

Four pagans come riding rapidly ahead of the others. The three 
ladies are quickly deposited on the green meadow: "Toutes .Hi. 
sont asisses enmi lou preit herbu," from which position they see 
the furious Fabur wound and knock from the saddle Guibert. The 
riderless horse crosses the ford, is captured by the French on the 
other bank and is recognized as the horse of Guibert. He is led 
to Aymeri, who sees the bloody saddle and concludes that his son 
has been killed. Lamentations of Aymeri. He and his men cross 
the ford. The three paladins are still defending themselves. 
Fabur has given orders to take them alive. They are captured 
before the arrival of Aymeri, but are freed after a prolonged 
battle in which many men on both sides perish — among the Sara- 
cens, Malpriant and Mathebrun; among the French, Elinant, 
Acart the Norman and Antiame, a near relative of Aymeri. The 
French are slowly pushed back to the Sore. Night approaches, 
and fog commences to rise from the river. The French succeed 
in recrossing, but they have lost the three ladies. 

Gui and his brother Gerart serve as senechals at dinner that 
evening. Aymeri taunts Guibert with having been deceived by 
Almarinde, with not having brought her back a prisoner. Gerart 
prevents Guibert from making a reply in kind, because 

Bien seit que la parolle tornast ja a folie, 
1235 Car autel li fist ja Bovon de Malatrie, 

1229 This line is from fol. 150 v° a. MS. 20. B.: lievre ne 1. 

1230 This passage is from fol. 150 v° b. 
1234 This passage is from fol. 152 r° a. 
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which is a reference to the quarrel between Beuve and Gerart 
(see lines 659-690 of the selections cited in this article). 

Fabur is much more angry at Almarinde than Aymeri at 
Guibert. The mildest term which he applies to her is " garce mal- 
vaise." She is fully a match for her father, who ends by exclaim- 
ing: 

" Ostes la, dist Faburs, elle est toute desvee ! " 
Tot droit a son tref l'ont Sarrasin amenee. 
Ci conmence chanson de bien enluminee, 
Si con li oz d'Espaigne fut vencue et matee, 
1240 Et l'amirant chacies en Perse l'asazee, 
Et si con Malatrie fut a Gerart donee, 
Si con li soldoier de France la loee 

Del tresor Justamont re^urent lor soldees, (v° oq 

Et si Clarion out sa terre aquitee 

1245 Et l'anor de Babastre. 

The Amirant holds a conference with the Amustant de 
Cordres, Bruiant de Rosie, Salot, Golias and others. Reinforce- 
ments are announced. It is determined to make sure that the 
enemy does not capture Cordres, with its " grant tor entie," for 
it would then be easier for them to take Sarragossa. The Amus- 
tant expresses his opinion: 

" Sire aufages, dist il, nel vos panses vos ja 
Que Francois preignent Cordes ne Leride de la! 
D'une part sont li mur, et cil qui les f onda 
.C. estages de halt amont sus les leva. 
1250 Molt fu sages li maistre qui les creniax tailla. (fol. 15s r° a) 
Ja jor cop de perriere .i. sol n'en estordra. 
D'autre part va la mers, qui bien la defendra. 

However, to make sure, it is decided to send that night, under 
the leadership of Bruiant, a detachment of four thousand men, 
to strengthen the defences of Cordres. The expedition rides 

1236 This passage is found on fol. 152 r° b and v° a. After line 1240 MS. 
20. B. intercalates: Et Laride destruite et Cordres craventee. 

1246 MS. 24369 has amustans. 

1253 These lines are found on fol. 153 r° a. 
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away as silently as possible, for fear the army of Louis will hear 
the tramp of so many unmounted men: 

Chascons por lou braidir tint molt cort lou gasscon. 

Lou chemin eschiverent vers Cordes lou roion, 
1255 Et sormonterent Tost .ii. lues a bandon, 

Car molt criement et doutent Loys, lou fil Challon, 

Endroit la mienuit s'an passent a bandon. 

Cant orent Tost passee .iiii. traiz d'un bouzon, 

Entr' aux s'an esbaldissent, ja n'aient il pardon, 
1260 Mais ans que il ajome changeront lor raisson. 

Tel a enuit tir6 lou frain do son gascon 

Qui laschera ancui a coite d'esperon. 

La nuit font Tacharguaite andui li fil Bovon, 

Et li cuens Guibelin, qui porte lou dragon. 
1265 Cil iert filz Aymeri, au nobile baron, 

Et furent bien ensanble plus de mil conpaignon, 

Qui tuit sont d'un lignage et d'une nation. 

Et Sarrasin chevalchent sans noise et sans tanqon, 

Et proient Apolin, Tervagant et Mahon 
1270 C a Cordes les conduie et garde de prison. 

Centre roi de la lune reluissent li blazon, 

Et li aume vergie et a or li panon, 

Et la terre bondist par desoz tant gascon. 

The companions of Guibelin (Guibert) perceive them, descend 
from their horses, tighten the saddle girths, remount and sud- 
denly ride to the attack. Many of the enemy are killed, the others 
flee. The victors return: 

Maint destrier en amoinent par la rene doree, 
1275 Dont lor seignor en geissent, sanglant, gole baee. 

The victors are received in triumph. The King gathers the 
principal chiefs in his tent and invites Guibert to relate his adven- 
ture, which he does fairly well, in the Othello-Rodrigue manner. 
Later, Louis makes a speech, stating that they have thus far 
accomplisht little in Spain, because the enemy increases con- 

1262 The scribe, writing phonetically, wrote Qui laschera, for Quil laschera. 
1274 This passage is from fol. 154 r°a. 
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stantly by reinforcements. He is determined to fight a decisive 
battle, and gives the details of the commanders of division, who 
are to be Aymeri, Guillaume and Louis himself. The King has 
announced thru the army that every one is to be ready to march 
at the " ore de prime " the next morning. Preparations are made 
on all sides: 

Ce jor i ont par Tost tant hiame enhiame, 
Et tant haubert doblier et f roie et role, 
Tant escut enforcie, tant estrte ratorne, 
Tant cengle remisse, tant poitral relacie, 

1280 Et tant cheval de pris de novel referre. 

The poet thus describes the dinner that night: 

En la tante lo roi a on Taigue corne. 

.XI. damoisel sont illeuc defubl6 

Por servir au mengier nostre roi corone, 

Et portent escuelles d'argent blanc esmere 
1285 Et copes de fin or et maint hanap dore. 

Li un servent do vin, li autre do clare ; 

Li uns portent char d'ours et li autre larde, 

Li uns cines rosti et poon enpevre. 

Guibert tint la nef d'or, Loeys Ta porte. 
1290 Bueves de Conmarcis a les mes devisse, (ft) 

Dont il i ot^foisson et a molt grant plante. 

After dinner, the night-watch departs, and soon encounters a 
man who seems to be a pilgrim 

A la loi de paumier molt bien atapine. 

He is brought before the King, and is so intimidated that he asks 
whether he will be protected if he tells the truth. Louis gives him 
this assurance. He then confesses that he is a spy, sent by the 
Amirant. He has obtained all the desired information, he says. 
" Sire, f aites lou pandre ! " they cry to the King, but he has given 

1276 This passage is from fol. 154 v° a. 

1281 This passage is from fol. 154 v° a and b. 

1292 This line and the passage which follows are from fol. 154 v* b. 
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his word. He releases the spy, bidding him tell his master to pre- 
pare for a desperate battle on the morrow. The spy withdraws: 

Dont s'antorne li glos, n'i a plus demore. 
Plus tost qu'il puet a Tost de France trespasse, 
1295 Mais ansois qu'il fust fors a de paior tranble. 
A chascon pas s'i s'est aieres regarde. 
Toutans cuide que Francs li soient au coste. 

The spy makes his report. The Amirant and his chiefs arrange 
their plans for the battle. Preparations last all night. In the 
morning the Amirant goes to perform his devotions in the 
" mahomerie." He lays a present before the statue of Mahommet : 

.C. mars de bon or par desore possa. 
Li estache en sopoise, et Mahomes crolla. 
1300 Dient paien entrax: " Mahon vos aidera!" 

The men in the two armies mount their horses. Guibert 
carries the " olifant," and winds it until the two shores ring to 
its music. The French begin to cross the Sore, Aymeri among 
the first. His horse reaches the hostile bank, and our poet, who 
loves life-like descriptions, says: 

Et li chevas prent terre, lou f rain va demachant. 
Plus menu meut les pies c'oisiax ne vait volant. 

The son of the Augalie advances, mounted on a superb Arabian 
charger. Aymeri sees him from a distance and rides to meet 
him. Both horses neigh, and their eyes flash. They meet breast 
to breast. The straps and trappings give way, and the Arabian 
steed stumbles. His master falls on his head and is killed. On 
all sides are heard battle cries. Malaquin and Renalt de Poitiers 
fight and both perish. Wrath of Aymeri. Arrival of Fabur, 
who fights with Guarin and is captured and spared because he is 
the father of the princess, Almarinde. He is sent a prisoner to 
Barbastre. There are many duels, many losses on both sides. 
Golias, who commands one of the Saracen divisions, kills San- 

1298 This passage is from fol. 155 r° b, as is also the passage which follows. 
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son. Guillaume has just arrived on the field. He singles out 
Golias and addresses him: 

" Je te conjur par les Dex dont tu vis, 
Que tu torne vers moi deles ce plaisseis! 
1305 Une joste voil faire, vers toi m'en ahatis. 

Molt portes bien tes armes desor eel arrabis. 

.II. nevos m'as hui mort dont en grant deul m'as mis." 

The passage devoted to this duel is long. Guillaume ends by 
giving Golias a fatal wound: 

Li rois chiet a la terre, brait et travaille et crie. 

The enemy gives way in this quarter. Guillaume throws himself 
into the rout, crying "Orenge, chevalier !", while his father 
cries " Nerbonois, chevalier ! " 

There remain three of the Saracen divisions. They are 
opposed by the troops under Louis, Beuve, Gui and Gerart. The 
two latter hasten to strike the first blows " Por Tamor lor amies." 
Many heroes perish, especially among the enemy: 

Desques an Roncevas ou Rolant fut vaincu, 
1 310 Que li .xx. mil Francois dont il n'eschapa nul, 
Que Guainelons vendit, li traitres parjur, 
Ne fut an toute Espaigne si grant deul receus. 

King Salot is obliged to flee. He meets the Amirant, and 
announces the death of several chieftains. The Amirant advances 
with his troops, but has to retreat fighting, until at last they are 
near the tent where the princesses dwell. Salot flees toward the 
Amirant : 

Hei, dex! con tost Tanporte li destriers sejorn^s! 

The two Saracens turn to fight with Gui (here called Guielin) 
and Gerart, who have tightened their scabbard belts, seized their 
shields and leapt on their horses. Duel within sight of the prin* 

1303 These lines are found on fol. 156 r° a, as also the following line. 
1309 These lines are from fol. 156 v° b. 
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cesses. At last, Gui and Gerart give the two Saracens some 
terrible blows: 

Les estriers lor font perdre, les frains des mains voler, 
131 5 Les janbes toutes droites as nues regarder, 
Et lors hiaumes an terre et fichier et entrer. 
Ansin chient des selles con f ussent dui piler. 

Guibert rides up, strikes and beheads Salot, whose soul is carried 
away by devils: 

En enfer lou puant la se va osteler. 

Gui seizes the Amustant, who lies dazed, but spares him at 
the request of his brother, sends him to Barbastre, where he will 
see again his daughter, Malatrie. The battle continues: 

La poisstes veoir .i. tel assanblement, 
1320 Desronpre maint haubert et maint hiame luissant, 
Molt poig, maint pie cope sor l'erbe verdoiant, 
Et maint destrier foir, sa rene trainant, 
Dont li seignor en gessent navre parmi lou chanp. (f°a) 

The Amirant fights with fury. He slays Wiidelon before the 
eyes of Louis: 

Cant lou vit Tanpereres, s'an out lou cuer dolant. 
1325 Desor lou due s'arreste sel regraite forment: 
" Sire dus debonaires, mar vi vostre jovent ! 
De bon consail doner ne vos vi honques lent. 
Bien sanbliez del tout Aymeri vos parent. 
Or ne sai ou prendrai jamais consaillement." 

The Amirant nearly succeeds in wounding the King seriously, 
is at last wounded and unhorsed by him, but is saved by his men, 
who help him to remount. He now sees that the battle is lost, 
and turns in flight. His white horse swims a river with him. 

13 14 These lines are from fol. 157 r° b, as also the line which follows. 
13 19 This passage is from fol. 157 r° b and v° a. 

(1) A few lines later, the name is spelled Huidelon. Cf. line 1100 of 

these selections, and the note. 
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Only a hundred of his followers escape with him. As he rides 
along, 

1330 L'aigue des iolx li a sa pelice moillie. 

He will not feel himself in security until he reaches Persia, or 
the country of his son, Libanor de Turnie, or Inde Major. 

The French invaders have at last won the battle. Their dead 
are enterred with respect, the wounded are sent to Barbastre, 
as are also the two princesses. The image of Mahon is broken 
into pieces, which are distributed among the knights. The sur- 
rounding country is soon subjugated: 

En .xv. jors fut si li pais aquites, 
Dec' au peron Saint Jaque essillies et gastes. 
Cil qui Deu ne volt croire fut errant demenbres. 
N'i remaint tor a fandre ne a anplir fosses, 
1335 Fors solement Leride et Cordres par deles. 

Despite the defeat of the Amirant, the defender of Cordres re- 
fuses to surrender the city, which is nevertheless captured, as 
also Leride. 

For the remaining events of the Siige de Barbastre, the reader 
is referred to the Appendice of the Prise de Cordres et de Sebille, 
edited by O. Densusianu for the Societe des Anciens Textes. Mr. 
Densusianu there gives the close of the Siige in MS. 1448 — that is, 
793 lines, of which several have just been cited (lines 1 331-1335 
of this article). 
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1330 This line is found on fol. 157 v° b. 

133 1 This passage is from fol. 158 r° a. 

1332 Cf. line 452 of these selections. 
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TOWARDS the close of Ramon de la Cruz's life, when his 
literary activity had almost ceased, he found time to put into 
execution his long-cherished project of getting out an edition of his 
plays. 1 He had planned in 1767 to publish all his plays written 
up to that date, but had not had time to do so. Cotarelo y Mori 
suggests that this later edition was intended by Cruz to contain a 
complete list of his plays, 2 but the very manner of composition of 
the edition renders such a theory unlikely. Had Cruz been so 
minded, it would have been natural for him to observe the chrono- 
logical order. This he did not do at all, some of the plays included 
being written while the edition was in preparation. Consequently 
the more tenable theory seems to be that this edition represents the 
choice of his best work — the deliberate choice, for Cruz spent five 
years on the edition in question. 

Cruz wrote voluminously. The latest edition of his works to 
appear — that of the Nueva Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles — fur- 
nishes a complete list of his plays. According to this Nueva Bibli- 
oteca edition he wrote seventy tragedies, comedies, and zarzuelas, 
and four hundred and seventy-five sainetes and other short plays. 
Of this vast number there are only sixty-six to be found in his own 
edition, nineteen of the first class and forty-seven of the second. 

It is too well recognized to need proof here that Cruz's fame 
rests on his sainetes, not on his longer plays. The important fact 
to be kept in mind, therefore, is that he included in this edition but 
forty-seven out of four hundred and seventy-five sainetes — approx- 
imately ten per cent. This makes it evident that each included play 
had a definite reason for being there : it was, in Cruz's opinion, a 
significant part of his literary activity. Now Cruz's real produc- 
tivity dates from the beginning of 1760, and 1789 marks the end 

1 Sainetes y demds obras dramoticas de D. Ramon de la Cruz y Cauo. 10 
vols, in -8°, Madrid, 1786-91. 

2 Nueva Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles, v. 33. Sainetes D.R.de la Crus, 
vol. 1, Introduction, p. xxxii. 
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of it, except for a few scattered plays. Consequently 1774-5 is the 
half-way point. Curiously, he seems to have written about the 
same number of plays in each half: 232 sainetes before 1775, 207 
after the beginning of that year. In this edition of his he favors 
the first period, choosing twenty-six from the former as compared 
with nineteen from the later period. (Two sainetes are of un- 
known date.) 

Two of the sainetes of this first period, and one of the two 
sainetes of unknown date (probably of the first period as well), 
differ in form and content from all the other sainetes included in 
this edition. In form, in that there is no action or dramatic value. 
In content, inasmuch as they do not depict a scene, an incident, or a 
situation of contemporary Madrid life. These three sainetes are: 

Los H ombres con Juicio, 1768; 

La Feria de la Fortuna, date unknown ; 

El Almacen de Novias, 1774. 

The first two of these are strikingly alike in all respects, and 
are unique in Cruz's published work. The third, while clearly be- 
longing to this group, bears a close resemblance to others of Cruz's 
plays and will here be considered at the same time as these other 
plays. The one common characteristic of all this group is that the 
central idea is a pure figment of the imagination. 

In Los Hombres con Juicio, this figmentary element is that men 
have recovered their lost senses, and have accordingly decided to 
cease from their extravagance and their quest of the empty pleas- 
ures of life, and to address themselves for the nonce to serious pur- 
suits. On this basic idea Cruz imposes the device of an interlocutor 
and a companion. Past these two personages defile all the other 
characters, stopping as they do so to chat either directly with the 
two, or among themselves within hearing distance of them. By 
these means Cruz can point out not only the evils of his time but the 
remedy for each evil, and also how each lesser evil contributes its 
share to the deplorable condition in which all classes of the popula- 
tion of Spain are languishing. All sorts and conditions of men 
and women pass in review: soldiers and abbis, who spend their 
time flirting and know nothing of their own proper calling; fops, 
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who waste their life, interested only in dress and in seducing other 
men's wives; cooks and dancing masters, who contribute nothing 
but an exhibition of the latest French fashions in eating and danc- 
ing; shop keepers with fashionable goods whose intrinsic worth is 
nil; women wasting their husbands' all on dress and pleasures — in 
fact, everyone who can contribute anything to the general riot of 
extravagance, and to the aping of foreign customs detrimental to 
the state and tending to the abandonment of the honest, upright 
ways which formerly had carried Spain to the place of mistress of 
the world. 

Cruz keeps his typical play from being too wearisome by making 
the men flee from the women, whom the former charge with being 
the cause of all extravagance, while the latter pursue the men in 
order to induce them to return to their former state of submissive- 
ness to the women's desires. But this device is only the sugar coat- 
ing, and the coating becomes increasingly thin ; the underlying plan 
is always apparent and becomes more so as the play proceeds. 
Cruz's characters are always types. The very nature of the sainete, 
short playlet as it is, precludes the possibility of anything else. But 
here the characters are not even types, they are only promulgators 
of Cruz's favorite notions. Peasant and noble, lady and cook talk 
in one uniform strain. Cruz's sole interest seems to be in having 
them say what he wants said, irrespective of the tone in which they 
say it, or whether they would be likely to say it at all. 

These defects are much more apparent in La Feria de la For- 
tuna than in Los Hombres con Juicio. There is the same resort 
to an interlocutor and a companion who talk with the other char- 
acters, these latter 'being wayfarers bound for Fortune's fair, 
descanting, as they jog along, upon their qualifications for winning 
success at the fair, while the interlocutor comments to his com- 
panion on their chances. Six parties pass. Four he prophesies will 
fail, two because they are honest and hard-working — qualities that 
are old-fashioned and no longer well thought of ; and two, a book 
dealer and a sword-vendor, with stocks of Spanish goods that are 
equally out of style. Those who will succeed are a clerk, clever and 
with no conscience to hinder his advancement, and a pair of danc- 
ing girls, whose stock in trade, new French dances, will win instant 
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favor from a society satiated with all but the latest pleasures of the 
moment 

There is no variety to the action. One group appears, talks, is 
passed upon, and gives way to another group. Individuality in the 
character is lacking to an even more marked degree than in Los 
H ombres con Juicio; for Cruz is concerned solely with the ideas 
his puppets are purveying. In Los Hombres con Juicio extrava- 
gance in its multifarious forms is the evil harped upon as the under- 
lying cause of Spain's ruin ; in La Feria de la Fortuna sham and 
dishonesty are shown up as causes contributing to the same deplor- 
able state of affairs. 

These are the only two plays that envisage the general question 
of what is wrong with the times, but there is a group of plays, 
among them El Almacen de Novias, which attack specific evils. In 
this group there are three other plays: 



The " imaginary " note is present in this group, but in a less pro- 
nounced form. The plays are improbable, not impossible as are the 
two in the first group. In each of these four plays a gentleman of 
wealth and of original ideas undertakes to cure society of some 
specific evil, and to this end sets up respectively a shop, an academy, 
or a hospital, in order to treat the given social malady. In each 
case the title of the play is self explanatory. In the first instance, 
an emporium is established for the display of brides, so that the 
man who wishes to marry may inspect the various offerings, talk 
openly with the candidates, and acquire an acquaintance with their 
real nature and character, before taking the decisive step. Cruz 
says distinctly that marriage as practiced in his time was one of the 
chief causes of much of the evil and unhappiness of the day. In 
the next play a " Hospital of Fashion " is founded in order to cure 
those suffering from the malady of wasting their lives and those of 
their neighbors in the vain endeavor to keep up with the ever shifting 
fashions. The hospital proves a failure because the patients will 
not make any effort to assist in bringing about their own cure ; and 



El Hospital de la Moda, 1762 ; 
La Academia del Ocio, 1762; 
El Hospital de Los Tontos, 1774. 
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the building becomes subsequently the abode of La Academia del 
Ocio, where Cruz attacks the mania — so prevalent then in Spain — 
of the shoemaker refusing to stick to his last Finally, the " Hos- 
pital for Idiots " represents an attempt to relieve society by shutting 
up fools, both men and women, whose dementia is not of a kind to 
render them liable to imprisonment in a madhouse, but who by their 
folly or their uselessness clog the workings of a sane social order. 

In all these plays Cruz employs the same device as in the first 
group. There is an interlocutor with one or more companions. In 
the first part the other characters defile before the interlocutor and 
are judged in turn. In the latter part they reappear — a new feature 
— and are presented all together. In this second act, the interlocu- 
tor prescribes remedies for the various follies from which the 
patients in the hospital are suffering, and in all four plays the 
scheme ends in failure because, on the one hand, the patients turn 
against their would-be benefactor (as do the frequenters of the 
Academy), while in the case of the "Almacen de Novias," the 
women do the choosing, and not the men as was the intention of 
the founder. 

The Almacen de Novias is unquestionably the best of this group. 
In fact, the last of the four — El Hospital de los Tontos — bears 
written on the manuscript : " no lo dejaron acabar" 8 But all suffer 
from the same defects as are noted in the case of the first two plays 
discussed : the various devices resorted to by Cruz to cloak his at- 
tempts at preaching are all equally futile. The Almacen de Novias 
stands out above the others of its class and also the two of the first 
class by reason of its more amusing dialogue, not because there is 
any more dramatic interest nor because the play lives. The normal 
sainete charms — when it does charm — because there is life and 
actuality in the depicted scene. The actors are felt to be living 
people, there is an atmosphere of reality. Not always is there dra- 
matic action, though it is often present. But always the reader 
realizes that could he step back into eighteenth century Spain, he 
would find just such people doing and saying just such things as 
Cruz has them do and say. When Cruz's purposes changed, when 

8 Cf. List of Sainetes, No. 184, note. Nueva Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles, 
vol. 23, Introduction, p. liv. 
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he abandoned this singleness of aim, when he wished to show at the 
same time what ought to be and what was, at that instant his plays 
lost their lifelike quality. 

A modern English play will illustrate admirably the device Cruz 
used and the poor success he had with it. The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back was brought to America by Forbes-Robertson. 
Not even his transcendent genius could make the series of scenes 
into a dramatic play. People flocked to it in great numbers, but it 
was to see Forbes-Robertson act, not to see a great drama. Cruz 
had no Forbes-Robertson, and the result was that, after failing 
miserably with El Hospital de los Tontos, he abandoned this kind 
of sainete. Over a period of thirteen years he had made six at- 
tempts at writing serious reform plays. His audience finally con- 
vinced him they would have none of them. Henceforward Cruz 
writes only the conventional sainete. But deep in his heart there 
lingered a liking for this youthful tilting at windmills. So, when 
his chance comes, when, his active literary career over, he turns 
from writing plays to arranging an edition of his plays, he sees to 
it that edition contains not only the two reform plays dealing with 
a general attack on social evils in Spain, but also the best of the 
four that attack specific evils. 

At the same time that Cruz was writing these purely reform 
plays, he was producing other plays in which the reform element is 
especially marked, though keeping the conventional form of the 
sainete. The whole nature of the sainete lends itself to pointing a 
moral, so that care must be taken not to form exaggerated con- 
clusions from a sainete just because a moral relative to the evils of 
the time is drawn in it. It is safe, however, to say that during the 
period when Cruz was writing purely reform plays a larger num- 
ber than at any other period deal with the extravagances and follies 
of life at the Capital. These follies are attacked by Cruz from 
three sides : — the superiority of things Spanish over things foreign, 
the idleness and wickedness of men's lives, and the extravagances of 
women. The first of these is but a continuation of his attacks in the 
purely reform plays of a general nature. Two plays of this first 
period create a sharp contrast between the simple life of Spain 
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before the Frenchman came, with his national customs, and the 
prevailing Francophile mode. 4 These plays are : 

El Petimetre* 1764; 

El Deseo de Sequidillas, 1769. 

In El Petimetre a young Francophile congratulates Spain, and 
Madrid in particular, on its improvement as regards good taste. 
He says : 



" Ya la amanece el buen gusto 
en el mueblage; las casas 
se adornan de cornucopias 
en vez de petos y lanzas, 
y ya ven los Espanoles 
que el papel y las indianas, 
para vestir las paredes, 
les hacen muchas ventajas 
a los cuadros de Velazquez, 
como cano, Ribera que llaman 
' el Espanolito/ y otros 
pintorcillos de esta laya." 



He further congratulates Spaniards, as a whole, on having 
abandoned their absurd ideas regarding honor. No longer are girls 
chaste, married women modest, widows inclined towards a religious 
life, old men venerable, mature men upright or honorable, nor 
youngsters innocent. Best of all, the antiquated idea that the pass- 
ing of the lie or the dishonoring of woman was cause for a duel 
no longer is accepted — foreign ideas have made an end of "el 
punto de honor." His remarks are addressed to a numerous com- 
pany of young men, only one of whom dares to raise his voice in 
protest against the ideas thus proclaimed, and against the dangerous 
idleness and unchastity of the Spain of that day. 

El Deseo de Seguidillas approaches the same question from an 
entirely different angle. In a very simple little play, Cruz preaches 
how much nicer are the old ways of amusing oneself, of cooking, 

4 It is significant that plays advocating things Spanish occur only in this 
first period, whereas Cruz continues, from time to time during the second 
period, to return to the attack on the idleness of men and the extravagance 
of women. 

6 El Petimetre belongs in the second class as well, for it plays on the idle- 
ness of men of fashion, and their courting of other men's wives. 
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and of dancing. A certain Don Pedro conducts three blast friends 
of his to a little wine shop. There they see Spanish dances danced 
by Spaniards, hear Spanish songs, sung as only Spaniards can sing 
them, and eat an old-fashioned Spanish dinner. They are charmed 
by the sharp contrast between the simplicity of it all and their 
usual round of daily pleasure — a walk in the park, a matinee per- 
formance of some French play, an elaborate dinner with French 
cooking, and the evening spent in dancing French dances. All four 
sigh for the good old days when all Spaniards were satisfied with 
old-time simple diversions. 

The plays dealing with the idleness and wickedness of men of 
the upper classes are especially numerous. Cruz attacks in par- 
ticular the petimetre* and the coriejo 1 as types of the two evils the 
man of fashion is especially subject to: the petimetre because he 
wastes too much of his time on dress and trifles unworthy of a 
grown man's attention; the cortejo because he devotes his whole 
life to the service of some married woman, thus depriving his coun- 
try of his services and contributing nothing to the welfare of the 
social state, while, on the contrary, breaking up the home — the unity 
of the Spanish family. As is natural, Cruz devotes much more of 
his attention to the latter aspect than to the former. Only one play, 
Las Super fluidades, 1768, is given up exclusively to a consideration 
of the many superfluous occupations, all of them worthless in them- 
selves, that serve to fill the lives of petimetres. On the other hand, 
the list of plays attacking the cortejo is long, and extends beyond 
the first period, though of much more frequent occurrence in this 
first period: 

El Sarao, 1764; 
Los Picos de Oro, 1765; 
El Reverso del Sarao, 1766; 
La Eleccidn de Cortejo, 1767; 
La Oposkidn a Cortejo, 1773 1 
El Cortejo Escarmantado, 1773; 
Los Doe Vinditas, after 1775; 
El Oficial de la Marcha, 1783; 
La Discreta y la Boba, 1787. 

6 Petimetre (French petit maitre), man of extreme fashion. 

7 Cortejo, here used in the sense of assiduous suitor to married women. 
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From these plays it appears that a cortejo was always at his lady's 
beck and call. He accompanied her everywhere, ran her errands 
for her, acted as master of ceremonies at her entertainments, and 
supplied her with money for all her pleasures, including fans, sashes, 
ornaments, jewels, theatre tickets, coach hire, dance favors, musi- 
cians, even the supper served. In return he received favors from 
the lady, who gave him precedence over her husband in all matters, 
besides often becoming his mistress. This last, however, it may 
be well to note, seems to have been by exception, the usual practice 
being to hold out this reward as the prize to be gained by unceasing 
devotion, but to withhold it, lest, once it were granted, devotion 
should cease. In La Oposicidn a Cortejo, Cruz sums up the ill 
effects of such a situation on the man : 

" Yo por vos he tolerado / que me desuelle el barbero / 
todos los dias: por vos /he desmentido mi sexo, / 
ya al tocador, porque fuera / mi peinado el mas perfecto; / 
Ya bordando en canamazo / a veustro lado, o ya haciendo 
buf andas : por vos con todos / mis parientes, indespuesto / 
vivo; por vos renuncie / los mas brillantes ascensos, 
que fuera de aqui me daba / la carrera que profeso, 
por vos jamas voy a misa, /sino el dia de preceptor 
por vos soy un animal / pues ni me aplico ni leo, 
y solo se hablar de modas, / o murmurar ; que son cierto, 
en un hombre conocido / muy apreciables talent os ! 
Por vos han estado ya / para quharme el empleo: 
por vos estoy empenado / hasta los ojos. ..." 

The other side, the disastrous effect on married life, is present also 
in La Oposicidn a Cortejo, in El Sarao, and in El Reverso delSarao. 
In the last of the three it is particularly stressed, the husband sink- 
ing into a position of insignificance beside the cortejo, who has 
usurped all the former's powers and privileges. 

The sainete Los Picos de Oro contains the most violent attack 
on cortejos. The speech just quoted from La Oposicidn a Cortejo 
shows a certain nobility of self-sacrifice. There is here no trace of 
this. The " Picos de Oro " care nothing for a woman's good fame, 
they retail one woman's secrets to other women and to their friends, 
they court a woman to decide a wager as to her honor, they turn a 
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young girl's head without scruple, in order merely to be seen with a 
pretty girl. They have no honor, and soil all women with whom 
they come into contact. 

By way of contrast Cruz treats the question from its humorous 
side in La Election de Cortejo, where a cortejo presents certificates 
from hair dressers, doctors and surgeons, and offers documents 
proving that he : 

"... sabe / hacer nuditos y vuelos / ~ 
bolsillos de todas modas / y caidas a lo morrueco." 

The three plays of the second period are solely concerned with 
satirizing the idleness incidental to the rapid life of a cortejo, and 
do not touch upon the breaking up of home life that often resulted. 
There is no violent invective ; there is rather the cold consideration 
of an evil well recognized, but impossible to laugh, or preach, out 
of existence. 

The extravagance of women must have been of greater concern 
to Cruz than the cortejos even. He wrote, it is true, less plays on 
the subject of extravagance, but one play dating from 1785 — well 
on toward the close of his career — contains as virulent an attack on 
this vice as any written in his younger days. The subject is one he 
never treats humorously, a fact which might support the view that 
La Sehora Cruz was addicted to extravagance in dress — the only 
form assailed by Cruz. The question was not a new one in Cruz's 
day, nor have women's ideas changed since then. The plays in 
which this problem is attacked are : 



Las Senorlas de Moda, 1767; 
Las Escofieteras, 1773; 
El Marido Sofocado, 1774; 
El Espejo de la Moda, 1782; 
El Sombrerito, 1785. 



The only other windmill at which Cruz tilted was the abbS — 
type of a class that Cruz seems to have fairly abominated. Again 
and again he introduces them into his plays, only to show them up 
in the worst possible 'light. In: 



El Petimetre, 1764; 
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La Presumida Burlada, 1768; 

Las H ombres con Juicio, 1768; 

La Visita de Duelo, 1768; 

Las Terttdias de Madrid, 1770; 

Las Escofieteras, 1773; 

El Trunifo del Inter es, 1777; 

Los Dos Libritos, 1777; 

El Oficial de la Marcha, 1783; 

Las Fiestas Utiles, 1789, 



the same scorn is manifest. Abbes were very useful. They 
courted ladies, cooked on occasion, taught music, French and Italian, 
and were authorities on complicated questions of social etiquette 
and fashions. In Los Hombres con Juicio Cruz explains his at- 
tacks thus: 

" Si f uerais de aquellos sabios / utiles y bien nacidos / 
abates, que veneramos / por su aplicacion y prendas ; / . . . 
si en Madrid hay mas abates /que galones de oro falso, / 
ya por parecer sujetes, / ya por no parecer vagos, / 
y ya porque les parece / el traje mas adecuado / 
para introducirse con / ambiguedad en los estrados, 
y hacer para si, or para otros / comercio los agasajos. ..." 

That this critical attitude of Cruz's met with favor from the church 
authorities is proved by the fact that none of his attacks, however 
virulent, was censured by the Holy Office. This tacit approval 
cannot be considered the result of mere negligence on the part of 
the church. The Inquisition in eighteenth century Spain was a 
real force and exercised a careful vigilance on all matters affecting 
public morals, or attacks on the faith. This circumspection took 
the form of careful censorship of literature, including of course the 
drama. Plays in which the subject matter was offensive for either 
of the two reasons just mentioned, were not permitted to appear 
on the stage, and, if printed, were placed on the Index. Cotarelo y 
Mori 8 gives an instance of this. A certain Trigueros translated 
Moliere's play, Le Tartuffe. The Holy Office refused to let it be 
performed and immediately put it on the Index. This occurred in 

8 Traductores Castellanos de Molibre. Estudios de Historia Literaria de 
Espafia. T. I., p. 335. 
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1779, at a time when Cruz was launching some of his most bitter 
attacks against dbbis. Other plays, in which the general treatment 
met with approval, had specific speeches altered to conform with the 
ideas of the Holy Office. Many instances of this are to be found in 
Cruz's plays. 9 

Fitzmaurice-Kelly sums up Cruz's work in these words : 

"II ecrivit avec un humour insouciant et contagieux, avec un 
brio qui devance celui de Labiche, et sans en avoir l'intention il a 
redige des documents historiques. . . . Cruz est le Goya du theatre 
sans doute, mais c'est un Goya qui sourit au lieu de ricaner." And 
again : " Cruz aurait pu etre — ce qu'il avait ete en commengant — un 
pompeux doctrinaire : il choisit la meilleure part en rendant ce qu'il 
voyait tous les jours, en amusant son public pendant trente ans. . . ." 

Apparently the inference to be drawn is that Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
credits Cruz with no serious views df life whatsoever. But a de- 
tailed study of the internal evidence permits a generalization which 
seems to be at variance with Fitzmaurice-Kelly's conclusions. 
Whereas the plays dealing with the lower classes bear out the dis- 
tinguished critic's statements as to Cruz's painting what he saw and 
getting his humorous effects from the amusing things his characters 
do or say, it must be recognized, on the other hand, that all the 
plays dealing with either the middle or upper classes contain at least 
one character that is held up to earnest ridicule — ridicule which is 
aimed at one or more of the following evils : extravagance, idleness, 
affectation, or aping of French manners and customs. 

If Cruz's audiences had been largely made up of people from 
the lower classes, such a difference in treatment would have been 
only natural. But this was not the case. Cruz, as Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly attests, was the most popular dramatist of his time, and 
Cotarelo y Mori vouches for the statement that all classes flocked 
to hear his plays. Now the Madrid of his day aspired to be a 
second Paris. French manners, novels, dances, clothes, cooking, 
hair-dressing — all things French — were the rage. The whole struc- 

9 Nueva Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles, vol. 23: El Sordo y el Confiado, 
pp. 190, 191, 192, 193, 194; & Casado burlado, pp. 206, 207, col. 1, 207, col. 2; La 
Plaza Mayor, pp. 234, col. 1, 234, col. 2, 237; Los Ladrones Robados, p. 380 
(8 lines removed) ; El Mai Casado, pp. 384, 3&5, 386, 387, 389; El Mercado del 
Lugar, pp. 394, col. 1, 394, col. 2, 395, col. 1, col. 2. 
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ture of society was permeated with their influence. In literature 
French was as all-powerful as in other fields. French society of 
the second half of the 18th century was riding to a fall, and, as 
always in such a case, was notably frivolous and corrupt; conse- 
quently its influence on Spain was of the worst. This influence, of 
course, only affected the upper and middle classes. The most log- 
ical explanation for Cruz's varying treatment (according to the 
class he was portraying in any given play) is to credit him with a 
purpose to condemn the social evils of his time and to show his 
countrymen how disastrous were the consequences of aping foreign 
manners. 

The injustice that has been done to Cruz by failing to recognize 
this seriousness of purpose is the greater because he was the only 
writer of his day who had the courage to raise his voice against the 
foreign influence. Not only was society Francophile, but Spain had 
a French Bourbon king, and political preferment could only be won 
by yielding to the prevailing current. Cruz's courage stands out 
still more markedly when two significant facts are taken into account, 
first that he was always a poor man, and second that he was a 
government employe. 10 Though a hard and faithful worker, he 
never received the recognition to which his services entitled him. 
It is not too much to say that his outspoken hostility to things 
French undoubtedly was at the bottom of this lack of recognition. 
Cruz, in short, deserves better treatment than is accorded him by 
the literary historians of our day. 



University of Illinois 

10 Don Ratndn de la Cruz y sus obras. Cotarelo y Mori, Madrid, 1890. 
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THE SOURCES OF SEBASTIANO ERIZZO'S DISCORSO 
DEI GOVERN I CIV I LI 

THE Discorso dei governi civili of Sebastiano Erizzo was pub- 
lished for the first time in Venice, in 1555. 1 It is a short 
treatise on a subject pertaining to Political Science. The circum- 
stances under which it was composed are unknown and probably 
will continue so until a biography of the Venetian scholar shall have 
been written. It is safe to say, however, that Erizzo had a pre- 
dilection for problems of political science. As I have tried to show 
in a forthcoming article, a large number of the stories contained 
in the Set Giornate treat political subjects, and discussions and dis- 
courses inserted in this collection of short stories were in part taken 
over literally from the political writings of Niccolo Machiavelli. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that Erizzo should also be the author 
of a work such as the Discorso. 

The contents of the treatise may be analyzed as follows : 

Erizzo starts out by enumerating and defining the three main 
forms of government : monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, and 
the three other forms into which each of the former three may 
easily degenerate: tyranny, oligarchy, and ochlocracy. He then 
goes on to describe the famous circle of forms, following each 
other by successive revolutions and changes. He proceeds dis- 
cussing the so-called "mixed" forms of government, which are 
preferable to the others because they contain elements of all three 
good forms: monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, co-operating 
with each other and holding each other in check. They, therefore, 
are more durable and less subject to changes than the simple forms. 
He enters upon a discussion of the work of Lycurgus in Sparta, 
touches the constitution of Carthage and closes with the praise of 
the government of the Roman republic which he considers the best 
of all. 

In his treatise, Erizzo quotes extensively from a Latin transla- 

1 For this study I use the following edition : Discorso de i governi civili di 
M. Sebastiano Erizzo gentilhuomo Venetiano a M. Girolamo Veniero. In 
Venetia appresso Iacopo Sansovino il Giovane, MDLXXI. 
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tion of Aristotle's Politics. It is, however, not from the latter 
work that he drew his main information, as is clearly seen from the 
analysis of the Discorso. His chief source is the sixth book of 
Polybius' History, chapters 3-18. Erizzo took over a large part 
of the arguments and illustrations which he found in the Greek 
text, often translating entire passages literally into Italian. 

The influence exercised by the historian of the Punic Wars upon 
the writers on political science in the epoch of the Italian Renais- 
sance, above all on Machiavelli, is well known. 2 The latter author 
incorporated considerable parts of the sixth book of Polybius in the 
second chapter of his Discorso I. sopra la prima deca di Tito Livio. 
It will be of interest to see whether Erizzo used Machiavelli's work 
or whether he had recourse to the Greek text. A comparison of 
Erizzo's Discorso with the identical passage in Machiavelli leaves 
no doubt that the Venetian was familiar with the treatise of the 
Florentine statesman and took over whole passages from it, insert- 
ing them in his Discorso. It is certain, however, that Erizzo also 
had recourse to the text of Polybius, even in portions where the 
latter is reproduced by Machiavelli; for such passages show the 
Venetian to have been a more literal translator than was the 
Florentine. 

A few examples will illustrate the dependence of Erizzo on the 
works of Polybius and Machiavelli. 

Erizzo, p. 4. 

Dico adunque, che ritrovan- 
dosi per gli diluvi deU'acque, per 
pestilentia, per fame, overo per 
alcune altre calamita di questa 
sorte, consumata, e spenta gran- 
dissima moltitudine d'huomini, 
le quali influentie, overo cala- 
mita noi dobbiam credere, che 
sijno per lo adietro accadute, & 
per Tavenire ancora siano per 
accadere nel mondo, levate via 

* Cf. on this subject G. Ellinger Die antiken Quellen der Staatslehre Mochi- 
ovellis, Zcitschr. f. d gesammte Staatswissenschaft, XLIV, 1888, pp. 1 ff. 



Polybius, VI, 5. 

...8rav ff Sib KaTcucXuapovs f/Siit 
\oifWcfc ireptarda-w fj Si atyoplax 
tcapir&v 1} SI £Wa? roiavras curias 
fyOoph y&njrcu tov t&v ivdpamw 
oZa? rjSrj yeyovdvai wap€i\rf~ 
(pafiev /cal wdXiv iro\\d/u$ iawff 
0 \6yo$ alpel, ToVe 8)j avjufrdeipo- 
p4vwv wdirmv t&v ijriTrjdevfidTMv 
Kal rtyy&Vj irrav he t&v irepiXei- 
<f>6Arro9v olov el (rrrepfJLdrw avOis 
avfrjdjj aifp XP° V< P wMJ&tt &vdp&- 
7Tft>v, tJtc Sfyrov, icaddirep hrl 
t&v &Xka>v £<pnv f real brl tovtodv 
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le arti, & perdute le lettere, es- 
sendosi poi di nuovo accresciuto, 
& moltiplicato il lignaggio degli 
huomini, per certo spacio di 
tempo da poi, dalle reliquie delle 
semenze della prima generatione, 
allora e da credere, che da capo 
si raunasse insieme una molti- 
tudine d'huomini, per il natural 
desiderio che ha ciascuno delle 
compagnie, & delle raunanze del 
suo genere, si come ancora so- 
gliono fare gli animiali bruti; 
Onde per una certa legge di na- 
tura, & a caso, sia avenuto poi, 
che dopo esser vivuti un tempo 
dispersi, a similitudine di bestie, 
ragunandosi insieme, colui il 
qual e si sia ritrovato piu eccel- 
lente di vigor di corpo, piu ro- 
busto, & di maggior fortezza 
d'animo, habbia il goverpo, e la 
maggioranza de gli altri, essendo 
stato eletto Re, overo principe, 
per potersi meglio difendere, & 
da se scacciare coloro, che lor 
potessero far ingiurie. 



owaOpoi£ofUvwv (oVcp euofc, teal 
tovtovs €& to o/ufyvXov awayeXd- 
£eadcu Sia T^vrijs <f>wr€co* acOdvtiav) 
avdryttj tov ry aoopaTucy frnftg teal 
tj) 'r nf X liC V T0 ^Xf JL V Sia<f>4povra 9 
rovrov ffteurOai teal tepartlv, teadd- 
irtp teal iiri t&v aXXav ycv&v 
aSo%oiroirfr<0v %qxdv Owpovptvov 
tovto xph <£**r«W epyov aXrjdivdna- 
rov vopiteiv, irapoU 6fU)Xoyovp4vw 
tov? Urxupordrovs op&pev fjyovfU- 
voxs Xdyoo Si rat/pou?, tcdirpovs, aXe- 
tcrpvdvas, Ta tovtois TrapairXrfcria. 

T&8 fth* OVV ap%ito CMC09 TOIOVTOXS 

elvai teal rots t&v avOpdmwv /3(ovs. 
ZqyqSbv cvvaBpoi^ofUvwv teal to!? 
iX/cifjuordroi^ teal Svpafwcoardroi^ 
hropAvwv ok. &po? pAv lerri Trj* 
apXl* foxy** Svofui 8* &v tliroi tis 
pavapylav. iireiSav Si Tofe ffwrf 
paai Sia tov ypovov \moybn\Tai 
owrpo<f>(a teal erwrfffeia, tovt cxpy)) 
fiaeriXelas <f>verai f teal Tore irpomw 
hvoia ytverai tov teaXov teal Sucalov 
Tofe avOpdmois, opofa Si teal t&v 
ivavriav tovtois. 



Erizzo, p. 4. 

Ora di queste sei ragioni di 
governi, scrissero alcuni, che tre 
ne erano pessimi, & tre altri per 
loro natura buoni, ma si facili 
a corrompersi per la conformita, 
che ancora essi vengono ad es- 
sere dannosi. Quelli che sono 
buoni, sono i tre soprascritti : 



Machiavelli, III, p. 235 s 

Alcuni altri, e secondo l'opi- 
nione di molti piu savi, hanno 
opinione che siano di sei ragio- 
ni governi, delle quali tre ne 
siano pessimi, tre altre siano 
buoni in loro medesimi, ma si 
facili a corroiripersi, che ven- 
gono ancora essi ad essere per- 
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quelli che sono rei, sono tre altri 
i quali dalli suddetti dependono, 
& ciascuno di essi e cosi simile 
a quello che gli e prossimo, che 
agevolmente saltano dall'uno 
nell'altro; percioche il Princi- 
pato facilmente. diventa Tiran- 
nico. Gli ottimati presto diven- 
tano stato dei pochi. II Popo- 
lare di leggieri, in licentioso si 
converte. 



niciosi. Quelli che sono buoni, 
sono i soprascritti tre ; quelli che 
sono rei, sono tre altri, i quali 
da questri tre dipendono e cia- 
scuno di essi e in modo simile a 
quello che gli e propinquo, che 
facilmente saltano dall'uno alT- 
altro: perche il Principato facil- 
mente diventa tirannico; gli Ot- 
timati con facilita diventano 
stato di pochi ; il Popolare senza 
difficulty in licenzioso si con- 
verte. 



Alexander Haggerty Krappe 

Indiana University 

8 1 quote from the Opere di Niccold Machiavelli, Firenze, N. Conti, 1820. 
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COMPARISONS: DANTE, INFERNO 1.80; PETRARCH, 
MONTAIGNE, ETC. 

^^^ITH the figure in these lines, 

Or sei tu quel Virgilio, e quella fonte 
Che spanda di parlar si largo fiume, 

might be compared Cicero, Acad. 2. 38. 114: "flumen orationis 
aureum fundens Aristoteles " (cf. Deor. Nat. 2. 7. 20: "orationis 
flumine") ; 

Tusc. 5. 12. 37 : " Ex hoc igitur Platonis quasi quodam sancto 
augustoque fonte nostra omnis manabit oratio " ; 

Pro Marcello 2. 4: " Nullius tantum flumen est ingenii, nullius 
dicendi aut scribendi tanta vis, tanta copia." 

A noteworthy parallel is to be found in Manilius' reference to 
Homer (Astronotnicon 2. 8-1 1) : 

Cuiusque ex ore profusos 
Omnis posteritas latices in carmina duxit 
Amnemque in tenuis ausa est diducere rivos 
Unius fecunda bonis. 1 

Petrarch does not seem to have been acquainted with Manilius 
(Nolhac, PStrarque et I'Humanisme, 2d ed., 1. 209), but two of the 
extant manuscripts (at Brussels and Leipzig respectively) are of the 
nth century, not to speak of the lost Venetian codex. 

Tennyson, CEnone 268 
All earth and air seem only burning fire 
suggests Dante, Purg. 29. 34-5 : 

Tal quale un fuoco acceso 

Ci si f e' l'aer. 

iThus translated by Garrod in his edition (Oxford, 1911) : "Yet from his 
lips has all after-time drawn for its song a stream of inspiration welling up 
abundantly; and, boldly parceling the parent stream into meagre rivulets, has 
grown fertile from the richness of a single soul." 
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Petrarch, Erasmus, and Montaigne on the Approach 



Petrarch, Sen. 16. 2 : " Opto ut legentem, aut scribentem, vel, si 
Christo placuerit, orantem aut plorantem, mors inveniat." Cf. 
Robinson and Rolfe, Petrarch, 2d ed., p. 468. 

Erasmus, Preface to his Novum Instrumentum (New Testa- 
ment) : " Felix ille quern in hisce litteris meditantem mors occupat." 

Montaigne, Essays 1. 19 : " Que la mort me trouve plantant mes 
choulx, 2 mais nonchalant d'elle, et encores plus de mon iardin im- 
parfaict." 



As next in place to Mantua, next in fame. 
Sadoleto (1 477-1 547) says of Sannazaro (cf. Sandys, Hist. 
Class. Scholarship 2. 115, 117) : 



Yale University 

* Cf. Erasmus to Wolscy (Froude, Erasmus, p. 218) : "What a thing it is to 
cultivate literature! Better far grow cabbages in a garden." 



of Death 



Pope, Essay on Criticism 708 



Hie ille Maroni 
Sincerus Musa proximus, ut tumulo. 



Albert Stanburrough Cook 




PROPAROXITONISMO Y RIMA ENCADENADA 

EN la nota titulada " Una estrofa de rima interior esdrujula en 
el Pastor de Filida" que publique en el No. I, January- 
March, del pasado ano, en esta Revista (XI, pags. 61-64), deje 
de citar inadvertidamente entre los casos de versos esdrujulos an- 
teriores al siglo XVI (pag. 61, n. 3) uno ya senalado por Mr. R. 
Foulche-Delbosc en su " fitude sur le Laberinto de Juan de Mena ", 
excelente trabajo que vio la luz en la Revue Hispanique (IX, pag. 
102 n.) En el Cancionero de Baena hay versos de arte mayor 
terminados en esdrujulos en la " Pregunta muy sotil e escura " de 
fray Pedro de Colunga a Villasandino y en la " Respuesta que le 
dio el dicho Alfonso Alvarez al dicho fray Pedro, en la qual le 
declaro muy sabiamente la su pregunta que le fizo de susso." ( V. 
ed. Ochoa, Madrid, 185 1, pags. 1 30-131; o, ed. Michel, Leipzig, 
i86o, I, pags. 127-128.) 

Igualmente hay que anadir, entre los casos de rimalmezzo que 
apunto (pag. 64, n. 17) algun especimen de Sa de Miranda. El 
poeta portugues usa de tal artificio en dos composiciones : en la 
figloga V: Nemoroso (pags. 358-360 y 362-365 de Poesias de 
Francisco S& de Miranda, ed. de Dona Carolina Michaelis de Vas- 
concellos, Halle, 1885), y en la figloga VIII: Encantamento (pags. 
486-87 de la citada edicion) . La primera esta escrita en castellano, 
la segunda en su suave lengua nativa. 



E. Buceta 
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Les origines de la poisie francaise de la Renaissance. Henry Chamard, Pro- 
fesseur en Sorbonne d'histoire litte>aire de la Renaissance francaise. 
Paris. (Boccard.) 

Professor Chamard's repute as a distinguished scholar dates back to the 
publication in 1900 of his Joachim Du Bellay, an invaluable work, one of that 
fine array of monographs upon which a scholar's knowledge of the literary 
sixteenth century must so largely depend. This fruit of eight years' labor was 
followed, in 1909, by a critical edition of the Deffence et illustration de la Ian- 
gue francoyse — a model of such editions in painstaking establishment of text 
and full and illuminating notes. Its usefulness was, however, impaired by P. 
Villey's discovery of the Italian sources of DuBellay's treatise. On this sub- 
ject, Professor Chamard has, in his present volume, a remark really knightly; 
" Mais telle est aujourd'hui la marche du travail, que cette Edition, qui n'a pas 
dix ans, n'est deja plus au point, surtout depuis qu'une jolie decouverte de M. 
Pierre Villey nous a fait savoir que DuBellay a traduit mot a mot du Dialogues 
des langues de Speronee Speroni (1542) a peu pres tous ses arguments pour la 
defense de son 'Vulgaire.'" 

The object of the author, in searching out the sources of sixteenth century 
poetry, it to show its origins truly in the past, and to point out the links which 
united it to the preceding century, proving that the Renaissance, in bringing in 
a new spirit, made no abrupt break with the Middle Ages, that its changes were 
long prepared, that the venerable past, in fine, did not perish and still sur- 
vives, — the national genius remaining constant throughout the necessary trans- 
formations which characterize French literature. 

The author, all must admit, carries out his intention with great effect. 
After two fairly full chapters on the bibliography of his subject, he shows how 
the two marked and diverse strains of Mediaeval poetry, " V Esprit Gaulois" 
and " V Esprit Courtois," remained alive in the poetry of the Renaissance, — 
which, it may be said in passing, apparently dates, for M. Chamard, from 
1550 and the PlHade. On the Esprit Gaulois which, he is at pains to show, 
descended almost unchanged to the Renaissance poets, he has some pages of 
interesting analysis and definition, justified by the general vague use of the 
phrase. He points out its manifestations: joy in drink, in the pleasures of 
life, in life itself; jocose raillery of women, of monks; strains of sensuality, 
of obscenity even; — agreeing, however, with Sainte-Beuve that its character- 
istic is to remain strictly within permissible limits. Of the Esprit Courtois 
definition is hardly needed. Professor Chamard indicates its easy fusion with 
the Petrarchistic influences of the sixteenth century. It was, indeed, the source 
of these, the Renaissance poets deriving their ideal of exalted love not only in 
direct strain from fifteenth century poets like Alain Chartier, but also through 
the medium of Bembo and the Italian Petrarchists indirectly from French 
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thirteenth-century poets. This is a theme which the author might well have 
enlarged upon more than he has. 

The Roman de la Rose, which retained its vogue until the very end of the 
sixteenth century, and which, "in a sense, may be said to usher in modern 
literature as it closes that of the Middle ages/' is treated with a fulness of 
detail somewhat surprising. If it were carping to suggest that readers of such 
a work as we are discussing would hardly need so full a description of that 
poem, it is not so to make the remark with regard to the chapter on Villon, 
interesting as that is; for, according to our author, Villon, though read dur- 
ing the first half of the century, had no influence upon the writers of the latter 
half. He had his effect upon Rabelais and Marot, and there it stopped. Upon 
Villon the author has a singular judgment: "Villon n'est pas un artiste ou, 
du moins, s'il atteint a Tart, c'est sans effort, spontanement, son art est 
naturel." How do we know this? To the average reader, Villon has all the 
marks of a supreme artist, and that he was content to stick to traditional forms 
is no argument against this general judgment. 

The Rhetoriqueurs— ancestors, as M. Chamard wittily points out, of the 
Symbolistes,—3iTe t for the general reader, in spite of M. Guy's admirable 
work, quite otherwise in need of complete exposition than the Roman de la 
Rose and Villon; and M. Chamard provides it They were authentic ancestors, 
he shows us, in some regards not only of Marot but of Ronsard also and the 
P16iade: — for example in their commingling of erudition with poetry; in their 
practice of new and complicated metres designed to heighten the musical qual- 
ity of the language; in the value they set upon technique; in their attempt 
to enrich the vernacular, and, above all, in their admiration and imitation of 
the Latin classics, — for, in comparison of their boldness in this respect, M. 
Chamard plainly shows, the innovations of the Pteiade, accused of having 
"pari* grec et latin" are merest timidity. To the best of the Rheioriqueurs, 
Jean Lemaire des Beiges, M. Chamard devotes a whole chapter. 

The first half of the book, looking forward to the Renaissance, shows 
the growth of the ideas which that movement made its own; the last half 
looks back from the Renaissance itself upon these ideas. It treats of the spirit 
of the Renaissance, that phrase which "is this to me and that to thee" and 
which, for Professor Chamard, is summed up in zeal for art, passion for knowl- 
edge, desire for personal glory united to an intense love of life. Its passionate 
individualism, he thinks, accounts for the dominance of lyric forms in its 
poetry. 

M. Chamard discusses in detail the Italian inspiration of the French 
Renaissance, the general diffusion of Italianism from the wars of Charles VIII 
on, and the increasing intercourse between the two countries. He treats at 
length of Humanism, the worship, so he defines it, of classic antiquity, 
whether taking the shape of judicious study or of imitation, fervent or even 
excessive, as when it degenerated into the servile Ciceronianism that Erasmus 
mocked at. French Humanism had for its distinguishing mark, at its incep- 
tion at all events, an inclination towards Hellenism, a preference for Greek 
studies; and M. Chamard gives a good account of the gradual development of 
Greek instruction, learning and letters which may be regarded as really estab- 
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lished with the incumbency of the brilliant group of scholars that filled the 
Royal Lectureships to which the ColUge de Frana owes its origin. 

The book concludes with a chapter on the errors of Humanism, its danger 
in particular to the development of the vernacular literature, threatened not 
only by the exaggerated veneration paid to the classic tongues but by the 
spontaneous rise of a genuine school of Neo-Latin poetry. This is the best, 
or, if not that, the most original chapter in the book. In the rest of the vol- 
ume the reader has perhaps some reason to regret a reliance upon authorities, 
almost too strict, a certain lack, in fact, of the fruits of original research; but, 
in dealing with the Neo-Latinists, the author has no or few authorities to 
rely upon. His account of the Italian and French Latin poets is both inter- 
esting and suggestive, — that of the French perhaps unduly slight, omitting such 
names as those of Ducher for example, or of Denys Faucher and his fellow 
monks. He points out the singular attitude towards contemporary Latin poets 
of those who wrote in French; placing them, as they did, on a par with the 
true Classic poets and translating and borrowing from them with the same 
freedom that they used with classic authors. He gives several examples of 
the debts of French poets to the Italian Latinists, Marullus and Navagerius, 
interesting although these examples are not of his own finding. 

One singular idiosyncracy of Professor Chamard's book invites comment 
Reference has been made to the admirable chapters of bibliography which 
open the book. These give a view of the entire situation with regard to the 
attitude towards French literature of the Renaissance of the Universities and 
educational authorities, no less than of critics; an account of collections, of 
studies, of reprints; a survey of the extraordinary rise of interest in these 
writers from 1874 on. Whereas there were, between 1845 and 1870, not more 
than three Doctor's theses dealing with sixteenth century literature, the years 
between 1874 and 1891 offer a noble list, and after 1891, studies— University 
and other — in the subject become too numerous to enumerate. Nevertheless 
in the list of monographs,— of such immense importance where this particular 
literary period is concerned, there are some singular omissions. The author 
accounts for these thus "Je n'ai pas eu la pretension d'etre complet. J'ai du 
notamment laisser de cot£ les travaux faits a l'£tranger, en Italie, en Alle- 
magne, en Belgique, en Angleterre, en Amcrique. Je n'ai voulu considerer 
que le labeur fourni chez nous." This limitation of vision on the part of a 
French scholar is regrettable and surprising; for the enlargement of interest 
across the borders of nationality is one of the boasts of scholarship as of 
science. Without attempting to fill the lacunae, we may be permitted to call 
to mind the work of A. Baur, a Swiss, on Maurice Sceve, the first volume of 
Birsch-Hirchf eld's history of French literature, and the monographs on six- 
teenth century poets by American scholars: H. M. Baird, R. L. Hawkins, H. 
Harvitt, etc. Even during the war, a good study of Remy Belleau has been 
published (in French) at Budapesth by A. Eckhardt, who, in his preface — it 
may be said in passing — acknowledges the debt of all students of the P16iade 
to Professor Chamard. 

By his present work, M. Chamard lays under a similar debt students of 
the French poets of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 



C. Ruutz-Rees 




NOTES AND NEWS 



Fascicule II of Palaeographia Iberica, the masterly work of Dr. John M. 
Burnam, has appeared (Champion, Paris). Romance scholars will be inter- 
ested to know that Dr. Burnam now holds the title of professor of Latin and 
Romance Palaeography in the Graduate School of the University of Cincin- 
nati The University offers Fellowships for well qualified students desiring 
to study with Dr. Burnam and to profit by his unequalled collection of fac- 
similes and palaeographical material. 

The Milanges offerts & M. G. Lanson will shortly appear (30 francs), and 
may be ordered of Dr. H. P. Thieme of the University of Michigan. 

Dr. Richard Holbrook of the University of California has been made a 
Chevalier de la Legion d'Honneur. 

Dr. Aurelio M. Espinosa of Stanford University has been chosen a 
Corresponding Member of the Real Academia Espafiola de la Lengua. 

Dr. J. D. Fitz-Gcrald of the University of Illinois has been elected a Cor- 
responding Member of the Real Academia Hispano- Americana de Artes y 
Ciencias de Cadiz and Honorary Member of the Academia Nacional de Artes 
y Letras de Cuba. He recently received the degree of Litt.D. from Syracuse 
University. 

Dr. Kenneth McKenzie of the University of Illinois has been made a 
Cavaliere dell' Ordine della Corona d'ltalia, as have Professor A. Marinoni 
of the University of Arkansas and Dr. E. H. Wilkins of the University of 
Chicago. He is to pass next winter in Italy as a representative of his Univer- 
sity and of the Institution of International Education. 

Dr. H. C. Lancaster of Johns Hopkins University has publisht with 
Champion a volume of great interest: MSmoire de Mahelot, Laurent et 
d'auires dScorateurs de VHotel de Bourgogne et de la Comidie Francaise au 
XV W sihle (45 francs). 

Professor Gustave Cohen of the University of Strasbourg, who served 
with distinction in the Great War and was severely wounded, has publisht 
two very valuable works: Ecrivains Francais en Holland* dans la premiire 
Moitii du XVII* site le (Champion, 50 francs) ; and My stores et Moralith du 
MS. 617 de Chantilly (Champion). The former is Vol. I of the new Bibli- 
otheque de Litterature Comparee, and the latter is Vol. XXV of the Bibli- 
otheque du XV Siecle. 

Among more than a score of new reviews founded in France since the 
War, the following offer interest to our readers: La Vie des Peuples, 99, Rue 
de Richelieu, Paris (150 francs) ; La Revue de France, editors, Marcel Provost, 
Joseph Bldier and Raymond Recouly, La Renaissance du Livre, 1, Avenue de 
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l'Observatoire, Paris (92 francs) ; La Revue de Literature Comparie, edited 
by F. Baldensperger and Paul Hazard (Champion, 40 francs). 

La Vie de Saint Eustache (in Anglo-Norman, from MS. of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin) has been publisht by Marion Esposito, "Chez TAuteur," Flor- 
ence, Via Nazionale, 10. 

There has recently been established in Italy an Institute per la Propa- 
ganda della Cultura Italiana, with headquarters in Rome at 5, Campidoglio. 
The president of this institution is the Minister of Public Instruction; the 
Executive Committee is composed of three well-known men, among whom 
A. F. Formiggini is the leading spirit; and the Advisory Board includes such 
men as Guido Biagi and Benedetto Croce. 

Its purposes are to intensify intellectual activity in Italy itself, in various 
ways, and to make that activity known in other countries, in particular by 
arranging for translations of the most notable current Italian works, and by 
the diffusion of accurate and interesting bibliographical information. 

The organization for the diffusion of this information is a monthly 
periodical called L' Italia Che Scrive. This periodical consists of about twenty 
pages each month, and contains sketches of modern Italian writers, both in 
literary and scientific fields; bibliographies of their works; miscellaneous 
articles of bookish interest; series of short articles dealing with the various 
Italian universities, academies and other educational institutions; a large 
number of brief reviews of recent works of all sorts; a series of interesting 
paragraphs contributed by contemporary authors and dealing with their own 
plant and experiences; a very complete bibliographical list of all Italian 
books of the month; news of the activities of the Institute; and a large num- 
ber of publishers' advertisements. The periodical thus gives a remarkably 
complete survey of Italian intellectual activity; and it gives it in a very inter- 
esting and compact form. 

Subscription to this periodical costs only five lire a year. 

Membership in the Institute costs ten lire a year, and carries with it a 
free subscription to the periodical. 
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THE SOURCES OF BOCCACCIO'S NOVELLA OF MITRI- 
DANES AND NATAN (DECAMERON X, 3) 

IT would seem natural that Boccaccio's joyous band of ladies and 
gentlemen who had fled from the plague-stricken city of Flor- 
ence to the villa on the slope of the Fiesolan hills should grow merrier 
as the days passed and no one of their number succumbed to the pest. 
There is, however, no logical order in the themes of the stories, 
and the subjects of two of the days, I and IX, were left to the 
narrators' choice. One day, the fourth, is devoted to disastrous 
love affairs, but this is counterbalanced by the stories of the fifth 
day, which tell of good fortune befalling lovers after many dire 
and unfortunate adventures. In general, however, the frivolous 
and serious tales are mingled. But when the last day is reached, the 
shadow of the parting seems to fall upon the company, and the 
subject assigned by Panfilo, the king of the day, "of such as in 
matters of love or otherwise have done something with liberality 
or magnificence," is of a rather more elevated character than usual, 
and is illustrated by some of the finest tales in the Decameron. 

The story the sources of which I propose to examine is the third 
of this day, and the following analysis will give an idea of its 
unusual plot and lofty character. 

Analysis of the Story of Mitridanes and Natan 

If we can believe the words of some Genoese and others who 
have been in those parts, there was once in Cathay a man of noble 
lineage and rich beyond compare. He lived near the highway by 
which travelers from East to West or West to East had to pass, 
and having a noble and liberal mind and anxious to show his lib- 
erality by his deeds, he erected one of the largest and richest palaces 
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ever seen, and provided it with all things requisite for the enter- 
tainment of all who passed that way. In this mode of life he 
persevered until his fame became known not only in the East but 
throughout all the West. When he was full of years, and while 
still unwearied in his hospitality, his fame reached the ears of a 
youth named Mitridanes, living not far away, who, knowing him- 
self to be no less rich than Natan, became envious of his fame and 
determined to overshadow it by his own greater liberality. He 
built a palace like Natan' s and began to display the most unbounded 
generosity to all who passed by. One day while he was alone in 
the courtyard of his palace an old woman entered by one of the 
gates, asked alms, received it, and withdrew. Presently she re- 
turned by a second gate and again received alms, and so on to the 
twelfth gate. The thirteenth time Mitridanes said, " Good woman, 
you are very eager in this solicitation of yours," and again bestowed 
alms on her. The old woman when she heard these words ex- 
claimed, " O liberality of Natan, how wonderful thou art ! for on 
my entering by the thirty-two gates of his palace and asking alms, 
he never showed that he recognized me and always bestowed alms ; 
and coming here thus far only through the thirteenth gate, I have 
been recognized and upbraided. ,, With these words she departed 
and returned no more. 

Mitridanes, incensed by the old woman's words, exclaimed, 
" Alas, how shall I attain Natan's liberality in great things — not to 
speak of outdoing him, as I seek — when I cannot approach him in 
the smallest ! In truth I am wearying myself in vain unless I re- 
move him from the earth, which, since old age does not carry him 
off, I must, without further delay, accomplish by my own hands." 
Without communicating his intention to anyone he set out at once 
on horseback with a small retinue and reached the abode of Natan 
on the third day. He enjoined his followers to seek lodgings for 
themselves and conceal their connection with him until further 
notice. At evening he went alone to the neighborhood of the 
palace and found Natan in simple dress taking a solitary walk. 
Not knowing him, Mitridanes asked if he could tell him where 
Natan lived, but added that he did not wish to be seen or known 
by him. Natan engaged Mitridanes in a pleasing conversation and 
led him to his beautiful palace, commanding his servants secretly 
not to reveal who he was, but to show Mitridanes every possible 
honor. 

Mitridanes, although he reverenced him like a father, asked him 
who he was. Natan replied, "An humble servant of Natan, grown 
old with him and never advanced to any other station than that in 
which you see me, so that although others praise him, I have little 
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ground to do so." These words emboldened Mitridanes to reveal 
himself and the purpose of his journey. Natan, while deeply 
moved within, controlled his countenance and approved Mitridanes* 
plan, saying that he commended his envy of Natan, because if there 
were many such persons in the world, it would soon become a place 
bountiful instead of miserly. He then told Mitridanes that Natan 
was wont to walk every morning in a grove nearby, where it would 
be easy for Mitridanes to accomplish his purpose. He also indi- 
cated the safest route for the latter's escape, and thereupon left his 
guest. Mitridanes sent word to his companions to meet him next 
day in a certain spot. 

The following day Natan, not having changed his mind, went 
alone to the grove where he was to die. Mitridanes, armed with 
bow and sword, proceeded on horseback to the grove, where from 
a distance he saw Natan walking alone. Before attacking him, 
however, he thought he would like to see him and hear him speak. 
So he ran towards him and, seizing him by his turban, cried, " You 
are a dead man ! " To which Natan simply replied : " Then I have 
deserved it." Mitridanes recognized the voice of him who had 
received him so kindly and had so faithfully counseled him, and 
his wrath was turned to shame. Dropping his sword, he dis- 
mounted from his horse and threw himself in tears at Natan's feet, 
imploring his pardon and entreating him to punish his sin as he 
thought just. 

Here follows the splendid contest in generosity between the 
two, in which Natan urges Mitridanes to take his life — which every 
added year renders less valuable ; Mitridanes expresses the fervent 
wish that he could add his own years to those of his rival. Natan 
says he can do so if he will take over his palace and assume his 
name; he in turn will go to Mitridanes's abode and call himself by 
his name. Mitridanes refuses the offer, because he is sure that his 
deeds would diminish the fame of Natan, and he does not mean to 
spoil in another what he could not perform in himself. Finally 
they return together to Natan's palace, where Mitridanes is hon- 
orably entertained for some days and is encouraged by Natan in his 
noble and generous design. When he wishes to return home with 
his companions Natan dismisses him, having made him clearly com- 
prehend that he could never outdo him in liberality. 

Where did Boccaccio get this noble story, the most austere of 
all the tales of the Decameron? It is evidently no local tale, and 
the Oriental setting is not arbitrary. The story has attracted little 
attention from scholars, partly because of the indefinite and uncer- 
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tain nature of its source, and partly because it had no imitators. 1 
The first who studied the Decameron from a serious historical 
standpoint was Domenico Maria Manni in his Istoria del Deca- 
merone di Giovanni Boccaccio, Florence, 1742. The fault of Manni, 
as Hauvette says in his recent book on Boccaccio (Boccace, £tude 
Biographique et Litteraire, Paris, 1914), is to suppose that the con- 
tent of a story must be historical because Boccaccio has given it a 
definite local situation and introduced characters bearing historical 
names. As this is not the case with our story, Manni can throw 
little light on it. He mentions (p. 551) Sansovino's inclusion of 
it in his collection, and calls attention to the fact that the episode 
of the beggar entering the various gates or doors of Mitridanes's 
palace is told of St. John the Almoner in the Vite de' Santi Padri, 
II, Part IV, Chap. VIII. 2 In this story a pilgrim obtains alms 
thrice by changing his attire. St. John orders his treasurer to pay, 
" lest it may be my Lord Jesus Christ, who tempts me in order to 
see whether he can receive more than I can give." This is not a 
very close parallel to the episode in Boccaccio's novella, and is not, 
as we shall presently see, the source of it. 

The next reference to the source of our story is in F. W. V. 
Schmidt's valuable but little known work, Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der rotnantischen Poesie, Berlin, 1818. Schmidt devotes pp. 1-116 
to an investigation of the historical elements in the Decameron, as 
well as of its sources and imitations, with especial reference to 
Dante, Hans Sachs, and the Old-English theater. In his remarks 
on the novella in question, Schmidt says, p. 103 : 

The sentiment in this divine story so far exceeds all the bounds 
of the most daring fancy of our ancient and modern times, that one 

1 Its inclusion in Sansovino's Scelte and in Painter's Palace of Pleasure 
hardly constitutes an imitation, nor can Lessing's Nathan der Weise (cited as 
such by F. N. Jones in Boccaccio and his Imitators, Chicago 1910) be fairly con- 
sidered one. Manni (p. 551) mentions a comedy, UUcceUatoio (unknown to 
me) which imitates, he says, a passage in Boccaccio's novella. 

2 In Cavalca's translation (Opere di Frate Domenico Cavalca, per euro di 
Bartolommeo Sorio, Trieste 1858), p. 220. The original Latin may be found in 
the Vitae Patrum in Migne, Pat. Lat., vol. lxxiii and in the Legenda aurea, ed. 
Graesse, Cap. xxvii, p. 129, col. 346. The story was a favorite one and occurs 
in the Manuel des Pichis by William of Waddington, in the Alphobetum narra- 
tionum, and in the Harleian MSS. 268, see Herbert, Catalogue of Romances in 
the Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum, iii, pp. 282, 559. 
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cannot help thinking that this work of fiction had its source in the 
sunny plains of the Orient, and was the offspring of a bright and 
peaceful mind. This suspicion becomes a certainty through a writ- 
ten communication from the Orientalist already mentioned in the 
note to the fourth novella of the sixth day (p. 63, "eines verstor- 
benen Orientalisten "). " It is taken from the Arabian story of the 
generous Hatim, his twin brother and their mother." There has 
not yet been discovered any similar story among the people of the 
West, no imitation or adaptation, and this testifies to its origin in 
foreign parts. 

The sources of the Decameron in general were not again treated 
until Marcus Landau published Die Quellen des Decamerone, 
Vienna, 1869. No mention of our novella occurs in it, but in the 
second "sehr vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage," Stuttgart, 1884, 
p. 106, the author says : 

The novella of Natan and Mitridanes seems also to be of oriental 
origin and has its source perhaps in Saadi's story of Chatemtai and 
the King of Yemen (Fruchtgarten, zweite Pforte, S. 71, der Uber- 
setzung von Schlechta-Wssehrd, Wien, 1852). Boccaccio of course 
did not know Saadi's work, but such extravagant descriptions of 
oriental hospitality were certainly often and willingly repeated and 
hence diffused more quickly and widely than other tales. 

Nothing of value has since been published. Lee, in his The 
Decameron, its Sources and Analogues, London, 1909, contents 
himself with saying: "The tale has reminiscences of Oriental 
stories, and as an example of self-sacrifice has some analogy with 
the stories told of Hatim Tai, who lived in the latter half of the 
sixth century and was celebrated for his generosity. His adven- 
tures were published from a Persian MS. by Duncan Forbes for 
the 'Oriental Translation Fund' in 1830." Lee also mentions 
Manni, who is cited above. Hutton (Giovanni Boccaccio, A Bio- 
graphical Study, London, 1909) and Jones (in work cited above) 
merely refer to the inclusion of our novella in Painter's Palace of 
Pleasure. The most recent editor of the Decameron, Gustav 
Grober (Biblioteca Romanica, Biblioteca Italiana, Nos. 7, 21-22, 
48-49, 59> 66, 85-36, 89-90, 93, 99-100, Strassburg, Heitz & Miin- 
del) has prefixed to the nine volumes, in which the above numbers 
are distributed, a series of prefaces, treating briefly the sources of 
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the novelle.* Of the story in question he says : " The third novella, 
recited by Filostrato, is based upon an oriental tale which, according 
to Boccaccio himself, passed into Italy by means of the Genoese." 
After giving an analysis of Boccaccio's novella, Grober proceeds : 

All the essential elements of this novella are found in the Per- 
sian poet Saadi (p. 1291), in his collection of poetry, Bostan, i.e., 
Garden of Pleasure (translated by Riickert, Leipzig, 1852, 2nd 
Gate), where Chatemthai on account of his liberality (grandezza) 
is praised before the King, whose envy is so aroused that he hires 
(incarica) an assassin to kill him. The assassin on his way en- 
counters Chatemthai without knowing him, is received by him in 
his abode, and enjoys his hospitality for a long time. When, 
finally, the assassin must depart to slay Chatemthai the latter makes 
himself known to his guest. His generosity disarms the assassin, 
whose master henceforth abandons the idea of rivalling Chatemthai 
and taking vengeance on him. 

Finally, the latest biographer of Boccaccio, Hauvette (in the 
work mentioned 'above), does not mention our novella in his inter- 
esting chapter on the sources of the Decameron, although he might 
well have used it as a good example of oral tradition. We are not 
now concerned with the historical Hatim Tai, who flourished in the 
latter half of the sixth century and was the chief of the tribe of 
Tai. 4 He became renowned for his hospitality, and a number of 
legends clustered about his name. These I shall review rapidly 
before proceeding to a consideration of the so-called Romance of 
Hatim Tai. It is difficult to date these stories, as the written works 
containing them are all relatively modern, with the exception of the 
Bustdn of Saadi, which is said to have been composed when the 
poet was eighty-two (1257). I shall begin with these, although 
there is no logical or chronological sequence in the anecdotes. 

8 These prefaces have since been republished under the title Vber die Quellen 
von Boccaccio's Dekameron, Strassburg, 1913. I have used the original edition. 

* Some account of Hatim or Hatem Tai may be found in the Preface to 
Duncan Forbes's translation from the Persian of The Adventures of Hatim Tai, 
A Romance, London, 1830, printed for the Oriental Translation Fund), and by 
A. G. Hoffmann in Ersch and Gruber's Allgemeine Encyclopddie. Some further 
references may be found in Chauvin's Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes, vi, p. 
49. Hatim also enjoyed fame as a poet, and the poems attributed to him were 
published by F. Schulthess under the title Der Diwan des arabischen Dichters 
Hatim Tej, Leipzig, 1897. 
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1. "Hatim Tai possessed a horse whose fleetness was as that 
of the morning breeze; of this was the Sultan of Turkey informed. 
'To Hatim Tai/ he was told, 'none is equal in generosity; to his 
horse, nothing is equal in speed and gait. Like a ship in the sea 
it traverses the desert, while the eagle, exhausted, lags behind.' 
' From Hatim will I request that horse/ the King replied. ' If he 
be generous and give it to me, then shall I know that his fame is 
true; if not, that it is but the sound of a hollow drum/ So he dis- 
patched a messenger with ten followers to Hatim. They alighted 
at the house of the Arab chief, who prepared a feast and killed a 
horse in their honor. On the following day, when the messenger 
explained the object of his mission, Hatim became as one mad with 
grief. ' Why/ he cried, ' didst thou not give me earlier thy mes- 
sage? That swift-paced horse did I roast last night for thee to 
eat. No other means had I to entertain thee ; that horse alone stood 
by my tent, and I would not that my guests should sleep fasting/ 

" To the men he gave money and splendid robes, and when the 
news of his generosity arrived in Turkey, the King showered a 
thousand praises upon his noble nature." 5 

2. " One of the Kings of Yaman was renowned for his liberality, 
yet the name of Hatim was never mentioned in his presence without 
his falling into a rage. 'How long/ he would ask, 'wilt thou 
speak of that vain man, who possesses neither a kingdom, nor 
power, nor wealth ? ' 

"On one occasion he prepared a royal feast, which the people 
were invited to attend. Some one began to speak of Hatim, and 
another to praise him. Envious, the King dispatched a man to slay 

5 Quoted, with a few slight verbal changes, from the Bustan of Sadi trans- 
lated from the Persian with an introduction by A. Hart Edwards (The Wisdom 
of the East Series). New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 191 1, Chapter II, 
p. 42. The version by Captain H. Wilberforce Clarke will be found in the ap- 
pendix to this article. 

This story, which might well have suggested to Boccaccio the idea of his 
novella of Federigo degli Alberighi and his Falcon (Decameron v. 9), another 
instance of Boccaccio's glorification of hospitality, is also repeated from D'Her- 
belot by Forbes in his Preface. Instead of the Sultan of Turkey we have " the 
Greek Emperor." The story is alluded to in the Thousand and One Nights, see 
Chauvin, op. cit., vi, 49. The story also is found, as will be mentioned later, 
in the Nouvelle Bibliothique des Romans, vol. xl, p. 113, and in Cardonne, 
Melanges de litterature orientale, Paris, 1770, vol. i, p. 165. 
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the Arabian Chief, reflecting : ' So long as Hatim lives, my name 
will never become famous.' 

" The messenger departed, and travelled far seeking for Hatim 
that he might kill him. As he went along the road a youth came 
out to meet him. He was handsome and wise, and showed friend- 
liness toward the messenger, whom he took to his house to pass the 
night. Such liberality did he shower upon his guest that the heart 
of the evil-minded one was turned to goodness. 

" In the morning the generous youth kissed his hand and said : 
' Remain with me for a few days/ 

" ' I am unable to tarry here/ replied the messenger, ' for urgent 
business is before me/ 

"'If thou wilt entrust me with thy secret/ said the youth, 'to 
aid thee will I spare no effort/ 

" ' O generous man ! ' was the reply, ' give ear to me, for I know 
that the generous are concealers of secrets. Perhaps in this coun- 
try thou knowest Hatim, who is of lofty mind and noble qualities. 
The King of Yaman desires his head, though I know not what 
enmity has arisen between them. Grateful shall I be if thou wilt 
direct me to where he is. This hope from thy kindness do I enter- 
tain, O friend/ 

" The youth laughed and said, ' I am Hatim ; see here my head ; 
strike it from my body with thy sword. I would not that harm 
should befall thee, or that thou shouldst fail in thy endeavour/ 

"Throwing aside his sword, the man fell on the ground and 
kissed the dust of Hatim's feet. ' If I injured a hair on thy body/ 
he cried, 'I should no longer be a man/ So saying, he clasped 
Hatim to his breast and took his way back to Yaman. 

"'Come/ said the King as the man approached, 'what news 
hast thou ? Why didst thou not tie his head to thy saddle-straps ? 
Perhaps that famous one attacked thee and thou wert too weak to 
engage in combat/ 

" The messenger kissed the ground and said : ' O wise and just 
King! I found Hatim, and saw him to be generous and full of 
wisdom, and in courage superior to myself. My back was bent by 
the burden of his favours ; with the sword of kindness and bounty 
he killed me/ 
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"When he had related all that he had seen of Hatim's gen- 
erosity, the King uttered praises upon the family of the Arab Chief 
and rewarded the messenger with gold."* 

3. " It is related that Hatim erected a large storehouse, having 
seventy entrances, at each of which a petitioner might receive his 
alms. Upon his death, his brother, who succeeded him, wished to 
imitate his great example, but his mother said : ' Attempt it not, my 
son, for it is beyond thy genius.' He would not attend to her 
words; upon which she one day, having disguised herself as a 
mendicant, came to one of the doors. Her son relieved her; she 
repaired to another door; and was again relieved. She went to a 
-third, when her son exclaimed, 'I have given thee thrice already, 
yet thou importunest me again.' 

"'Did I not tell thee, my son* (said the mother, discovering 
herself) 'that thou couldst not equal the liberality of thy brother. 
I tried him, as I have done thee, and he relieved me at each of the 
seventy doors without asking a question, but I knew thy nature, 
and his. When I suckled thee, and one nipple was in thy mouth, 
thou always heldest thy hand upon the other, lest any one should 
seize it ; but thy brother Hatim the contrary.' " 7 

4. " It is related that when the fame of Hatim Tai's unbounded 
liberality reached the Grecian emperor, he resolved to try him ; and 
sent to request of him an hundred camels, all red haired and black 
eyed. Hatim immediately proclaimed among his tribe, that who- 
ever would lend him a camel of the above description should be 
amply repaid. The number was speedily collected, and sent to the 
Caesar, who was astonished, and resolved to outdo Hatim in munifi- 
cence. Having loaded the camels with jewels, gold and bales of 
the richest manufactures of the empire, he returned them to the 

a Bustan, ed. cit, p. 43. This story is also found in the NouveUe Bibliotheque 
des Romans, vol. xl, p. 115, and, in a very modified way, in Rehatsek's translation 
of two tales from the Persian Mahub ul-Kalub or the Delight of Hearts, in W. 
A. Clouston's A Group of Eastern Romances and Stories, privately printed, 1889, 
to which we shall later return, and in Cardonne, op. cit., i, p. 169. 

7 From Jonathan Scott's Tales, Anecdotes and Letters, Translated from the 
Arabic and Persian, Shrewsbury, 1800, p. 251. Reprinted by Forbes, op. cit, 
p. 4, and Clouston, op. cit., p. 455. The same story occurs in the NouveUe Bibli- 
otheque des Romans, vol. xl, p. 123, in Rehatsek's translation mentioned above, 
p. 46, and in Cardonne, op. cit., i, p. 175. 
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Arab. Hatim immediately called together his dependents, and gave 
to each his camel and its burthen, without keeping a single article 
for himself. When intelligence of this was carried to the emperor, 
he confessed himself to be excelled in liberality." 8 

5. "A caravan, in great distress for provisions, halted near the 
tomb of Hatim in the Desert. One of the travellers exclaimed, 
* Alas! Hatim in his lifetime never suffered the distressed passenger 
to be hungry or thirsty near his dwelling. Perhaps his spirit may 
now assist us.' The words were scarcely uttered, when a loaded 
camel fell down through fatigue. It was killed immediately and 
the flesh divided among the travellers. In the morning the caravan 
pursued its march ; but had not moved far, when a troop of Arabs 
appeared, and presented to the leader of the casila several camels 
laden with water and various refreshments. 'We are (said the 
Arabs) the descendants of Hatim. Last night, our ancestor ap- 
peared to us in a dream, saying, A caravan has halted near my 
tomb in the greatest distress, a merchant of which invoked my aid. 
As I had nothing near, I borrowed his camel for immediate relief. 
Go ye in the morning and repay the loan.' ,,s 

6. Abu Sed was chief of the Hital, Hetim-et-Tai chief of the 
Tai. One day three sorceresses came to Abu Sed, who gave them 
food and drink and presented each of them with ten purses, saying, 
" Whom have you seen more liberal than I ? " Two of the sorcer- 
esses were silent, the third asked permission to speak. When it was 
granted, she said : " Hetim-et-Tai is more liberal than you." Abu 
Sed thereupon locked the three in a room, declaring that he would 
go and find out whether her statement was true. If it was, he 
promised to bestow on them the treasures of the whole earth ; if not, 
to behead them. He disguised himself as a dervish, hung his sword 
over his shoulders, wandered about until he came to the tents of 
the Tai Beduins. When evening came the servants of Hetim-et- 
Tai rushed out into the camp and compelled all to come to Hetim- 
et-Tai's table. The dervish refused to come and the chief at last 

8 From Jonathan Scott, op. cit, p. 249. There is also a version (" Sultan of 
Damascus" instead of "Grecian emperor") in the Nouvelle Bibliothtque des 
Romans, xl, p. 112, and in Cardonne, op. cit, i, p. 163. 

8 ' From Jonathan Scott, op. cit., p. 250. There is also a version in the Thou* 
sand and One Nights, see Chauvin; op. cit., vi, p. 49. 
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came himself and invited him. Finally the dervish said : " I will 
come if you will give me your wife." "Rise up," said the chief, 
" I will give you my wife. The table is ready and it would be a sin 
not to give everyone to eat." Hetim-et-Tai that night told the story 
to his wife, who acquiesced in his promise. Early the next day the 
dervish departed with Hetim-et-Tai's wife and went a day's journey. 
When the sun set they encamped in the mountains and when they 
went to sleep the dervish laid his sword between himself and the 
woman. When they reached the tents of his tribe, he gave her a 
tent of her own and remained in his dwelling. 

Some time afterwards Abu Sed sent word to Hetim-et-Tai to 
meet him and form the bond of brotherhood. This was done and 
Abu Sed invited Hetim-et-Tai to visit him. He was welcomed with 
great hospitality, a hundred cams being slaughtered for a single 
meal. The next day Abu Sed said to his guest : " Brother, I have 
nothing that I can give you. I will give you my sister for your 
wife." Hetim-et-Tai consented and took home his own wife with- 
out knowing it. When they reached his camp she revealed herself 
to him. 9 

7. A somewhat similar story is told in a more romantic manner 
in the Nouvelle Bibliothdque des Romans, XL, p. 120. 

The tribe of Honaim once waged war against the sons of Tai. 
In the battle which ensued all but one of the former were slain. He 
was taken to the tent of his magnanimous enemy and treated with 
the utmost kindness. One day he beheld the young Gemile, the 
favorite wife of Hatem, and fell desperately in love with her. This 
passion so consumed him that he was at the point of death. When 
Hatem saw his desperate plight, he begged him to reveal the cause 
of his illness. He did so, and Hatem in despair withdrew to his 
tent and remained invisible three days, struggling between his love 
for Gemile and his compassion for his captive. The fourth day he 
came forth, pale as death, embraced his mother, blessed his children 
and gave Gemile to his captive. 

These are all the separate stories of Hatim which I have been 
able to find, and I shall now turn to the so-called Adventures of 

•From Prym and Socin, Der Neu~Aromdeische Dialekt des THr* Abdin, 
Gottingen, 1881, vol. h\ p. 24. 
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Hatim Tax, translated from the Persian by Duncan Forbes for the 
Oriental Translation Fund, London, 1830. 10 For our purposes the 
romance is most disappointing. It opens with an account of 
Hatim's genealogy and early life and generosity, and then abruptly 
turns to the fortunes of a maiden named Husa Banu, the daughter 
of a wealthy merchant. After her father's death she is robbed of 
her property by a knavish dervish, but told in a dream where to 
find a great treasure. The wicked dervish is punished and Husa 
Banu builds a palace and entertains travellers in a lavish way. As 
she was young, beautiful and rich, she had many suitors, and to 
escape their importunities her nurse suggests seven questions or 
tasks to be propounded to them, her hand to be promised to the one 
who solved or accomplished the questions or tasks. These ques- 
tions are interesting only as connected with the adventures involved 
in their solution. They are : 

( 1 ) What I saw once, I long for a second time. 

(2) Do good and cast it upon the waters. 

(3) Do no evil; if you do, such shall you meet with. 

(4) He who speaks the truth is always tranquil. 

(5) Let him bring an account of the Mountain of Nida. 11 

(6) Let him produce a pearl {like that which you possess, be- 

ing) of the size of a duck's egg. 

(7) Let him bring an account of the bath of Badgard. 

10 The MS. used by Forbes, which he procured in 1824, he considered to be 
at least a hundred years old. While Forbes was engaged on his translation, the 
Asiatic Journal (vol. xxvii, Jan. to June, 1829, pp. 302, 393, 541, 680) republished 
from the Calcutta Government Gazette a version of The Adventures of Hatim 
Beni Tye, made from a text printed at Calcutta in 1818, which Forbes says 
(Asiatic Journal, vol. xxvii, p. 403) differs widely from all the MSS. of " Hatim 
Tai " which he had seen. He supposes that some of the learned natives attached 
to Fort William College, under the notion of " improvement," condensed and 
altered the earlier work into the form in which it was printed at Calcutta in 
1818. The version in the Asiatic Journal is much abridged and in every way 
inferior to that published by Forbes, and it will not be necessary to refer to 
it again. I may add that Forbes' s work is rather scarce (I used the copy in the 
Boston Public Library), and an analysis of it may be found in W. A. Houston's 
A Group of Eastern Romances and Stories from the Persian, Tamil, and Urdu. 
Privately printed (Glasgow) 1889, pp. 456-470. 

11 See T. F. Crane, " The Mountain of Nida : An Episode of the Alexander 
Legend," Romanic Review, vol. ix, pp. 129-153, vol. xii, pp. 80-83. 
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Among the numerous suitors of Husa Banu was Prince Munir, 
who started out to solve the first question. While wandering about 
he meets Hatim Tai, who undertakes to perform the task for him. 
Hatim first has an interview with Husa Banu, who promises to 
place her hand at his disposal in case he solves the questions. This 
he does and bestows the hand of Husa Banu on the prince whose 
labors he has performed. Hatim returns home and his father abdi- 
cates in his favor. 

There is not in the romance a single incident of those which we 
have mentioned above. The incident of tasks set for each suitor to 
perform is one found in a great number of popular tales, but the 
separate tasks are of no general interest. As Chauvin remarks, op. 
ext., VI, p. 50, note, the name of Hatim has simply been borrowed 
to invest the romance with greater interest. 

The very brief version of the romance published in the Nouvelle 
Bibliothkque des Romans, Vol. XL, Paris, 1801, need not detain us, 
as it is merely a collection of the most popular legends concerning 
Hatim, most of which have already been mentioned. 12 

12 The translator, Mellinet aine, says: " Cette histoire, imitee du turc, est 
extraite d* un recueil de Contes orientaux intitule le Cafi d'Alep" All the anec- 
dotes of Hatim in this version have been already mentioned with the exception 
of two, which I give here for the sake of completeness. 

First anecdote : After the death of Hatim, his tribe refused to march under 
the standards of the Caliph Walid, who surrounded the weak tribe and ordered 
all the children of Tai to be put to death, except the daughter of Hatim. She 
dared to address these words to the monarch : " Revoke this fatal pardon, Com- 
mander of the faithful; I will live and die with the children of Tai. Pardon 
for all, or I shall die with them ! " The monarch's anger vanished at this noble 
enthusiasm, the bloody decree was revoked and the daughter of Hatim became 
the wife of the sovereign and reigned many years in Bagdad, where her name 
was blessed. See also Cardonne, op. ext., i, p. 174. 

The second and last anecdote affords another instance of Hatim's hospitality. 
Hatim's friends asked him one day whether he had ever met a man more lib- 
eral (magnifique) than he. In reply Hatim said that once while travelling in 
the desert he was overtaken by night at a great distance from his tribe. A 
poor Arab came forth from his dilapidated tent and offered him shelter. Hatim 
had noticed some pigeons hovering over the roof of the tent, but expected to 
enjoy a repast of eggs and rice only, the ordinary food of thes'e poor people. 
What was Hatim's surprise when the Arab served him one of these pigeons, and 
would not listen to his guest's expressions of gratitude, and the only way Hatim 
could thank him was by praising the delicate flavor of the bird. 

The next morning when Hatim was departing his host gave him a basket 
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In the two versions of the Romance of Hatim published by 
Forbes and the Asiatic Journal there is, as we have seen, no mention 
of the test of Hatim's generosity by the many-gated mansion, or of 
the attempt upon his life by an envious rival. These episodes are, 
however, found (the latter with a curious modification) in a sin- 
gular version of the Romance reprinted in the work of Clouston 
mentioned above. 

In 1870 Mr. Edward Rehatsek published at Bombay under the 
title, Fortune and Misfortune, a translation of two tales from a 
Persian collection of moral tales and anecdotes entitled Mahbub ul 
Kaliib or the Delight of Hearts, written by Barkhurdar bin Mahmiid 
Turkman Farahi, surnamed Mumtaz, who flourished at the end of 
the seventeenth, and the beginning of the eighteenth, centuries. 18 

The two tales translated by Mr. Rehatsek are reprinted by 
Clouston under the title of History of Nassar and History of 
Farrakhruz, the tales being quite distinct from each other. We are 
concerned with the first only. In this story a wealthy merchant of 
Bagdad, feeling that his prosperity was about to wane, sends his 
son Nassar on his travels and directs him to seek a friend named 
Khayvandish, with whom he had left a deposit of value. Nassar 
falls among robbers, but succeeds in finding his father's friend, who 
entertains him most hospitably and gives him three counsels. These 
counsels are illustrated by as many stories, and the second is that 
of "Hatim Tai and the Benevolent Lady," which is briefly as 
follows : 

containing a dozen pigeons which he had killed and cooked, and a little skin 
of clear water. Hatim accepted the gift and when he reached his tribe sent his 
host three hundred camels and five hundred sheep. 

When he had ended his story, his friends exclaimed : " What are you talk- 
ing about liberality for? You were a hundred times more generous than this 
Beduin." " You are mistaken," replied Hatim, " for this Beduin, without know- 
ing me, and without expecting from me the slightest return, gave me his means 
of life, and I offered him only a portion of my superfluity." See also Cardonne, 
op. ext., i, p. 177. 

18 Clouston gives in the introduction to his work, p. xxiii, the few biographical 
details known of the writer. He says the work is formed on the plan of the 
Gulistan, or Rose Garden, of the illustrious Persian poet Sadi, each section 
being devoted to the exemplification of a special subject or theme, e.g., " On the 
necessity of Politeness"; "On the Education of Children"; "On Hospitality"; 
etc. 
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It is related that when Hatim Tai was dispensing his bounty one 
day in a hall which had forty doors, by every one of which the 
destitute might be admitted, a darvesh entered and Hatim ordered 
one hundred dinars to be given to him, who again entered by another 
door and reiterated his petition, and again obtained one hundred 
dinars. Thus he repeated his request until he had come in by all 
the forty doors, and had obtained the same sum at each of them. 
After that he reappeared at the first door and proffered the same 
request, upon which an attendant said to him : " Darvesh, you have 
made the round of all the entrances and were disappointed at none. 
How is it that your greediness is not yet satisfied, and that you have 
exposed yourself to a refusal ? " The darvesh heaved a deep sigh 
and replied : " The fame of Hatim, which extends over the whole 
world, has induced me to travel from China to this place. But in 
that country there is a lady more liberal than he, inasmuch as her 
largesses surpass the most extravagant expectations of those who 
receive them, so that a hundred Hatims could not equal in many 
years the sums which she disburses in one day." When the darvesh 
had thus spoken he disappeared, and Hatim became desirous of 
ascertaining the truth of his statement, so he departed for China; 
and having arrived there, considering how he might accomplish his 
object, he walked about the streets. 

He perceived great crowds of people hastening away and in- 
quired the reason, when a man answered : " In this city was a man 
of the name of Nassar-ullah, who possessed immense riches. He 
left a daughter who distributed in great profusion — and has done 
so for several years — money to all persons. If you wish to know 
whether I speak the truth you have only to follow the crowd." 

Hatim did so and arrived at a beautiful palace, with a splendid 
repast on the tables. After the repast was over a servant appeared 
with a platter full of pieces of paper on which different sums were 
written, and handed one of those to every person who was about to 
depart. Hatim received one and when he arrived at the gate a 
servant gave him a bag full of gold in exchange for his ticket. 
Hatim was so much astonished at what he had seen that he obtained 
an interview with the lady and said he was curious to know how 
she obtained such enormous wealth. She replied that the state of 
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her affairs was connected with a tale which she would communicate 
to Hatim (whose name, of course, she did not know) on two con- 
ditions: "First," she said, "I am informed that at present there 
exists a man of the name of Hatim, whose liberality is so far famed 
that in spite of my having for a number of years made it my business 
to grant to all persons the richest and most abundant gifts, my name 
is not even heard of except in this country; therefore, I am so 
jealous of Hatim that I wish you to kill him. Secondly, I have 
heard that in the neighborhood of Khaba there is an exceedingly 
high mountain, in a cave of which a blind man has dwelt for many 
years, who never utters any words save these : 



and I desire to know his reason for constantly repeating these 
words." 

Hatim discovers the blind man, who consents to relate his ad- 
ventures on condition that Hatim first finds out the story of a 
washerman in Khata who goes every morning to the bank of the 
river and does nothing but look at a tree which is there, leap about 
like a madman, sigh deeply, and repeat these verses : 

Alas, that your picture has left my sight, 

And left my golden chalice empty of the wine of joy! 

It is the wish of my heart that once more I may meet her. 

Hatim finds the washerman, who in his turn wishes to know 
first why a painter in Machin paints on a board, during the whole 
year, a picture of the handsomest kind, which he sells in the bazar 
at the end of the year for a thousand dinars, and then returns the 
money and breaks his picture to pieces. 

Hatim learns the Painter's story, hastens with it to the Washer- 
man, who tells his adventures. Then Hatim proceeds to the Blind 
Man, hears his story, and returns with it to the Benevolent Lady, 
who relates her adventures, which are substantially the same as those 
of Husa Banu in Forbes's translation. 

" Now, my friend/' continued the lady, " years have passed since 
I commenced to bestow the most abundant gifts from that property, 



* If you possess one barley-corn of justice, 
You will never have half a grain of sorrow ! ' 
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and no diminution appears in it. But in spite of all my liberality 
my fame is not known beyond this country, while that of Hatim is 
patent and manifest in the world like the sun. You have promised 
to bring me the head of Hatim, but you have not kept your word." 
Hatim answered: "I am myself Hatim, and my head is at your 
disposal," and drawing his sword he laid it before the lady. She 
was greatly moved and said : " True greatness consists not merely 
in liberality but in hazarding our lives for those of our friends, and 
that you have done. The pre-eminence is therefore yours. Hith- 
erto I have abstained from accepting the addresses of any man, but 
your beauty and liberality induce me to offer you my hand." Hatim 
was highly pleased, drew the hand of response over the eyes of 
acquiescence, married her, and lived with her happily for many 
years until they were parted by death. 14 

It is now time to return to Boccaccio's novella and gather up 
the threads of our desultory narrative. 

While it is true, as Grober says, that all the essential elements of 
Boccaccio's story are found in Sadi's poems, there are important 
differences, which may be due of course to some other version of 
the story now lost. In those preserved it is an assassin who is sent 
by the envious King to slay the generous Hatem. In Boccaccio 
the envious rival goes in person to kill his enemy. This important 
change may, I think, be attributed to Boccaccio. It is doubtful 
whether he was the first to use the test of generosity applied by 
Hatim's mother to another son as an introduction to his novella, 
since this arrangement is found in the Rehatsek version. Granting, 
however, that Boccaccio heard from Genoese voyagers the complete 
story, his wonderful touch is everywhere evident in the wealth of 
details and in the splendid contest of generosity between the two 
rivals. There are, it is true, some fine strokes in the version in the 
Nouvelle Bibliothtque des Romans. When Hatem reveals himself 
the assassin trembles in every limb. " Strike," continued the sheik, 

14 We are not concerned with the " Third Advice 99 and its accompanying 
story, or with the continuation of the history of Nassar, which contains three 
more stories. Clouston, op. cit., Appendix, p. 455, says of the version of Rehat- 
sek, " it seems to have been written down from recollection of some of the inci- 
dents in the Persian Romance which purports to recount the adventures of the 
renowned Hatim-et-Ta'i." 
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uncovering his breast, " but before taking my life, grant me two 
favors : do not refuse a dying man's request. As soon as I shall 
have closed my eyes, escape as quickly as possible. The shades of 
night will hide you from the vengeance of my family and friends. 
If daybreak finds you in my camp, your destruction is inevitable. 
As a last favor, I beg you, my friend, I entreat you, in the name 
of the Prophet, to believe that I forgive you." In Boccaccio the 
first request is incorporated in the direction which Natan, before 
revealing himself, gives to Mitridanes: "After you kill him, in 
order that you may return without hindrance to your home, do not 
take the way by which you came, but that which leads out of the 
wood on your left, for although it is a little rougher, it is shorter 
and safer for you." 

Natan's forgiveness is contained in the noble words with which 
he answers Mitridanes's plea for pardon. " My son, it is not neces- 
sary for you to ask, nor for me to bestow, pardon for your under- 
taking, whether you wish to term it wicked or otherwise, since you 
did not enter upon it from hatred, but in order to increase your 
esteem. Live, then, safe so far as I am concerned, and be sure that 
no living being loves you more than I do, considering the nobility 
of your mind, which has devoted itself, not to amassing wealth, as 
the avaricious do, but to lavishing what has been laid up in store." 

Let us trust that when the band of ladies and gentlemen left the 
villa on the slope of the Fiesolan hills, and returned in safety to 
the city so recently stricken by the plague, there lingered in their 
memories, not the ribald jests and frailties of ecclesiastics and erring 
wives, but the noble lessons of hospitality, of self-sacrificing f riend- 



The Bustdn by Shaikh Muslihu-d-din Sa'di Shirazi, translated for the first 
time into prose, with explanatory notes and index, by Captain H. Wilberforce 
Clarke, R. E, London: Wm. H. Allen and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, Publishers 
to the India Office. 1879, PP- viii, 424. 
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Chapter II. 
On Beneficence. 



P. 148. 
281 



I have heard that, in the time of Hatim, there was, 
Among his horses, one swift footed, like smoke. 



A black steed of zephyr swiftness, thunder noise, 
That used to surpass the lightning: 



P. 149. 



Used, in the gallop, to scatter hail over mountain and plain ; 
Thou wouldst have said :—" Perhaps, an April-cloud has passed?" 

Such an one, torrent-moving, desert-travelling, 
That the wind, from the front, used to lag, like dust. 

285 Of Hatim's qualities, in every land and clime, 
They mentioned a little to the Sultan of Rum, 

Saying : — " A man, there is not, like him in liberality ; 
A horse, there is not, like his in moving and journeying. 

" Such a desert-traveller, like the boat on the water, 
"That the crow flies not above his journeying I" 

The Sultan of Rum spoke to his learned Vazir, thus, 
Saying : — " The claim without evidence is shame. 

" Of Hatim, that steed of Arab descent, I 

" Will ask ; if he should exercise liberality, and give, 

290 " I shall know that, in him is the pomp of greatness ; 

"But, if he refuses, (his pretension) is the noise of the empty drum!" 

An envoy, skilful in the world, to (the tribe of) Tai, 
He despatched; and, ten men along with him. 

The ground dead ; but, the cloud weeping over it, 
The zephyr again placed life in it. 

At the halting (dwelling) place of Hatim, the envoy alighted; 
(And) became tranquil, like the thirsty one, by the Zinda river. 



He (Hatim) spread a table, victual-covered ; and, killed a horse, 
Gave them sugar in his skirt ; gold in his fist. 

295 There, they passed the night ; and, the next day, 

The man of information (the envoy) uttered what he knew. 



P. 150. 
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The envoy kept talking; and, Hatim distracted, like one intoxicated, 
Kept gnawing his hand with the teeth of regret, 

Saying: — "Oh partner, learned, of good name! 

" Why didst thou not utter before this thy message ? 

" That wind-moving, fast, Duldul, — I 

" Made roast-meat, last night, for your sake. 

" For, through the dread of rain and torrents, I knew 

" It was impossible to go into the pasture place of the herd (of cattle). 

300 " For me, there was, in no other way, either turning or path ; 
" There was only that horse at the door of my court. 

"For me, — a name conspicuous in the climes (of the world) is 
necessary ; 

"Say: — let there not be (for me) another famous steed." 

He gave to the individuals of the envoy's retinue dirams, dresses of 

honour, and horses. 
— The good quality is natural, not an acquisition. 



News of the young man of Tai went to Rum; 

The Sultan uttered a thousand benedictions on his disposition. 

305 Be not content with this incident of Hatim ; 
Listen to this more beautiful circumstance. 



I know not, who told me this tale, 

That there had been, in the country of Yaman, an order-giver. 

He snatched the ball of empire from those renowned ; 
For in treasure-bestowing there was no equal to him. 

One could call him — "the Cloud of Liberality," 
For, his hand used to scatter money like rain. 

No one used to take to him the name of (mention) Hatim, 
At which (mentioning), phrenzy used not to go to his head, 

310 Saying : — " How much — of the words of that wind-weigher, 
" Who has neither country, nor command, nor treasure ? " 

I heard that he prepared a royal feast, 

(And) harp-like entertained the people, in the midst of the banquet 



P. 151. 
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One opened the door of mention of Hatim ; 
Another began to utter his praise. 

Envy held the man to the desire of revenge ; 
He appointed one for his blood-devouring, 

Saying : — " So long as Hatim is in my time, 

" My name will not go (into the world) for goodness." 



P. 152. 

315 The calamity-seeking one took the path to the tribe of Tai, 
He set out for the slaying of the young man. 

There came before him on the road, a young man, 
From whom, the perfume of affection came up to him: 

Good of visage, and wise, and sweet of tongue; 

He brought him a guest, that night, to his own abode: 

Exercised liberality, and sympathized, and made excuses; 
Snatched the enemy's heart, by kindness : 

Placed the morning-kiss on his hands and feet, 
Saying : — " Stay at ease, a few days, with us." 

320 He said : — " I cannot here become a resident ; 
" For I have before me an important matter." 

He replied: — "If thou wilt reveal the matter to me, 

" I will with soul exert myself, like friends of one heart." 

He replied : — " Oh young man ! listen to me ; 
For, I know the generous one is a secret-concealer. 

"Thou knowest, perhaps, in this land, Hatim, 
"Who is of happy judgment, and good manners? 

" The King of Yaman has desired his head ; 

" I know not, what hatred has arisen between them. 

325 " Show me the short path to where he is ; 

" Oh friend ! this indeed, I look for from thy courtesy." 

The youth laughed, saying :— " I am Hatim : 

" Behold I separate with the sword, the head from my body. 



" When the morning becomes white, it is not proper that 

" Injury should reach thee ; or, that thou shouldst become disappointed." 
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When Hatim placed, with nobleness, his head (for slaughter), 
A cry issued from the young man (the guest). 

He fell upon the dust ; and, leaped to his feet ; 
Kissed now the dust ; now, his feet and hands : 

330 Threw down the sword ; and placed the quiver (on the ground) ; 
Put, like the helpless, his hands on his breast, 

Saying: — "If I strike a rose on thy body, 
" I am, in men's sight, a woman, not a man." 

He kissed both his eyes; and, embraced him; 
And, took his way, thence, to Yaman. 

Between the two eyebrows of the man, the king 
Knew, immediately, that he had not performed the duty. 

He said : — " Come ; what news hast thou ? 

" Why didst thou not bind his head to thy saddle-strap ? 

335 " Perhaps a renowned one made an assault against thee ; 

"Thou, through weakness, sustainedst not the fury of the contest?" 

The clever youth gave the ground-kiss ; 
Praised the king; and, the majesty of his nature, 

Saying: — "I discovered Hatim, fame-seeking, 

" Skilful, and of pleasant appearance, and of good visage : 



" Considered him generous, and endowed with wisdom ; 
" Regarded him, in manliness my superior : 

" The load of his favour made my back bent ; 

" He slew me, with the sword of kindness and grace." 

340 Whatever he experienced, from his liberality, — he uttered; 
The monarch recited praises on the offspring of Tai : 

Gave the envoy gold-money, 

Saying : — " Liberality is the seal on Hatim's name." 

It (the evidence) reaches (touches) him, if they give evidence; 
Since, truth and fame are his fellow-travellers. 



I have heard that, in the time of the Prophet, the tribe of Tai 
Made not acceptance of the faith (of the Kuran). 
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The Messenger of good news and the Observer (Muhammad) sent 
an army; 

They took captive a multitude of them. 

345 The Prophet ordered them to slay them with the sword of hate, 
Saying : — " They are unclean, and of impure religion." 

A woman said : — " I am Hatim's daughter, 

"Ask (pardon for me) from this renowned Ruler (Muhammad) : 

" Oh revered sir ! exercise generosity as to my state ; 
" For my lord (Hatim) was endowed with liberality." 



By the command of the Prophet of pure judgment, 
They loosed the fetters from her hands and feet: 

Drew the sword upon the rest of that tribe, 

So that they caused, mercilessly, a torrent of blood to flow. 

350 With weeping, the woman said to the swordsman : — 
" Strike my neck also with all the rest : 

" I consider, not release from fetters, generosity ; 

"I— alone; and, my friends in the noose (of calamity)." 

She kept uttering lamentations, over the brothers of Tai ; 
Her voice came to the Prophet's ear. 

The rest of that tribe, he gave to her, 
Saying : — " One of true origin never erred ! " 



From Hatim's store-house, an old man 
Demanded ten diram's weight of sugar candy. 

355 From the historian, I remember news such, 
That he sent him a sack of sugar. 

The wife said, from the tent:— "What is this? 
" The old man's need was exactly ten dirams." 

The man-cherisher of Tai heard this speech ; 
He laughed, and said : — " Oh heart's ease of Hai 1 

" If he demanded (what was) suitable to his own need, (and got it), 
"Where is the liberality of the offspring of Hatim?" 
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Another in generosity, like Hatim, 

Comes not, perhaps, from the world's revolution. 




THE INFLUENCE OF OVID ON CRESTIEN DE TROYES 



(Concluded from p. 134) 



Conclusions 



Except for an incident modeled on the suicide motif of the 
Pyramus and Thisbe story (4608 ff.), 82 there is no marked influence 
of Ovid on Erec et Enide. In Guillaume d'Angleterre the descrip- 
tion of the storm (2303) is copied from Ovid, but otherwise this 
tale seems also to be free from Ovidian influence. Philomena, of 
course, is an adaptation of Ovid's story of Philomela. We have 
seen that Crestien amplified the description of the heroine and also 
the love-treatment in this story by the help of suggestions from the 
Ars amatoria and the Remedia amoris. 

Our main interest lies in Cligis, Lancelot, and Yvcrin. Whereas 
in Erec love is treated rapidly and naturally, in these romances the 
love-treatment becomes rhetorical. An entirely new psychology of 
love is developed. And it will probably be admitted by all students 
of Crestien that the psychological analysis of love is the essential 
element of these poems. That analysis above all distinguishes them 
and explains their widespread popularity and influence in the 
Middle Ages. 

It cannot be too emphatically stated that Crestien was not pri- 
marily interested in the telling of a popular tale. His own words 
are enough to convince us; for in Erec he expresses his scorn of 
those who can earn their living by mere story telling. 38 His desire 
is to use a tale of adventure in order to transform it into 



82 See note 15, above. See also note 31, above. 

zz Erec, 20 ff. No evidence has been advanced that would justify us in 
doubting the genuineness of Crestien's prologue to Erec. See Cohn, ZffSL, 
XXXVIII (1011-12), 95 ff.; Foerster, Wtb., 54, note; Meyer-Lubke, ZffSL, 
XLIV (1916-17), I, 136; Nitze, Mod. Phil, XI (1014), 2. 

84 Erec, 24. On the meaning of the word conjointure, see Nitze, Rom. XLIV 
(1915), 16, n. 1. 



Une mout bele conjointure,' 



84 
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that is, a literary combination, a romance. Crestien asserts that he 
is going to use this romance to show 



Thus our author shows the moral and intellectual value that he 
attaches to his work quite apart from the mere story. He is writing 
for fame as surely as any poet of the sixteenth century : 

24 (His poem) toz jorz mes iert an memoire 
Tant con durra crestiantez; 
De ce s'est Crestiiens vantez. 

He is deeply interested in the learning that has passed from the 
Ancients into France. He considers it his duty to cultivate that 
learning in order that he may do all he can to increase it and keep 
the honor of it in France. 85 

Learning was in Crestien's mind the essential quality of a poet. 
He applied his learning in Cligis, Lancelot, and Yvain to the study 
of love, which was, in his eyes, a science. 

The recognized authority on matters of love in Crestien's time 
was Ovid. The evidence in support of this statement is so well 
known by scholars that its truth is generally recognized. We have 
the actual statement of Honorius of Autun, 36 a preacher of this 
epoch, that the people of his day who were interested in love read 
Ovid. The great popularity of this poet in scholastic and court 
circles of the late mediaeval times is well known through the studies 
of Karl Bartsch, 37 Gaston Paris, 38 Sedlmayr, 39 Specht, 40 M. H. 

88 Cligts, 30 ff . 

86 " Speculum ecclesiae," Migne, Pat. lat, CLXXII, 1086. 

87 Karl Bartsch, Albrecht von Halberstadt und Ovid in Mittelalter, Quedlin- 
burg, 1861. 

88 Gaston Paris, ChrSUen Legouais et quelques autres traducteurs ou imita- 
teurs d'Ovide, Histoire litt. de la France, XXIX, 455 ff. ; La literature francaise 
au moyen age, Paris, 1890, 151 ; La poisie du moyen age, premiere strie, Paris, 
1895, 189. 



Que cil ne fet mie savoir 
Qui sa sciance n'abandone 
Tant con Deus la grace Tan done. 



and 
4 



Por ce fet bien qui son estuide 
Atorne a san, quel que il Tet ; 
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Kuehn, 41 Traube, 42 Manitius, 48 Otto Denk, 44 Sudre, 45 Schroetter, 4 * 
Faral, 47 and Schevill. 48 

That Crestien's conception of love in these romances is based 
on that of Ovid, is clear from the evidence that we have advanced. 
Crestien tells us that he turned some of Ovid's works into French. 
We know how he adapted and amplified his model in Philomena. 
In his other works appear themes taken from the Amores, Heroides, 
Ars amatoria, Remedia amoris, and the Metamorphoses, and the 
description of a storm from the Tristia. We have been able to 
show direct copying from Ovid in twenty passages from Crestien's 
works. Many figures of speech in Crestien's poems are taken from 
those of the Roman poet. The long love monologues in Crestien's 
romances are modeled upon Ovid's and in some cases are composed 
of elements taken directly from the works of the teacher and doc- 
tor of love. The language of the French poet's lovers and their con- 
duct as lovers is Ovidian. The nature of love as depicted in these 
romances and its effects upon Crestien's lovers are also Ovidian. 

The malady of love, its symptoms, effects, and cure had been 
treated since the time of Hypocritus and Galen in medical works. 49 

89 H. Sedlmayr, " Beitraege zur Geschichte der Ovidstudien im Mittelalter," 
Wiener Studien, VI (1884), 142 ff. 

40 F. A. Specht, Geschichte des Unterrichtswesens in Deutschland von den 
aeltesten Zeiten bis sur Mitte des 13. Jahrhunderts, Stuttgart, 1885. 

41 M. H. Kuehn, Prolegomena zu Maitre Elies altfranzoesischer Bearbeitung 
der Ars des Ovid, Marburg dissertation, 1883. 

42 Ludwig Traube, Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen, pub. by Franz Boll, Ein- 
leitung in die lateinische Philologie des Mittelalters, pub. by Paul Lehmann, 
Muenchen, 191 1, II, 113. 

48 Manitius, Philologisches aus alien Bibliotheks-Katalogen bis 1300 in 
Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie, LXVII, Ergaensungheft, Frankfort, 1892, 
31 ff. 

44 Otto Denk, Geschichte des gallo-fraenkischen Unterrichts- und Bildungs- 
wesens von den aeltesten Zeiten bis auf Karl den Grossen, Mainz, 1892. 

48 Leopold Sudre, Ovidii Metamorphose on libros quomodo nostrates medii 
aevi poetae imitati inter pretatique sint, Disst, Paris, 1893. 

46 Wilibald Schroetter, Ovid und die Troubadours, Halle, 1908 ; rev. by Voss- 
ler, Literaturblatt fur germ, und rom. Philologie, II (1909), 63. 

47 Edmond Faral, Recherches sur les sources latines des contes et romans 
courtois, Paris, 1913. 

48 Rudolf Schevill, " Ovid and the Renascence in Spain," University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Modern Philology, IV (1913), 1-268. 

49 See Hilka in Vollmoeller, Kritischer Jahresbericht uber die Fortschritte 
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It is quite possible, as Professor Lowes has suggested, that Cres- 
tien and other poets of the Middle Ages may have been acquainted 
with medical treatises on this disease. If they were, the fact might 
explain the sources of the symptoms of sweating and yawning that 
are found in the French romances but not in Ovid. 60 The principal 
source of inspiration for this conception, however, is literary. 

It is probable, on account of the accumulation of evidence point- 
ing toward Crestien's intimate and extensive knowledge of Ovid, 
that our poet went directly to the Latin writer for most of his 
material on love. Ovid was always his justifying authority in this 
Bcience. To be sure Ovid had been known to the poets of Provence 
and both his conception of love and his literary treatment of the 
subject had been copied and adopted by them for over a century 61 
when Crestien became interested in this type of love-treatment. 
Many of Ovid's stories were well known by scholars and were un- 
doubtedly told frequently in public. Latin works of the time imitat- 
ing Ovid, such as the Romaricimontis Concilium* 2 and the Alter- 
catio de Phyllide et Flora,™ may have preceded Crestien's works. 
The date of these Latin poems is, however, undetermined as yet. 
The same commonplaces of language and attitude are to be found 
in other French writings of the epoch such as Eneas and the poems 
of Gautier d' Arras. For these reasons it is necessary to suppose 
that much of what we find in Crestien's treatment of love was cur- 
rent at the time. To how great an extent such was the case, it is 
difficult to determine. The problem extends beyond the limits of 

der romonischen Philologie, VIII, 2, 299; Hjalmar Crohns, "Zur Geschichte der 
Liebe als Krankheit," Archiv fur Kulturgeschichte, III (1905), 66 ff.: and J. L. 
Lowes, "The Loveres Maladye of Hereos," Mod. Phil, XI (1914), 49* ff. 

•° Cf . M. B. Ogle, " Classical Literary Tradition in Early German and Ro- 
mance Literature," MLN, XXVII (1912), 233-242, p. 238; also Amer. Jour, of 
Phil., XXXIV (1913), 125 ff. 

81 Cf. Schroetter, op. ext. 

82 Pub. by Georg Waitz in Zschr. fiir deutsches Altertum, VII, 150-157. Cf. 
Ernest Langlois, Sources et origine du Roman de la rose, Paris, 1891, 6 ; also W. 
A. Neilson, " The Origins and Sources of the Courts of Love," Harvard Studies 
and Notes in Philology and Literature, VI (1899), 31. 

86 Schmeler, Carmina burana, Stuttgart, 1904, 155 ff. Pub. also by Jacob 
Grimm in Abhandlungen der Berliner Akademie, 1842, 218-229; also by Thomas 
Wright for the Camden Society, London, in Poems Attributed to Walter Map, 
1841, 258* Cf. Langlois, op. cit., 9, and Neilson, op. cit. t 34. 
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this essay. Before the solution of the question is possible it will be 
necessary to establish a much surer chronology of the works of the 
period both in Latin and in French. We know, however, that 
Crestien went far beyond the Provengal lyric poets in developing a 
system of courtly love. 54 We know that he was the most important 
single writer to aid in the establishment of the literary vogue of 
courtly love. Provengal literature, as well as the interest that court 
ladies such as Eleanor of Poitou and Marie of Champagne took in 
precieux discussions of love questions and in love literature, must 
have been a great stimulus to Crestien. It is due to them, no doubt, 
that Crestien turned his attention toward Ovidian love. Neverthe- 
less, remembering that the interest of the high society of the time in 
questions of love was due to a literary influence on that society and 
realizing Crestien's intimate and extensive knowledge of Ovid, it is 
safe to assume that in the matter of love Crestien was an authori- 
tative instructor of those circles for which he wrote. He was 
clearly the great vulgarizer of Ovidian love doctrine. 

The extent to which Celtic material enters into these romances 
has not been determined and we are, here, in no way concerned 
with that question. Ovid did not furnish the plots of Crestien's 
romances. Whether some of his plots were original or what their 
source may have been, it is not our duty to determine. It would 
seem probable, however, that at some points Crestien effected an 
amalgamation of Celtic and Classical elements. 

The source of Cligis is known. There can be little doubt after 
the studies of Gaston Paris 55 and Foerster 56 that all the material 
that Crestien could have had in the conte on which he states that he 
based his main plot is contained in a very short tale of Marques de 
Rome, 67 although that version of the tale is itself of the 13th cen- 
tury. Foerster has shown by detailed analysis that the tale in 
Marques de Rome could not have been taken from Cligts but must 
have been based on Crestien's source. 

Starting with this tale, Crestien worked out the first poem to 
which he gave the name of roman? 8 as a "Tristan renouvele." 59 

54 Cf. L. F. Mott, op. cit. 

55 JdS, 1902, 446 and 645-655. 
«• Wtb., 58 ff . 

57 Cited entire by Foerster from Alton's edition in Cligts* 1910, xxxiii. 
See W. A. Nitze, Rom., XLIV (1915), 31 ff- 
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Like the Tristan, Cligis has an enfances dealing with the love story 
of the hero's parents and a second part which tells of the hero's 
love for the wife of his uncle. In the first part of Cligte, the 
treachery of Angres and Arthur's campaign against him have been 
shown by Miss Hopkins 60 to be modeled on Wace's Brut or at least 
on the Historia regum Britanniae of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

This general structure has been so motivated as to admit an 
extensive love-treatment based on Ovid in each part. To the brav- 
ery of the knight, to his loyalty toward his overlord, and to his 
sense of personal honor is added in Cliges and in Alixandre a 
courtly suavity of manners that springs from gallantry and the ex- 
altation of woman. In the earlier romance of Erec et Enide the 
hero might be compared to Virgil's dignified and self assured 
Aeneas, but the young knights of Cligte have added to their per- 
sonalities the refined manners that delighted Ovid, who congratu- 
lated himself that he lived in an age to which " the rude manners 
that flourished with our ancient forefathers have not come down " 
(Ars am. Ill, 126). Soredamors is nothing but a figure on which 
to hang Ovidian traits of a woman in love. All of these characters 
are, of course, conceived according to mediaeval, Christian require- 
ments so that the Ovidian elements in their make-up are Crestien's 
adaptation of those elements to his own needs. 

Fenice is intended to be a model of refinement and good taste 
and her conduct is placed in sharp contrast to that of Isolt. This 
keen sense of the conventional in Fenice is not an Ovidian trait. 
Love affects her, however, in a manner very similar to that in which 
it affects Ovid's lovers and she reasons and talks like them. 

Thessala is also an Ovidian type. Her name itself suggests her 
origin. She resembles Medea on account of her powers of magic 
and she was born in the same country. There are several elements 
in the situation and relationship of Fenice and Thessala strikingly 
similar to those of Myrrha and her nurse in Ovid's Metamorphoses 
(X, 382 ff.). Both nurses have cared for the heroines since their 
infancy; both find the young ladies of whom they have had charge 

89 See Foerster, Cligts* liv, Wtb., 63; Gaston Paris, JdS, 1902, 296, 445; 
Van Hamel, Rom., XXXIII (1904), 465-489. 

60 Annette Brown Hopkins, The Influence of Wace on the Arthurian Ro- 
mances of Crestien de Troyes, Chicago dissertation, Menasha, Wis., 1913, 34 ff. 
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suffering from love-sickness and loving a person denied to them by 
law and custom; in each case a crime must be committed (in 
Cligte the crime is palliated by casuistry) ; in each case the young 
lady hesitates to confess and the nurse discovers that the girl is in 
love; both nurses plead hard, promise secrecy and every kind of 
help, first to cure any malady by means of medicine or sorcery ( for 
both can furnish medical aid or magic), then to procure the love 
desired by the maiden ; and finally each is able to realize her promise 
of help (Cligte, 3002 ff.). To be sure, a great many divergencies 
between the two episodes that we have compared could be enumer- 
ated. That fact does not invalidate our argument; for it should 
be remembered that Crestien gathers in various elements from dif- 
ferent sources, mingles the whole, transforms everything to suit his 
own needs, adding much of his own and, in accordance with the 
literary method of the time, amplifying his material by frequent 
repetition. 

In Cligte we have the physical effects of love especially empha- 
sized. There, too, the famous theory of love wounding the heart 
through the eyes is elaborated on the basis of suggestions to be 
found in the Narcissus story of the Metamorphoses (Cligte, 474 ff. 
and Met. Ill, 430 ff.). This source may not appear obvious at once 
to all readers. A little explanation, however, will make the matter 
clear. First it is to be noted that Narcissus is mentioned in this 
very romance (2767 ft.) and his story is told in brief and com- 
mented upon. This fact shows that Crestien was interested in the 
incident. Note also that Narcissus met his death at the hands of 
his own eyes which he could not control. It should be realized 
that Crestien is fond of turning his source about (cf. for example 
his use of the Pyramus and Thisbe story in Yvain, 3490 ff.) or, as 
here, of having his characters act in a manner exactly contrary to 
those of the source (cf. for another case, that of Soredamors 
(Cligte, 460 ff.) resisting love instead of yielding as did Ovid in 
Amoves I, 2, thereby incurring the punishment that Ovid escaped ; 
this example is that of the whole drama that we have mentioned as 
being constituted by Soredamors' struggle with her love and which 
covers her two monologues (B, Cligte, 2, above) ; and the motif 
that we are considering as based on the Narcissus story is set within 
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the first of these two monologues; so that the author is using the 
same method in the larger section of his romance that he is using 
in the smaller section that forms a part of the first). Therefore 
Soredamors is determined to control her eyes, which hold power 
over her heart. If her will is strong enough she can turn her eyes 
away and she would hold herself in slight esteem if she were not 
able to do so. Ovid says : " it is only what you see that troubles 
you, Narcissus. You have but to turn away and you will be cured." 

Now in Alixandre's monologue the same question is taken up 
and expanded in the same logical fashion. Allegorizing the whole 
matter, Soredamors, the sight of whom has inflamed our hero with 
love, becomes in Crestien's language an arrow, or better still her 
image becomes an arrow thus wounding Alixandre's heart through 
his eyes. Thus in his case, as in that of Soredamors his heart and 
his eyes turn traitors toward him. He says that his own eyes kill 
him (759). Ovid says of Narcissus: 

Met. Ill, 440 Perque oculos perit ipse suos. 

Ovidian borrowings are found in the following lines: 447-55, 
456-1034, 1583-1630, 1643, 2117-26, 2281-2301, 2766-72, 2992- 
3*37, 3367-8> 38o4-39i4, 4122-30, 4293-4302, 4324-4578, 5070- 
75, 5090-5100, 5126, 5160-2, 5256-8, 5285-6, 5299-5304, 5707- 
18, 6058, 6141-3, 6191, 6229, 6245-57. 

The main plot of Soredamors' love struggle is based directly 
on Amores I, 2. The plot of this drama within the story of Cligte 
is motivated by themes taken from the episode of Narcissus and 
from that of Medea and Jason in the Metamorphoses. 

In this romance love is personified as a god of irresistible and 
tyrannical power, who tortures his victims cruelly — this harshness 
is sometimes treated as vengeance that Love takes on one who re- 
sists his will. He is provided with arrows. He enkindles a fire 
within the lover's breast. On the other hand, love inspires men 
with great courage and increases their strength to a remarkable 
degree. Love is a science or an art that needs to be learned. At 
other times it is a disease or warfare. 

In addition to the metaphors of love as a disease, an art, fire, 
or a sort of warfare, we have also the figure of the strong roots of 
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love, the specific metaphor of Alis storming a fortress, and the 
similes of the lover compared to an ox and of secret love compared 
to a fire under ashes, all copied from Ovid. 
There are four love monologues. 

According to Crestien's own statement at the beginning of his 
Lancelot (9) both the matiere and the san were given to him by 
Marie de Champagne. We are forced to conclude that Marie gave 
him some sort of a plot on which to work. 61 Gaston Paris, whose 
studies on the Lancelot romances 62 sum up and supersede the work 
of Jonckbloet, 68 Holland, 64 Bachtold, 65 and Maertens, 66 is of the 
opinion that the source of Crestien's poem is a Celtic epic, itself un- 
known to Crestien but coming to him in altered form through 
Anglo-Norman story-tellers. The originality of Crestien, accord- 
ing to Paris, is in the introduction of a new motif into the story : 
namely the love of Lancelot and Guenievre. 67 

61 Cf. W. A. Nitze, " Sans et matiere dans les oeuvres de Chretien de Troyes 
Rom., XLIV (1915-17). 14-36. 

62 Gaston Paris, "Lancelot du Lac," Rom., X (1881), 470-496, and XII 
(1883), 459-534- 

68 W. J. A. Jonckbloet, Le roman de la Charrette d'aprte Gauthier Map et 
Chrttien de Troies, La Haye, 1850. 

•* W. L. Holland, Crestien von Troies. Eine Literaturgeschichtliche Unter- 
suchung, Tubingen, 1854. 

65 Jakob Bachtold, Der Lanselet des Ulrich von Zatzikhoven, Frauenfeld, 
1870. 

66 Paul Maertens, "Zur Lanzelotsage. Eine literarhistorische Untersuchung," 
Boehmer's Romanische Studien, V (1880), 557-706. Maertens treats extensively 
the work of former scholars on the Lancelot romances. 

67 The story of Queen Guenievre's abduction has often been compared to that 
of the Wooing of Etain (see John Rhys, The Arthurian Legend, Oxford, 1891, 
64 ; G. L. Kittredge, Harvard Studies and Notes, VIII, 190, n. 2 ; K. G. T. Webster, 
Englische Studien, XXXVI (1906), 340; Gertrude Schoepperle, Tristan and Isolt, 
Frankfurt a.M. and London, 1913, II, 5-28, where more bibliography is to be 
found). 

The sword-bridge has been treated by Miss Laura Hibbard, "The Sword- 
Bridge of Chretien de Troyes and its Celtic Other-worlds," Rom. Rev., IV (1913)1 
166 ff. 

Miss Hopkins (op. cit., 62) sees influence from Wace on the theme of 
Guenievre's infidelity and her liaison with some one closely related to Arthur. 
See also R. Thedens, Li Chevalier as Deus Espees in seinem Verhaeltnis zu 
seinen Quellen insbesondere zu den Romanen Crestiens von Troyes, Gottingen, 
1908, 128. 

Foerster was of the opinion that the TotenreichmoHf in Lancelot, together 
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The main theme of the romance is that of adulterous love ex- 
alting the lady and debasing the man to a role of abject slavery to 
the will of his mistress. This theme is Ovidian. Provencal influ- 
ences are certainly not to be denied, but Ovid is to be considered 
as the principal source of inspiration for the love treatment in this 
romance. 

Briefly summarized, Gaston Paris gives the following descrip- 
tion or analysis of the love in Crestien's Lancelot : 68 (1) It is ille- 
gitimate and furtive. The lover fears continually to lose his mis- 
tress, to be unworthy of her, to displease her. (2) He is therefore 
in an inferior position, always timid and trembling, while the lady 
is capricious toward him, often unjust, haughty, and disdainful. 
(3) To be worthy of her love, the man accomplishes all sorts of 
brave deeds and she, on her side thinks always of making him a 
better knight on account of her love. (4) Love is an art or science 
with elaborate rules. 

This analysis could be applied to Ovidian love with very little 
modification. Gaston Paris was himself aware of this fact. Ovid's 
love is illegitimate and furtive, and love is always accompanied by 
fear in his works. It is the danger and risk that make love inter- 
esting and fascinating. Calm, quiet, assured love has no attraction 
for Ovid. It must be enhanced by the caprice of the lady. Her 
yielding must be delayed by changeableness, haughtiness and unjust 
treatment. Moreover the fear of losing one's mistress must con- 
tinually give zest to the game. Ovid's heroes are ready to endure 
hardship or perform most difficult feats for the sake of winning 
their ladies' love or to get into their presence. Love is an art and a 

with the Entfuehrungsmotiv interwoven in the story, was imitated from Ovid 
(see Karrenritter, lxxi). The present author cannot find sufficient evidence to 
substantiate this theory. 

The boon that Arthur promises Ke without any specification in regard to it 
in advance and which has to be granted when stated though much against the 
desire of the king has parallels in the Ovidian stories of Phaeton (Met. II) and 
of Semeles (Met. Ill, 288 ff.) ; but this episode seems rather to be a variant of 
the motif known as the " rash boon," found in several Celtic stories, combined, as 
here, with that of the abduction of a married woman (see Miss Schoepperle, op. 
cit. f especially 424 ff. and 528 ff., where reference is made to articles touching on 
this subject by Kittredge, Schofield, and others). 

68 Op. cit., 518. 
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science for which Ovid laid down most elaborate rules in his Ars 
amatoria. 

*< In only two respects does Paris' analysis differ from one that 
might be made of Ovid's treatment of love. In Crestien and later 
French writers the code was taken more seriously and was accepted 
as actual love doctrine. This situation is due to the spirit of the 
Middle Ages. Authority, convention, and tradition were strong 
forces. The courtly love of the Middle Ages had also the quality 
of idealization which was lacking in Ovid. Woman was raised to 
a higher plane and love was supposed to strengthen and ennoble 
courage and character. This element of difference is due to the 
differing religions. It was that trait of idealization that needed to 
be added to Ovidian love to make it acceptable to Christian civiliza- 
tion. Crestien's genius lay in his appreciation of the psychological 
interest of Ovid's material and in his ability to adapt the Latin 
poet's keen observations and suggestions, transforming Ovid's fic- 
tions into a form that appealed to Christian taste. 

Our study of the love situation in Crestien's works shows that 
the love treatment in Lancelot is not very different from that in 
Clig&s. The difference lies in the attitude toward adultery, in an 
exaggerated development of the theme of the role of Love as tor- 
mentor and absolute master transferred to the lady, and in the 
change of emphasis from the physical effects of love that are promi- 
nent in Cligte but of much rarer occurrence in Lancelot to the 
slavish subservience of the lover to his lady's will. Crestien has 
brought out different phazes of the Ovidian love conception in dif- 
ferent works. 

Whatever may have been the plot at Crestien's command, it is 
clear that, at most, such a framework could have served only as the 
frailest sort of support for the real story as Crestien conceived it 
Lancelot appears to be a story of an abduction and rescue — whose 
otherworld character implies a probable Celtic source — upon which 
has been hung a most incongruous love-situation. It is the super- 
imposed burden that constitutes the literary value and interest of 
the romance. All the episodes that bring out the humiliation of the 
lover, his obedience to his lady or his mental absorption in his love 
and the one that treats of the thought of suicide in the minds of 
both lovers are due to Ovidian influence. 
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Although Guenievre and Lancelot were characters already exist- 
ing in previous literature, Crestien has made them over. Lancelot 
is as completely of the Ovidian type as a mediaeval knight could 
well be. Guenievre may have been a fairy-mistress originally but 
in Crestien's romance she has no personality and seems to serve in 
no other capacity than that of furnishing a lady to rescue and one 
who with every sort of impropriety personifies the suggestions that 
Ovid offers for a haughty mistress reducing her lover to deepest 
humility. 

The following lines show Ovidian influence: 208, 364--81, 564- 
77i 631-3, 715-79, 1240-54, 1348-56, 1436-49, 1580-87, 3126-9, 
3691-4, 3738-9, 3763-73, 3816-30, 3955-98, 4232-5, 4249, 4261-5, 
4276, 4336-4414, 4494-7, 450I-9, 4560-3, 4695-4702, 4721, 4776- 
81. The action of lines 5658-5913, Crestien's original adaptation 
of the story of the three days tournament, is arranged to develop 
the theme that underlies the whole romance. 

^Love is personified as a god. It is treated metaphorically as a 
science and as a disease. Crestien has copied Ovid's metaphor of 
night conquering day and also the figure of sailing and arriving in 
port. There are love-monologues of the Ovidian type. 

The source of Yvain has so far baffled the most ardent efforts 
of scholars in its search. The attempts at explaining its origin have 
been numerous and contradictory. 69 Crestien refers vaguely to a 
conte as his source : 

69 Most scholars since Rauch, Die waelsche, franzoesische, und deutsche Bear- 
beitung den Iweinsage, Berlin, 1869, have been of the opinion that Yvain is inde- 
pendent of the Welsh Owein and Lunet. Rauch and a great many scholars since 
have regarded Crestien's story as originally Celtic, at least in part. At the 
furthest pole on this side of the argument are to be ranged the articles of Pro- 
fessor A. C. L. Brown ("Iwain, A Study in the origins of Arthurian Romance," 
Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil, and Lit., VIII, Boston, 1903. " The Knight 
of the Lion," PMLA, XX (1905), 673 ff.; and "Chretien's 'Yvain,'" Mod. Phil, 
IX (1911-12), 109 ff.), who suggests for almost every incident of Crestien's 
romance a parallel in a Celtic fairy-mistress story of the type of the Sick-Bed 
of Cuchulinn. W. A. Nitze connects the main episode of this romance ("A New 
Source of the Yvain," Mod. Phil., Ill (1905-6), 267 ff., and "The Fountain De- 
fended," Mod. Phil., IX (1911-12), 109 ff.) with a possible folk-story embodying 
the theme of the Arician Diana myth, which he believes was prevalent especially 
in the Poitou region. The tale, according to Professor Nitze, may have been 
amalgamated with a Celtic story in Crestien's immediate source. Foerster has 
always maintained that no trace of a Celtic source is to be found in the main 
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6814 Del Chevalier au Lion fine 

Crestiiens son romanz einsi ; 
Qu'onques plus conter n'an oi. 

This ending may be no more than a formula to which no meaning 
should be attached. 70 In the absence of definite proof to the con- 
trary, however, it is probably best to assume that there may have 
been a popular tale that offered Crestien his first frame. Even 
granting that Professor Brown has shown more or less accurately 
what that original may have been, there is still a wide divergence 
between that story and Crestien's romance, and Crestien would need, 

theme; namely, that of the relations between Laudine and Yvain (see Wtb., 
106 ff.). He seeks the origin of Yvain in the maerchen of the Maiden captivated 
by a giant and claims that the incident of Jocaste's marriage with the slayer of 
her husband in the Roman de Thtbes was the source of Laudine' s marriage with 
Yvain. In so doing he has given up his former theory that the story of the 
Widow of Ephesus was Crestien's source for this portion of the romance, and 
accepts, instead, the views of Van Hamel (Rom. Forsch., XXIII (1907), 911 ff.), 
Voretzsch (Einfuchrung in das Studium der altfransoesischen Litteratur, 2 1913, 
321), and Hilka (Die direkte Rede als stilistisches Kunstmittel in den Romanen 
des Kristian von Troyes, 1903, 128, n. 1). Rudolf Zenker (" Weiteres zur Mabi- 
nogionfrage," ZffSL, XLI (1913), 147) declares that this view is unjustified and 
maintains that an earlier hypothetical version of the Yvain must be the source 
of the Jocaste episode in Thtbes. Many other suggestions have been made in 
regard to the source of Yvain. Axel Ahlstroem ("Sur l'origine du Chevalier 
au lion ," Melanges de philologie romane dedies a C. Wahlund, Macon, 1896) 
believes that Laudine was originally a swan-lady. Baist prefers to call her a 
"Wasserfrau" (see Gottfried Baist, "Die Quellen des Yvain," ZRP , XXI 
(1897), 402-405). Gaston Paris (Rom. f XVII (1888), 334-335) considered 
Laudine a fairy and compared the main theme of Yvain to that of Guingamor, 
etc., in which the husband of a fairy departs with the intention of returning but 
forgets a promise and so is not allowed to return. Heinrich Goosens (Ober 
Sage, Quelle, und Komposition des Chevalier des lyon des Crestien de Troyes, 
Dissertation, Paderborn, 1883, 36) believes that Crestien's poem was based on an 
oral tale recounted by Celtic story-tellers at French courts. Franz Settegast 
(Z. f. rom. Phil., XXXII, 416 ff. ; Die Antiken Elemente im altfransoesischen 
Mer owing ersyklus, Leipsig, 1907, 60 ff . ; Das Polyphemmaerchcn in altfransoesi- 
schen Gedichten, Leipsig, 1917, 62 ff.) suggests historical, Byzantine sources, also 
the Cybele-Attis and Polyphemus legends. See Foerster, Wtb., 107, for bibliog- 
raphy; also Vollmoeller, Kr. Jahrsb., VIII (1904), II, 311 ff., and ibid., X (1006), 
II, 79 ff. — Rudolf Zenker's Forschungen sur Artusepik I. Ivainstudien. Halle, 
Niemeyer, 1921, 8vo, pp. xxviii, 356, containing elaborate analyses of the Theories 
of A. C. L. Brown, W. A. Nitze and other specialists, appears too late to be 
utilized in the present study. 
70 See Foerster, Wtb., 96. 
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as Professor Brown states, 71 to be endowed with remarkable artistic 
talent in order to effect that transformation. 

In transforming his source Crestien produces a love-intrigue 
modeled directly on the recommendations of Ovid. This intrigue 
was double ; for after winning his lady's love Yvain loses it for a 
time, thereby becoming insane from grief; and, after recovering 
from his madness, wins his lady back again according to Ovidian 
precepts. The romance as a whole presents a loose structure with a 
number of episodes of interest in themselves but held together only 
by the theme of Yvain's love for Laudine with its intrigues and the 
suffering that it causes the lover. This love being of the Ovidian ( 
type it is evident that the influence of Ovid gives to this romance its j 
real character and chief interest. 

Laudine shows some Ovidian elements in her make-up, particu- 
larly as a harsh mistress who causes her lover much suffering. She 
is also the Ovidian woman of a thousands moods. 72 

Lunete is the Ovidian go-between as servant of the lady, but is 
raised by her loyalty to her mistress and to Yvain to a high moral 
plane. Yvain by his obedience, patience, endurance of hardship, 
and especially by his insanity due to love is conceived to a large 
degree on the suggestions of Ovid. 

It is the elements of insanity and of winning a lady by the help 
of a serving maid that are emphasized in Yvain. The physical 
effects of love appear, but much less extensively than in Cligte. 

There are several episodes or incidents in Yvain that are due to 
Ovidian influence. These are the funeral of Laudine' s husband at 
which Laudine attracts Yvain, her next husband; the first love- 
intrigue; Yvain's madness; the scene at the fountain based on the 
Pyramus and Thisbe story ; the burning of the evil counsellors ; and 
the second love-intrigue. 

Love is personified as a god. Love is treated metaphorically as 
a disease and as warfare. There is also the metaphor of love's deep 
roots. Other figures of speech that are imitated from Ovid are the 
five similes of Yvain pursuing Esclados compared to a hawk after 

71 Op. ext., 147. 

72 In marrying within a few days the man who killed her first husband, by 
turning from the second husband and then back to him again, Laudine proves 
herself very changeable. 
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a crane, of love compared to a horse that may be spurred on 01 
reined in, of Gauvain compared to the sun, and of late-coming love 
compared to a green log. 

There are three love-monologues; two by Yvain (1428ft. and 
3531 ff.) and one by Laudine (i76off.). 

Borrowings from Ovid have been noted in the following lines : 
14-17, 880-91, 1356-74, 139&-1402, 1920, 1959-63, 1875-2020, 
2139-47, 2400-8, 2513-26, 2579, 2615, 2627, 2634-6, 2716-39, 
2755-8, 2775-2814, 3490-3567, 4348-54, 4570-5, 4588-46oo, 
5375-88, 6513-16. 

Perceval or the Contes del Graal appears to have a strong didac- 
tic purpose. The main interest is in the education and training of 
a knight. This training and the quest motif are the essential themes 
of the poem and they turn the development of the romance defi- 
nitely away from love. Perceval gives up worldly comforts and 
joys for a greater purpose. 78 Nevertheless a small amount of 
Ovidian influence is to be found in this romance. 

There is only one short love episode in this poem ; namely that 
of the castle besieged by Clamadex (Baist, 191 iff. ; Potvin, 
3127 ff.). This episode is developed with great subtlety; for it is 
combined with the motive of the lady's distress over the threatened 
attack of Clamadex, who wishes to have the lady as his bride. 
Moreover the psychological handling is clever; for even when Per- 
ceval's hostess has arisen from her bed to enter the room of her 
guest in the middle of the night, she assures herself that it is only 
in order to tell him of her trouble. 

Perceval has retired for the night and fallen at once into a 
sound sleep, for he knows nothing of the "deduit de pucele" 
(Baist: 1914-15) and thoughts of love do not keep him awake. 
His hostess, however, cannot sleep. This sharp contrast is signifi- 
cant. The reader familiar with the love-treatment of Crestien and 
other writers of the time who described the assaults of love upon 
the wakeful lover, tossing and turning upon his bed, trembling, per- 
spiring, sighing, and weeping will immediately be struck by the 
suggestion implied in the contrast between the sound sleep of Per- 

78 Cf. Gottfried Baist, Parzival und der Graal, Prorektoratsrede, Freiberg i. 
Br., 1909, esp. 43-44. 
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ceval and the insomnia of the lady. The author explains that Per- 
ceval's hostess lies thinking because she is defenseless against " une 
bataille qui Tassaut" (1925). The wording of the text brings to 
our minds the love-warfare first because Clamadex and his attack 
are not mentioned until several lines later (i96sff.) ; and the play 
on the words bataille and assaut is evident. 

Until now, in the middle of the night, this self-possessed lady 
has played the role of courteous hostess whose attentions to the 
comfort of her guest are not disturbed by any anxiety. She has 
perfect control of herself the next morning also — on the very day 
when she fears that Clamadex may get her into his power (2056 ff.). 
This is the moment when we should expect her to tremble, sigh, 
and weep from fear. But it is evident that the only really uncon- 
trollable fear that causes her to tremble and weep is love-fear. If 
she had wished only to induce Perceval to defend her, she would 
have asked him publicly to do so, or at least during waking hours. 

Moreover, the earlier suggestion (i838ff.) that the two future 
lovers were made for each other : 

1848 Que Tun e l'autre semble 

(Potvin, Que dex Tun por Tautre feist, 

3064) Por ce qu'ensemble les meist ; 

the fact that the lady passed the rest of the night in Perceval's bed; 
also that Perceval asks and obtains her love the next morning 
(2079 ff.) — all indicates clearly that this is a love episode from the 
beginning. Perceval is so silent and backward that the lady must 
make the advances. 

In Perceval love is personified as a god. The metaphors of love 
as a disease and as warfare occur. Lastly, Ovid's theory that all 
women can be won and that they mean " yes " when they say " no " 
is borrowed. 



The passages that show influence from Ovid are as follows: 
1923-42, 3817-38, 4164, 4173-4417, 74 4823-6, 8912-23. 



74 This is the passage that deals with Perceval's absorption in thoughts of his 
mistress, brought on by the sight of blood drops on snow. The idea of the blood 
drops seems to have come out of Celtic literature (see Heinrich Zimmer, Keltische 
Studien, Berlin, 1884, II, 200 ff.) and the development of the action is Crestien's 
own invention. 
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The lyrics resemble those of Provence and thereby present a 
similar conception of love to that of Crestien's romances. Some 
direct influence from Ovid has been shown. 

The Chronological Order of Crestien's Early Works 

The following remarks deal with the relative chronology of 
Crestien's early works and seek to prove that Crestien listed these 
works, with the exception of Guillaume d'Angleterre, in chronolog- 
ical order in his prologue to Cligte. The convincing feature in the 
evidence for our contention is the fact that the love-conception in 
all of Crestien's works except Erec et Enide and Guillaume d'Angle- 
terre shows Ovidian influence whereas in these two poems it is free 
from such influence. 

Analyzing the relations of the lovers in Erec, we find that the 
hero, who is a young and vigorous knight, meets Enide, a young 
lady so beautiful that the whole court of King Arthur, without a 
dissenting voice, declares her to be more beautiful than any that 
were there before her arrival. Enide is to serve Erec as his lady in 
a combat with another knight. Erec promises to marry Enide, 
whom he has found in rags. That he loves her dearly is very clear. 
He obtains his bride, however, in the most matter of fact way. 
There is no trace of the sort of love that we have found in Philo- 
mena, Cligis, and the later romances. Erec has no hesitation, but 
without fear and in the most straightforward manner asks the 
vavassor to give him his daughter in marriage : 

660 Et vostre fille me bailliez 



None of the symptoms of love appear such as trembling, sighing, 
or fainting. There is no personification of love as a god ; no men- 
tion of love-sickness. 



cannot be taken as meaning that his love for Enide kept him awake. 
The context preceding and following the line explains its meaning : 



Demain a Tespervier conquerre, 
Que je Tan manrai an ma terre, 
Se Deus la victoire me done ; 



696 



Erec dormi po cele nuit 



691 



Mout orent cele nuit vellie : 
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They all stay up very late that night and the next morning Erec 
was up 

697 . . . lues que Taube crieve. 

A second night was spent at the home of the vavassor before Erec 
returned with Enide to Arthur's court : 

1429 Cele nuit ont tote dormie. 

No element of Ovidian love occurs in Erec except the idea that 
love gives courage and strength and the suicide motif from the 
Pyramus and Thisbe story (46o8ff.). 

The notion that love gives courage and strength is a common- 
place. 1 

The suicide motif of the Pyramus and Thisbe story was re- 
peatedly used by Crestien as we have noted several times in the 
course of this study. It is very probable that the passage in Erec 
was suggested to him by the Old French poem of Pyrame et 
Thisbe. 2 

Professor Nitze's comparison of Amores III, 3 ff. to a passage 
in Erec where Enide's eyes are described as glistening like stars, 
while one could mirror oneself in her beauty, does not prove 
Ovidian influence. 3 Such descriptions are commonplace in the 
literature of the time. 4 According to Faral, these descriptions were 

1 Found in Erec, 914 ff. and 5056 ff. Professor Nitze {Mod. Phil.,Xl [1914], 
449) has called attention to the fact that the conception of the love of ladies as 
a spur to valor already existed in Goeffrey of Monmouth's Historia regum 
Britanniae (ed. San Marte, Halle, 1854). The final sentence of IX, 13, reads as 
follows : " Efficiebantur ergo castrae mulieres, et milites amore illarum meliores." 

2 Enide, mourning the supposed death of Erec, takes her husband's sword 
and intends to kill herself. This is the situation in the Pyramus story. There is 
also an apostrophe of death somewhat similar to that in the Old French Pyrame 
et Thisbi: 

Erec t 4656 Morz que demore et que atant, 

Que ne me prant sans nul respit? 

P.etT., 754 Morz, que demores? Qar me prensl 

He, Morz, 

Por quoi demors? c'est granz torz 
Que je ne sui or endroit morz. 

*Erec, 433-441. See Nitze, Mod. Phil., XI (1914), 453, n. 2. 

*Cf. Edmond Faral, Rom., XL (1911), 182 ff.; M. B. Ogle, MLN, XVII 
(1912), 239, and Amer. Jour, of Phil, XXXIV (1913), 125 ff.; W. A. Nitze, op. 
ext., 452, note. 
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developed in the schools and were much alike, being based, with 
more or less amplification, on set models. 

The only classical influences that appear at all clearly in the 
love situation of Erec are found in connection with the motif of 
uxoriousness, which may be derived from Vergil. 5 

Erec is preeminently a psychological novel. The main theme 
of the poem treats of a brave young knight who has fallen into 
uxoriousness and of the effect of this situation on both the man and 
the woman. The inimitable knight appears no more in the lists. 
His former companions in arms murmur and gossip over the 
slothfulness of Erec until some remarks are reported to Enide. 
Her pride, both for herself and for her husband, is hurt by the 
slander that has come to her ears. She is unable longer to keep her 
dissatisfaction and grief to herself. Realizing the difficulty of the 
situation, she does not wish to anger Erec by reproaches and yet 
she wishes to induce him to regain his good reputation. For this 
reason she hesitates and appears to show a lack of frankness 8 toward 
her husband. Erec is quite naturally disturbed by her embarrass- 
ment and, no doubt, has heard and guessed enough to realize that 
his wife is dissatisfied with him. He does not seem to be at all 
jealous, 7 but he is in doubt about Enide's love for him. He knows 
that she is blameless from the point of view of her honor. Although 
he is not jealous, yet he is not sure that she loves him and respects 
him as much as he requires — if she had not proved herself ready to 
endure every hardship and to serve him and love him wholly accord- 
ing to his ideal of woman's love for man, Erec would never have 
returned home alive. 8 

5 Erec, 2434 ff. and Aeneis, IV. Cf. Ogle, Rom. Rev., IX (1918), 18, and 
Nitze, Mod. Phil., XI (1913), 458, n. 1; also Rom. Rev., X (1910), 26 ff. 

•Cf. E. S. Sheldon, "Why does Chretien's Erec treat Enide so harshly?" 
Rom. Rev., V (1914), nsff., 120. 

7 See, however, Gaston Paris, Review of Foerster, " Erec und Enide," Rom., 
XX (1891), 148 ff., 163; also Zenker, Zur Mabinogionfrage, Halle, 1912, 74; 
Mario Roques, Review of Myrrha Borodine, "La Femme et l'amour au XII* 
siecle d'apres les poemes de Chretien de Troyes," Rom., XXXIX (1910), 379; 
W. A. Nitze, "The Romance of Erec, Son of Lac," Mod. Phil., XI (1914), 1-45. 
3 ; also Rom. Rev., X ( 1919) , 26 ff., and Sheldon, op. cit., 124. 

8 This is to be inferred from the thorough and protracted test that Erec 
made of Enide's loyalty and from his statement at the end : 
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There can be no doubt that Erec has the sovereignty over his 
wife. 0 It is clear that he believes he should have it; for he assumes 
complete authority naturally and Enide as naturally submits to that 
authority. Professor Nitze, believing* the source of Erec to be 
Celtic, treats Enide as a rationalized fairy mistress. We are in no 
way concerned with popular or Celtic sources, here, and therefore 
do not need to consider whether Enide may have been a fairy in an 
earlier version. We do need, however, to insist on Crestien's artis- 
tic ownership of this romance which is, unquestionably, one of the 
best literary works of the twelfth century in France. The important 
fact for our particular problem is that Enide is not a fairy in 
Crestien's story 10 nor does she have Erec at any time under any 
sort of control except that of love. It is very important to note, 
however, that this cannot be the control that was exercised by later 
heroines of courtly romances. Crestien had not yet developed the 
type of love that is to be found in Lancelot nor that of Cligte. 
Whatever control Enide may have lies in her submission "to the 
domination of the stronger sex." 11 Such was, unquestionably, the 
natural relation between man and wife according to the universal 
view of life in the North of France during the early twelfth cen- 
tury. That is the view that has been held by the vast majority of 
people down to the most recent times. Courtly love was a literary 
matter and its spread through high society was largely a literary in- 
fluence on that life. This fact seems often to be lost from view. 
It is not uncommon to find data gleaned from mediaeval romances, 
in an attempt by historians to reconstruct the social history of the 
twelfth century, turned about by students of literature to serve as 
supposed evidence of an historical nature to aid them in solving 
literary problems. 

Professor Sheldon (126) has noted the effectiveness of Cres- 
tien's art in portraying the natural timidity of Enide before her 

4921 Bien vos ai del tot essaiiee ! 

Ne soiiez de rien esmaiiee, 

Qu'or vos aim plus, qu'ains mes ne fis, 

Et je resui certains et fis, 

Que vos m'amez parfitemant. 
• Cf. Nitze, Mod. Phil, XI, 4. 
i° Cf. Sheldon, op. cit., 118, n. 3. 
" Nitze, op. cit., 4. 
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husband. He has explained admirably how Erec curtly recognizes 
her justification and meanwhile forms a plan for testing her loyalty 
(we substitute the term "loyalty" for Professor Sheldon's " sin- 
cerity ") and for solving the doubts that she has raised in his mind 
— a plan which he does not reveal to his wife at once. The plan is 
also, of course, for regaining his reputation as a valiant knight by 
following his wife's admonition : 

2566 Autre consoil vos convient prandre, 

Que vos puissiez cest blasme estaindre 
Et vostre premier los ataindre ; 
Car trop vos ai 01 blasmer ; 

for he realizes that he is under just criticism : 

2576 " Dame ! ", f et il, " droit an eiistes, 

Et cil qui m'an blasment ont droit." 

Erec now subjects himself to the most difficult trials of his 
knightly prowess, but his wife must go with him and together they 
will prove themselves worthy. Erec will govern, however, and 
direct at all times; for he is in no sense a courtois lover. He is 
perfectly sure of himself and never admits that he was in the least 
at fault in his attitude toward his wife. He finally pardons her for 
the injury she has done him : 

4929 " Et se vos rien m'avez mesdite, 

Jel vos pardoing tot et claim quite 
Del forfet et de la parole." 

Crestien makes it clear that he is of the same opinion as Erec by 
telling his readers at the opening of this episode that Enide 

2487 ... dist une parole, 

Dont ele se tint puis por fole; 

and, though she did not realize at the time that she was doing any 
harm, yet she blamed herself bitterly afterward : 

2606 Mes trop m'a orgiauz sozlevee: 

An mon orguel avrai damage, 
Quant je ai dit si grant outrage, 
Et bien est droiz que je Ti aie. 
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The author says for himself : 



2584 Or est Enide an grant esf roi : 



Mout se lieve triste et pansive, 

A li sole tance et estrive 

De la folie qu'ele dist ; 

Tant grate chievre que mal gist. 



Later, on account of her contrition : 
3100 Onques la nuit ne somella, 



Ainz tint par les trains an sa main 
Les chevaus jusqu'a Tandemain, 
Et mout s'est blasmee et maudite 
De la parole qu'ele ot dite, 

" Lasse ! " f et ele, " con mar vi 
Mon orguel et ma sorcuidance! 



In fact, Enide has slandered her husband and she has allowed her 
pride to lead her to express disapproval of her husband's conduct, 
thus showing disrespect but also apparent disloyalty toward Erec 
because she seems to side with his detractors. Moreover, she is 
guilty of one of the seven deadly sins ; namely, pride. 

Erec's treatment of his wife is not surprising. It is natural. 
If his treatment of Enide had not been stern and reproving we 
would need to explain it. The reason that this perfectly natural 
conduct of Erec has puzzled scholars is, without doubt, the fact 
that they have looked upon this romance in the light of Crestien's 
love-treatment in the later romances. The truth of this statement 
is borne out by Foerster's use of the term minnedienst 12 or the cita- 
tion of Guinizelli's "Al cor gentil ripara sempre Amore." 18 The 
use of the term " minnedienst " is, to say the least, highly mislead- 
ing and the comparison of the love-treatment in Erec to that of 
•Guinizelli is entirely out of place. Crestien was never "touched 
with mysticism " nor is he at this time the poet of courtly love. In 
•order to understond Erec it is necessary to realize that Crestien has 
not yet developed that new, artificial attitude toward love through 
the study of Ovid and the influences from the South. 

12 Erec und Enide, 1909, xviii. 

18 See B. M. Woodbridge, " Chretien's Erec as a Cornelian Hero," Rom. 
Rev., VI (1915), 442. 
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Once rid of this false conception, we may examine the situation 
in our romance with the expectation of understanding its psychol- 
ogy clearly. 

The theme of Erec is that of love and " sovereignty " wounded 
by pride and misunderstanding — a theme of universal experience 
and therefore of universal interest. The sovereignty is taken for 
granted — a thing that Chaucer could scarcely do, nor could Cres- 
tien have done so after CUgis. Erec, slandered by his own sub- 
jects and former companions, is angered by his wife's disrespect 
for his sovereignty and deeply grieved by her disloyalty toward his 
love for her and by her appearance of loving him much less than 
he had supposed. Restrained anger and grief well up in his heart 
so that speech is impossible. He can only act. And yet Erec is at 
no time unjust or cruel toward his wife — granted of course the cir- 
cumstances and the authority of a husband. He humbles her only 
by way of reproof. Her service as squire is not unusual ; she had 
already served in a like capacity (451 ff.) when Erec first met her 
at her father's house. Erec uses no violence nor any undignified 
or injurious language toward his wife. In fact Crestien has dealt 
so lightly and artfully with this interesting conjugal problem that 
he has kept our sympathy and admiration for both the man and the 
woman. 

The theme of the slothful lover was well known in Crestien* s 
time on account of its frequent occurrence in Classical Latin liter- 
ature. 14 The best known example of the love-sick hero was, of 
course, Virgil's Aeneas. 15 In calling attention to this fact, Pro- 
fessor Nitze has stated that the Dido-Aeneas situation is not that 
of Erec. The wide divergence between the two situations is ap- 
parent. The theme, however, is the same except that Crestien 
carries it farther and, instead of separating the lovers, effects a re- 
conciliation. In Virgil, the Dido story is a subordinate episode in 
which the theme of uxoriousness is used only as a reversal of the 
hero's fortune in order to heighten the interest of the narrative; 
whereas in Erec it is the main theme. 

** Cf. M. B. Ogle, " The Sloth of Erec," Rom. Rev., IX (1918), 1 ff., esp. 9 ff. 

15 Cf. Nitze, Mod. Phil, XI (1914), 14, and Rom. Rev., XI (1919), 34- Pro- 
fessor Nitze has noted {Mod. Phil, XI, 12) the elaboration of the danger of 
sloth in the speech of Cador in Wace's Brut (11021 ff.). 
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Crestien has made this classical theme his own and has put far 
more into it than anyone before or since. It is his keen insight 
into the psychological possibilities of the situation and his clever 
conception and analysis of a probable development of such an inci- 
dent in the life of a man and a woman that makes the poem still 
readable and interesting. In fact, it would be difficult to find a love 
theme devoid of the added element of faithlessness developed in a 
manner of equal psychological interest. As a psychological treat- 
ment of an intimate sex relationship between two individuals Erec 
seems to be unique. Is there anywhere else an equally satisfying 
and interesting drama of married life into which the situation of 
the triangle does not enter? 

Though the love-situation in Erec may be paralleled in Vergil 
and other Latin writers 16 there' is little in Ovid that resembles it. 
The theme of uxoriousness occurs in the works of Ovid. Pro- 
fessor Ogle has cited the passages. 17 Ovid's attitude toward the 
theme is, however, the opposite of Crestien's in Erec. The atti- 
tude of the Latin poet is expressed in the following lines from the 
Amores: 

I, 9, 31 Ergo desidiam quicumque vocabat amorem, 



Desinat : ingeniist experientis amor. 
Ardet in abducta Briseide magnus Achilles: 



Ipse, ego segnis eram discinctaque in otia natus : 
Mollierant animos lectus et umbra meos ; 

Inpulit ignavum formosae cura puellae 
Iussit et in castris aera merere suis : 

Inde vides agilem nocturnaque bella gerentem. 
Qui nolet fieri desidiosus, amet ! 



Since Erec is free from Ovidian influence on its love concep- 
tion and Cligte, as we have already seen in our study of this ques- 
tion, is in places nothing but a patchwork of fragments taken from 
Ovid's works and since this influence of Ovid on the love concep- 
tion of Crestien's poems continues through all of the later works 
including Perceval, it is not possible to believe that Crestien had 

*• See M. B. Ogle, op. cit. t 9 ff. 
« Op. cit, 9 ff. 
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already translated the chief source of this notion; namely, the Ars 
amatoria; for it is unquestionably the work of translation or adap- 
tation that inspired Crestien so thoroughly with this Ovidian man- 
ner of treating love that he never ceased to reveal its influence after 
, once having become infatuated with it. 

\ Philomena, the translation of Ovid's Ars amatoria, and the 
' Pelops story, collectively designated by Foerster as the Ovidiana, 
Vhave generally been considered as the earliest of Crestien's work. 
Gaston Paris puts Philomena first of all, then the translation of the 
Ars amatoria, and third the Pelops story or Mors de Vespaule. 
Both Paris and Foerster place the Tristan or Del roi Marc et d'Iseut 
la blonde next, then Erec, Cligte, Lancelot, Yvain, and Perceval in 
the order named except that Foerster places Guillaume d'Angleterre 
immediately after Cligte. Paris would also give the last named 
work the same relative date if one insists on attributing it to 
Crestien. 17 

Our study of the love-treatment in Crestien's work has shown 
that this order of our poet's works is incorrect. It is not the order 
in which Crestien listed them himself in the prologue to Cligfc: 



Cil qui fist d'Erec et d'Enide, 

Et les comandemanz Ovide 

Et l'Art d'Amors an romanz mist 

Et le Mors de l'Espaule fist, 

Del roi Marc et d'Iseut la blonde, 

Et de la Hupe et de l'Aronde 

Et del Rossignol la Muance 



This order was disturbed to fit the theory that Crestien began his 
career as a poet with translations inspired by his study of the classics 
during his school days. 

The order in which Crestien arranged his works in the pro- 
logue to Cligfo is, according to Paris, 18 of no consequence, being 
determined by the exigencies of the rhyme. Foerster is of the same 
opinion, 10 although he admits that the theory in regard to the rhyme 
can be no more than a supposition. The more natural hypothesis, 

17 See Foerster, IVtb., 23 ff., and Gaston Paris, JdS, 1902, 293. 

18 See JdS, 1902, 292. 

19 See Wtb., 24. 
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however, is that Crestien listed his works in chronological order. 
At least we may say that the argument based on the rhyme is of no 
importance. Meyer-Liibke 20 rejects this argument and suggests 
different lines in proof of his claim that Crestien was not forced to 
list his works in a certain order on account of the rhyme. Meyer- 
Liibke's lines do not follow the order that Paris considered the 
actual chronological order in which Crestien wrote them. For that 
reason six lines are here suggested as possible Old French lines 
that may serve to show that the poet was not obliged to follow any 
set order in enumerating his early works but could have given them 
in the order supposed by Paris to be chronological : 



Cil qui de Philomena fist, 

Et TArt d'Amors an romanz mist, 

Les regies d'Ovide rima, 

Le Mors de TEspaule conta, 

Et del roi Marc et d'Iseut dist, 

Et d'Erec et d'Enide fist 



De Boer takes up this question in the introduction to his edition 
of Philomena. On page cix he declares that we have the right to 
conclude that Philomena is the " premiere en date des ceuvres con- 
nues de Chretien de Troyes " for the following reasons : 

1. Use of "el" for "ele" rather frequently. This form occurs 
only two or three times in the great romances of Crestien. 21 This 
argument by itself proves nothing. Crestien might have used the 
form at any point in his career. If we found it used frequently in 
two or three poems and not at all in the rest then we might be 
justified in making a division of his works on this ground. 

2. A tendency to give long descriptions, whereas in his later 
works Crestien contented himself with giving short indications. 
De Boer cites two such cases : the long description of Philomena's 
moral perfections and the description of the supper (172 ff. and % 
582 ff.). As for the first of these descriptions we have found (Sec- 
tion B, above) that it was borrowed from Ovid's Ars amatoria. 
This fact establishes a strong probability that Crestien had already 

20 Wilhelm Meyer-Liibke, "Crestien von Troyes Erec und Enide," ZffSL, 
1916-17, 130. 

21 Foerster (Wtb., 25) says that this form occurs but once and then in 
Yvain (6639). 
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translated the Ars and had thus become familiar with this passage 
from which he copied. Moreover, the expansion of the love-treat- 
ment in Philomena on the basis of the Ars amatoria, the Remedia 
amoris, and the Amores points in the same direction. Having then 
just translated one or more of these works already, it is natural 
that Crestien should display his learning here to some extent It 
might be argued that the shortness of Philomena could easily ac- 
count for longer descriptions than those to be found in the longer 
romances. Crestien had no need to strive to keep Philomena short. 
He probably wished rather to lengthen it by such means. At any 
rate De Boer qualifies the description of the supper as a " descrip- 
tion sommaire, comme on en trouve beaucoup dans la litterature 
du temps," thus destroying his own argument. 

3. " Moins de hardiesse dans l'emploi de certaines figures styl- 
istiques." This argument rests on the following evidence, which 
seems too meager to constitute a very strong case : " l'emploi de la 
metaphore est frequent mais peu remarquable " and the poet's failure 
to use the word " corps" (' self ') in the place of a pronoun. 

4. The repetition of the author's name at the beginning of the 
second part of the poem, whereas, in Erec, he simply indicates the 
end of the first part without naming himself (1844) and in Cligis 
the break is still less precisely indicated. To this should be added 
the hypothesis that Crestiens li Gois was the name that our author 
bore in his youth. De Boer places this break between a supposed 
first and second part between lines 726 and 727, making the new 
part start with " but " and having the word " il " refer to Pandion, 
who fades out of the story at this point, as the subject of the verb 
in the first line. Moreover Pandion, who belongs only to the first 
part, is carried across the dividing line to survive only through the 
first line of the second part. De Boer would have us consider this 
break clearer than that in Erec where we read : 

Erec, 1844 Ci fine li premerains vers, 

or that in Cliges : 

2382 L'anfant apelerent Cliges. 

Nez est Cliges an cui memoire 

Here the parents of Cliges do not appear in the second part, which 
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deals with the story of Cliges himself. The corresponding lines 
from Philomena follow : 



The name which De Boer considers the name of Crestien de Troyes 
does not appear until we reach line 734 and yet the preceding lines 
have nothing of the character of a prologue or introduction. In 
fact the two lines 733-4 : 



commonplace and ugly in the midst of fine, smoothly flowing lines 
are clearly out of place. They shock the reader's ear and reval 
their origin. They are from the pen of a commentator and not a 
poet. It is evident that these two lines were inserted by the author 
of the Ovide moralise. 22 He has told us so himself. Why doubt 
his statement? The name of the author of the Ovide moralist ap- 
pears on two manuscripts of this huge poem and on another manu- 
script, which contains only the table of the contents of this poem 
his name is given as Crestiens de Gowais de Seynt More vers Troyes, 
de Tordre des frere menours. In the other manuscripts his name 
is given in the oblique case as Crestien Le Gouays de Saincte More 
vers Troyes. 23 The author of the Ovide moralise tells us in the 
epilogue to his poem that he is of this order of monks. 24 There is 
no evidence to prove that the annotations on the manuscripts are 
incorrect. It is therefore probable that the annotators were well 
informed. The Ovide moralise was very popular in the time of 
Eustache Deschamps, who mentions the author of the Ovide mora- 
list among those who, according to him, have brought glory to 
Champagne. 25 No doubt Deschamps possessed much information in 
regard to this poem and its author that we lack to-day. 2 * 

22 Philomena is taken from this poem, where it is embedded. 
28 See De Boer, Philomena, Introduction, viii ff. 

24 See De Boer, op. cit., xii. 

25 OZuvres, VIII, 178, ed. of Soc. des anc. textes francais. 

26 The arguments of Antoine Thomas (" Chretien de Troyes et l'auteur de 
l'Ovide moralise," Rom., XH [1893], 271 ff.) are qualified by De Boer (op. cit., 
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N'an sa terre ne ranterra (Philomena), 
Mes de tot ce ne panse il (Pandion) 



La meisons estoit an un bois, 
— Ce conte Crestiiens li Gois — 
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Crestien Legouais, the author of the Ovide moralise, was a 
prosaic and pedantic scholar of the fourteenth century who took it 
upon himself to explain and moralize upon Ovid's Metamorphoses. 
He translated and amplified his model. Having at hand Crestien 
de Troyes' translation of the Philomela episode he preferred to use 
that rather than make his own translation or adaptation; and he 
tells us that he has given a faithful copy of his predecessor's poem : 



Mais je n'en descrirai le conte 
Fors si com Cretiens le conte, 
Qui bien en translata la letre. 
Sur lui ne m'en vueil entremetre ; 
Tout son dit vos raconterai 
Et Talegorie en trairai. 27 



This explains why he felt obliged to state clearly that he himself 
added the statement about the house being in a wood. He had 
noticed that Crestien de Troyes had failed to make the explicit 
statement and as commentator he was unable to resist this tempta- 
tion to clarify the text and at the same time make use of a conve- 
nient rhyme with his own name. De Boer believes that Gois is the 
name of the town of Gouais where he supposes that our Crestien 
was born. In such a case the rhyme with " bois " would have been 
impossible in the twelfth century and Crestien de Troyes could not 
have written the lines. Moreover, Crestien named himself in Erec 
Crestien de Troyes. We have proven Philomena a later work. It 
is obvious that Crestien would not have named himself subsequently 
after the small town of Gouais, Troyes being the capital of Cham- 
pagne. This fact alone proves that Crestien li Gois is not Crestien 
de Troyes. 

It follows from the above discussion that the translations from 
Ovid mark a clear-cut break in the work of Crestien, as is proven by 
the love treatment which is so different in Erec from that in all the 

xii) as "complicated" and "ingenious." Thomas believes that the author of 
the Ovide moralist is not Crestien Legouais ; but his sole evidence is the suppo- 
sition that the annotators who put the name of Legouais on the manuscripts 
which bear them made two bad blunders, supplied arbitrary information of their 
own, and yet were as ingenious in fabricating the complication as he in explain- 
ing it. He is obliged also to suppose that Eustache Deschamps is misinformed. 
27 Cited from De Boer, op. cit., vi. 
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works following these translations. 28 It is also clear that Philomena \ 
probably followed the translation of the Ars amatoria because the 
love treatment as well as certain specific borrowings in Philomena 1 
show an unusual interest in the Ars amatoria, which interest is best ! 
explained by supposing that the Ovidian work that Crestien lists 1 
first in Cligis was the first chronologically. Thus we have shown 
the probability that four of the early works of Crestien were writ- 
ten in the order in which he himself listed them; namely Erec, Art 
d' Amors, Philomena, Cligts. It is probable that all were chrono- 
logically given that appear in the Cligts list. 

Having established this division of Crestien's works on the 
basis of the influence of Ovid on the love-treatment, it is a simple 
matter to assign other works that may at any time be attributed 
to our author to the earlier or the later period of his literary career. 
If Maurice Wilmotte's recent arguments for the authenticity of 
Guillaume d' Angleterre? 9 are finally to convince the scholarly world 
that Crestien de Troyes wrote this poem it will be necessary to group 
it with Erec because the love-treatment in the Guillaume is not that 
of the later period. Nowhere in the series from the translation of 
the Ars amatoria on to the end of his life is there a place for such 
a poem as the Guillaume d J Angle terre. Although the work is not 
mentioned in the prologue to Cligis, it is necessary to date it earlier 
or to discard it from the works of our author. Paris is unquestion- 
ably right in pointing out the incongruity of this work among those 
of Crestien after Ctigts* 0 Crestien may have failed to mention 

28 It may be added that scholars have generally considered Erec as a very 
early work (cf. Suchier's History of Old French Literature, 143). The presence 
of assonance has been noted in contrast to the careful treatment of rhyme in the 
other romances. Long lists of names occur in Erec, while lists of such length 
were later avoided by Crestien. In Erec he mentions the Chansons de gestes — a 
thing that, according to Suchier, scarcely occurs in later Arthurian romances. 
At the end of the first division of Erec, Crestien uses a formula common in 
the epic: 

1844 Ci fine li premerains vers. 

F. M. Warren was inclined, from his study of the style in Crestien's works 
(Mod Phil., IV [1906-7], 670), to consider Erec an early work of our author. 

29 " Chretien de Troyes et le conte de Guillaume d'Angleterre " Rom., XLVI 
(1020), 1-38. 

80 Gaston Paris, JdS, 1902, 306, n.3 : " il tranche singulierement tant par le 
talent que par le ton et Tesprit de Tun et de rautre." 
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several of his earlier works in Cligts. Having turned to a new 
manner, it is quite natural that he should have mentioned solely the 
best one of the works of the earlier period which preceded the 
influence of Ovid on his love-psychology. 

The love-treatment in Guillautne d'Angleterre contains none of 
the characteristic Ovidian elements that occur in every love episode 
or reference to love in Cligis, Lancelot, Yvain, and Perceval. 
There is abundant opportunity in this tale for the psychological 
study of love and its effect on the characters of the story. The fact 
that it belongs to a group of stories known under the general 
formula of the Man Tried by Fate 3,1 has nothing to do with this 
question. The freedom with which Crestien transformed his mate- 
rial to suit his own purposes is sufficiently clear from the incidental 
evidence that has come out in the present study to warrant the 
statement that Crestien would have retold this story in his own way 
and with his own interpretation. 

The love of the King and the Queen in this story is portrayed 
as very great. The Queen makes every sacrifice in order to accom- 
pany her husband in his wanderings and later resists every temp- 
tation to become disloyal to him while they are separated. And 
yet the separation (753 ff.), though accompanied by grief, does not 
produce any such result as the separation of Cliges and Fenice or of 
Yvain and Laudine. It is impossible to believe that Crestien would 
not have introduced some suggestion of mental absorption, 82 mad- 
ness, or a desire to commit suicide on the part of the King or the 
Queen if he had written the Guillautne after Cligts. 

Gleolais became so enamoured of the Queen (io87ff.) that he 

81 Cf. Philip Ogden, A Comparative Study of the Poem, Guillautne d'Angle- 
terre, with a Dialectic Treatment of the Manuscripts, Johns Hopkins Dissertation. 
1904. and G. H. Gerould, " The Eustace Legend," PMLA, XIX (1904), 335 ff. 

82 A similarity appears — cf. Wilmotte {op. cit., 9-10) — between the trance 
of Guillaume (2596 ff.) at his wife's table when he imagines that he is hunting 
and the cases of mental absorption caused by love that occur in the romances. 
In the romances the heroes are suffering from love-sickness and they are think- 
ing of their mistresses ; Guillaume's thoughts wander away from his love of the 
Queen and he dreams while waking. There is complete absorption of the mind 
in both cases and Crestien may have had the consciousness of a connection be- 
tween some of the situations that Wilmotte has brought together, but from a 
literary point of view there is a vast difference between the thought of Guillaume 
here and that of a man filled with thoughts of love. 
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was willing to marry her whatever her rank and conduct may 
previously have been. Gleolais conceived this love for the Queen 
while his first wife was still living, and kept his love a secret until 
after the death of his wife. It is not possible to believe that Cres- 
tien in his second period would have failed to analyze the passion 
of this old man. We would hear something about the fierce heat of 
love that comes late or the torture of secret love glowing like fire 
under the ashes. The courtship of Gleolais is most business-like 
and the marriage is effected under the stipulation that there shall 
be no sexual intercourse for a year. The author of such a love 
episode might have been he who wrote Erec et Enide before his 
interest in Ovidian love had been awakened, but surely not that 
Crestien of the latter period who had acquired a new psychology of 
love. 

A third situation that is of interest to us is that of the meeting 
of King William and his wife (2432 ff.) after their long separa- 
tion. Their love is undiminished, and we might expect their rec- 
ognition of each other to be accompanied by sighs, trembling, or 
tears. Not only is this not the case but, on the contrary, the King 
soon begins to think of hunting rather than of his love. 

We must conclude that if Guillaume d'Angleterre was written 
by Crestien de Troyes it must be placed chronologically either be- 
fore Erec, or, as is more probable, between Erec and the transla- 
tion of the Ars amatoria. 
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THE FLORAL GAMES OF TOULOUSE 



(Les Jeux Floraux.) 



'OUNDED three hundred years before the French Academy, the 



A society of the Floral Games of Toulouse is the oldest of the 
modern academies of France, forming a connecting link with the 
middle ages and the Troubadours. The purpose of the founders of 
this literary association, which in the beginning was known as the 
Gay Science, was to foster lyric poetry, in the native language, 
the langue d'oc or Provengal (in its later development called some- 
what infelicitously by Raynouard and his followers the langue 
romane). The old Provengal Poetry had reached its height in 
the twelfth century, and the decline of the Troubadours and their 
poetry came early in the thirteenth century with the crusade against 
the Albigenses, when the Troubadours were scattered far and wide, 
the nobility wiped out or ruined, and the splendid civilization of 
south France broken up. However, the poetic tradition lingered, 
and the popularity of poetry and its appeal to all classes of people 
was still very strong in the fourteenth century. 1 Before its decline, 
the Troubadour poetry had been essentially aristocratic, intended 

1 Guilhem Molinier, in announcing to the public of his day the " promul- 
gation" of the Leys d' Amors (Laws of Poetry; the poet was known as the 
Fin Amant), a combined "Rhetoric" and "Art of Poetry" of code of laws, 
drawn up for the guidance of young poets of the Floral Games, sent out a letter 
in verse, which is evidence of the wide appeal which poetry still possessed in 
the fourteenth century: 



"Als excellens e redoptatz 

Reys, princeps, dux, marques e comtes, 

Dalfis, admiratz e vescomtes, 

Doctors, maestres, cavayers, 

Licentiatz e bacheliers, 

Baros, nautz, justiciers, borgues, 

Aptes escudiers e cortes, 

Avinens mercadiers e gays, 

Francs menestrals sobtils. . . 




— Las Leys d' Amors (tome i, p. 39), 
edited by Joseph Anglade, Toulouse, Privat, 1919. 
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for the nobility and for the courts, appealing to the middle classes 
but rarely, and to the common people not at all. 2 Distinctly a 
product of the feudal society of southern France, the Troubadour 
poetry was produced for the entertainment of the nobles in manor- 
house and chateau. The nobles themselves, even kings and princes, 
pursued the art of poetry and became patrons and protectors of the 
Troubadours. With the passing of the poets, the last princely pro- 
tectors of the Troubadours had disappeared. It is significant that 
only one of the seven founders of the Gay Science {Gay a Sciensa) 
was of the nobility. 8 With one exception these men belonged to the 
bonne bourgeoisie of the times. The rise of the middle class dates 
from the thirteenth century. While the influence of the impover- 
ished nobility was waning, the bourgeoisie, engaging in successful 
trade and commercial enterprises, became enriched, and its influence 
increased in proportion to its economic independence. Along with 
the acquisition of wealth came the temptation to imitate the nobility 
by becoming protectors of poetry; and while the term " Trouba- 
dour," as applied to themselves by the seven founders of the Gay 
Science, may not be strictly correct, they were at any rate the patrons 
and protectors of the Troubadours and the tnainteneurs of the beau 
langage roman. 4 So far as is known, only one of the Seven was a 
poet, the damoiseau Bernard de Panassac, two of whose poems have 
survived, one addressed to the Virgin, the other a profane chanson. 5 
In response to the appeal of the VII Troubadours, poets from 
various places assembled in Toulouse, bringing with them their 
poems. They were " right honorably " received by the VII Trouba- 
dours and the capitouls or aldermen of the city. The exercises occu- 

2 H. J. Chaytor : The Troubadours, p. 10. Cambridge University Press, 1912. 

8 The only noble among the founders of the Floral Games was Bernard de 
Panassac, seigneur of Arrouede, who was a routier (brigand) of the most 
dangerous type. About the beginning of the year 1336, he was accused of having 
contributed, along with other Gascon lords, to the assassination of Geraud 
d'Aguin, damoiseau. Panassac's chateau of Arrouede served as a refuge for 
murderers who had been banished, not only from the seneschalty of Toulouse, 
but from the whole kingdom of France. 

4 F. de Gelis : Histoire critique des Jeux Floraux, Toulouse, Privat, 1912, 
p. 13. 

6 Joseph Anglade: Les Origines du Gai S avoir, Recueil de VAcadimie des 
Jeux Floraux, 1919, p. 183. Also, his edition of the Leys d' Amors, Toulouse, 
Privat, 1920, t iv, p. 19. 
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pied three days, and on the last day, May 3, 1324, the prize, a 
Golden Violet (Violeta del aur), was awarded to the poet Arnaud 
Vidal, of Castelnaudary, for a chanson in honor of the Virgin : 



During the mediaeval period, the society of the Floral Games 
was known as the Consistory of the Gay Science (Gay a Sciensa: 
otherwise called Gay Saber). Early in the sixteenth century the 
Consistory became the College of Rhetoric (College de VArt et Sci- 
ence de RhStorique) , and French took the place of the langue d'oc as 
the language of the competing poets. In 1694, letters patent granted 
by the King, Louis XIV, converted the society into an institution of 
state under the name of " Academy of the Floral Games of Tou- 
louse" (Acadcmie des Jeux Floraux). Since the end of the fif- 
teenth century the society had been popularly known under the title 
Jeux Floraux? apparently an effect of the influence of the Renais- 
sance — a reminiscence of the ancient Floral Games at Rome. 

Consistory of the Gay Science. 

On Tuesday after All Saints' Day of the year 1323, the " right 
gay company of the VII Troubadours of Toulouse," as they had 
styled themselves, 



met under a laurel tree in a garden or grove in one of the fau- 
bourgs of Toulouse, and sent out a letter in verse to all the poets of 
the langue d'oc, inviting them to appear on the first of May of the 
following year (1324) for a poetic tournament in Toulouse. The 
names and callings of these VII Troubadours have been preserved. 

6 Noulet : Recueil de PoSsie en Langue Romane, " Las Joyas del gay saber? 
p. 3. The poem is here called a cirventes, but it is a chanson. 

7 The first official mention of this title is to be found in the Secretary's 
record (Le Livre Rouge) for the year 1555. For the significance of the earliest 
title, consult Anglade's edition of the Leys d' Amors, t. I, pages 7 and 8; also, t 4. 



Mayres de Dieu, verges pura, 
Vas vos me vir de cor pur, 
Ab esperanza segura, etc. 6 



La Sobregaya Companhia 
Dels .VII. Trobadors de Tolosa, 
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One was a noble (damoiseau) , one a bourgeois,* two were bankers, 
two merchants, and one a notary. 

Thus was established the ancient and honorable Academy of 
the Floral Games of Toulouse. The time of the first meeting, May 
1-3, was adopted as the date for the annual reunion of the poets, a 
code of laws or art of poetry (Leys d'Amors) was drawn up 
under the leadership of Guilhem Molinier, 9 and the cultivation of 
the Muses in the langue d'oc continued to the period of the Renais- 
sance. The list of winning poems of this earlier period exhibits 
a variety of poetic forms : sirventes, canso, vers, planh, complanh, 
pastorela, dansa, letra. They are generally of a religious or patri- 
otic import, the majority of them being addressed to the Virgin 
Mary. The distinctly religious tendency of the society and the 
nature of its poetry are well expressed by the author of the Leys 
d'Amors : 

" In times past, there were in the royal and noble city of Toulouse, 
seven distinguished seigneurs, learned, subtle and discreet, who pos- 
sessed a good desire and a great affection for finding this noble, excel- 
lent, marvellous, and virtuous Dame Science, that she might give and 
furnish them with the gay knowledge of writing in verse, in order to 
know how to compose good poems in rotnan, whence they might be able 
to say and recite good and remarkable words, in order to give good 
doctrines and good instructions, in the praise and honor of God, our 
Lord, and of his glorious Mother, and of all the Saints in Paradise, 
for the teaching of the ignorant, for restraining mad and foolish 
lovers, for living with joy and mirth, and for fleeing ennui and sadness, 
enemies of the Gay Science." 10 

Although only one prize, the Golden Violet (Violeta del aur) 
was offered in the beginning, it was not long before two others were 
added: the Eglantine (Ayglentina or Englantina) and the Mari- 
gold (Gauch: French Souci), which were of silver. Throughout 
this earlier period the Violet was considered the principal joya or 

8 The term bourgeois seems to be, in this connection, almost the equivalent 
to a title of nobility. 

9 Et adonc comezero de bocca a mestre Guilhem Molinier, savi en dreg, que 
el fes e compiles las ditas reglas, etc. Leys d'Amors, 6dit. Anglade, t. 1, p. 14. 

10 Joseph Anglade : Origines du Got Savoir, Recueil de VAcadimie des Jeux 
Floraux, 1919, p. 179. Las Leys d'Amors, t. 1, p. 8. 
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prize, and the more dignified forms of verse were reserved for it. 
A study of the winning poems that have been preserved 11 shows 
that the principal prize was always bestowed for poems written in 
the form of a canso, or vers. While the poem of Arnaud Vidal, 
who was the first to win a prize, is described as a sirventes, it is in 
reality a canso. The only exceptions to the above rule are one 
example of the planh and one of the pastor ela. 12 

Latin civilization had been transplanted to southern Gaul during 
the period of the greatest glory of the Roman Empire. Lyons, 
Avignon, Aries, "Marseilles, Narbonne, Nimes and Toulouse became 
centers of Roman culture at its best. The museums of Toulouse and 
Aries, the Maison carree, Temple of Diana, and the Arena at 
Nimes, the Theatre of Orange, and the old Roman walled city of 
Aiguesmortes, are all mute and silent reminders of a past glory. 
With the decay of the Empire, this civilization became gradually 
transformed into a brilliant feudal and chivalric society. The cul- 
ture of the past was not lost, but transmuted, finding its expression 
in the lyric art of the Troubadours. Lyric poetry, as we have it 
preserved in the great literatures, is the offspring of an advanced 
civilization. While the elegant Troubadours of the south were sing- 
ing their refined and intricate lays at the courts of sovereign princes, 
or in the manor houses and chateaux which dotted the country-side, 
their ruder brothers of the north, the Trouveres, were singing in 
epic strains the death of Roland, the prowess of Charlemagne and 
his twelve peers, the deeds of recalcitrant nobles, or the adventures 
of the Crusades. With the ancient Provincia as his base, Caesar 
had, in eight successive campaigns, covering as many summers, con- 
quered from the Gauls the territory of the west and north. And 
while the north underwent the influence of Roman civilization, it 
was the culture of Rome in its declining days, and it was a retarded 
civilization. The result was, that while the south produced a refined 

11 See Noulet's edition of the Fleurs du gai Savoir. 

12 In 1471 Berenger de l'Hospital had for his subject the struggle of 
western Europe against the Turks, a contemporary event. Because he had 
treated a subject of vital interest rather than one of the conventional themes, 
he was awarded the prize, although neither the planh nor the pastorela were 
forms for which the Violet was usually awarded. By treating a subject of live, 
contemporary interest, the young poet introduced a new element into the con- 
tests of the Gay Science. 
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literature of an advanced civilization, at the corresponding period 
the poets of the north were composing epics, the outgrowth of a 
more primitive life. 

The poetry of the Troubadours, with its ennobling themes of 
chivalry and love, was not only a source of amusement and enter- 
tainment, but it was a powerful force in the social and political life 
of the times, and the Troubadour's position in southern society was 
in a way somewhat comparable to that of the journalist of the 
present day. He took an active interest in the troubled life of his 
times, and the fierce invectives of his sirventes were as much feared 
by the powerful lords of his day as is the violent editorial by the 
politician of the present. Not only did he wield his pen with deadly 
effect, but he injected himself frequently in other ways into the 
movements of his time. So violent a sower of strife was Bertran 
de Born, that Dante, in his Divine Comedy, placed the old Trouba- 
dour in hell, " and there is no need to describe his picture of the 
Troubadour " 

"Who held the severed member lanternwise 
And said, Ah me!" (Inf. xxviii, 119-142.) 

The greatest lords sought the good will of the Troubadour, and the 
fairest ladies were proud of becoming the inspiration of his verses ; 
for it was held a peculiarly great honor in those days for a lady to 
become the object of the affection and admiration of a poet. 

If the Troubadours inspired noble and chivalric thoughts in 
palace and chateau, their humbler companions, the Joglars (French : 
Jongleurs) , who frequently sang or recited their masters' improvisa- 
tions, spread throughout the land a taste for poetry and music; 
beneath the branches of the ancient village oak, or in the shadow 
cast by the elms at the well in the public square, the common people 
would assemble, after the occupations of the day, to hear and to 
repeat the songs sung by the Joglar to the accompaniment of the 
vielle. Young girls and amorous youths lent breathless attention 
to the loves of Guilhem de Cabestanh and the beautiful Sermande. 
We can imagine them shivering with horror when Raymond de 
Castel-Roussillon informed his wife that she had just eaten the heart 
of her lover, and all eyes would be filled with tears when the unfortu- 
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nate chatelaine, in response to her husband's demand as to how she 
liked her frightful meal, replied that she had found it so good that 
she would never eat another, rushed to the window of the castle and 
hurled herself into the yawning abyss. Turning from sterner pic- 
tures of love and hate, of infidelity and revenge, the Joglar would 
relieve the gloomy impression which had been produced upon his 
audience. To the serious song succeeded the gay refrain and verses 
filled with covert malice toward the lords and princes. As the Joglar 
sings his lay and thrums the strings of his vielle, a distant sound is 
heard. All turn, and in the distance is descried a gray-robed pil- 
grim, who approaches chanting solemn hymns of the sublime mys- 
teries. For a moment the Joglar ceases to be the center of interest, 
and all listen to the pilgrim's tales of journeys to holy places and to 
the land of miracles. The pilgrim passes, and new interest is found 
in the music of the hautbois and tatnbourin — a prelude to the dance 
on the village green. 18 

Although the princely families were broken up and the occupa- 
tion of the Troubadour sadly diminished, the spirit of poesy re- 
mained abroad in the land, and the Troubadours found their suc- 
cessors in the bourgeois society of Toulouse of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. And while the life of the poets of the Floral 
Games lacks the picturesqueness of that of their ancestors, it is not 
without its interest. A mural painting in the Hotel de Ville at Tou- 
louse portrays the poetic contests which were held in a pleasant 
grove outside the city walls. Upon a rostrum erected under the 
symbolic branches of a laurel tree stands the poet facing the 
judges of the contest. In his hand he holds a scroll or parchment 
upon which is inscribed a rhythmic prayer to the holy Virgin, 
mother of God, or an invocation to one of the saints in paradise. 
In measured or impassioned tones, as the case may be, the seeker 
after Dame Science recites his composition, which is listened to in 
enraptured silence by the imposing audience grouped about the 
speaker's stand. As the assembled throng hears the liquid syllables 
flow from the mouth of the poet, one of the auditors, a mere youth, 
in whose breast perhaps the divine fire of the Muses is already stir- 
ring, starts forward, drinking in with eager attention, the lines of 
the canso or vers. 

18 Molinc dt Saint Yon : Histoire des Comtes de Toulouse, vol. i, p. 545. 
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Poetry is not dead ; but instead of dwelling in the great mansion 
as the companion of noble lords and fair chatelaines, she has been 
caught up in the all-embracing arms of the church and henceforth, 
for two centuries, will be but a handmaiden to serve the church's 
interests. In the course of time, the religious fervor which ruled 
the spirits of men at the beginning of the Gay Science, lessens and 
grows lukewarm ; the power and authority of the church weakens, 
and men begin to have disturbing and rebellious thoughts on the 
subject of religion. The language and ideas of the victorious 
north have gradually won their way into the centre of the con- 
quered country; along with the lessening of religious fervor, the 
poets of the Gay Science tire of writing in their ancient tongue, and 
become weary of the constant annual repetition of the ancient Pro- 
vencal forms of verse. As the end of the fifteenth century draws 
near, the languishing spirit of the Gay Science all but dies. With 
the advent of Louis XII, the influences from the north penetrate 
with renewed vigor. Lacking within herself the power of renas- 
cence, Dame Science forms a union with Dame Rhetoric, and for 
two centuries more the poetry of the Floral Games becomes the 
grafted product of the dying spirit of the south and the decadent 
spirit of the north. 14 During this period the poets lack inspiration, 
poetry expresses itself in the narrow trammels of the ballade and 
chant royal, and comes to be written in a language that is foreign 
to the poets and to which they adapt themselves only with difficulty. 
The simplicity of the reunions in the garden outside the city walls 
has been replaced by formal gatherings in the city hall. The dis- 
interested spirit of the early founders becomes replaced by the desire 
for honors, and the office of mainteneur is sought more and more 
frequently by the regents of the university, the higher officers of 
the seneschalty and the members of the parlement. 15 With the rise 
of the parlement to the first place of influence, the offices of the 
Floral Games are more and more preempted by it, until by the 
seventeenth century, the society has become, as it were, an adjunct 
of the parlement, and the red robe of the parlementaires becomes 

14 Dumege, Histoire des institutions de Toulouse (tome 4), mentions the 
Rhetorical influence, but does not develop the subject 

15 The French form of this word is preserved throughout in preference to 
the English word " parliament." 
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the symbol of the pomp, display and conventionality surrounding 
the annual reunions. No longer do the poets from the plains of 
Gascony and the valley of the Aude turn their faces each passing 
year toward the city of the Muses. The cultivation of poetry be- 
comes an exercise of the students in the university and the clerks 
of the Basoche, 16 and whatever of inspiration these may possess is 
stifled by the religious traditions descending from Dame Science 
and the restricting and artificial trammels of the chant royal, the 
legacy of Dame Rhetoric. The result is, that for two hundred 
years not a single poem above the second order is produced by the 
contestants for honors in the Floral Games. And yet, notwith- 
standing the mediocrity in general of the poems for which are 
awarded prizes at the annual reunions, the society exerts a whole- 
some influence on poetry; and French literature, as we shall see, 
becomes enriched by it. 

College of the Art and Science of Rhetoric 

The second epoch in the history of the Floral Games, that of the 

College of Rhetoric, extends from 15 13 to 1694. The principal 

sources of information concerning this period are the secretary's 

record known as the Livre Rouge, extending from 1513 to 1641 ; 

and from the latter date to the raising of the society to the rank of 

an Academy under royal protection in 1694, the " Triumphs " 

(Triotnphes) of the winning poets. The Triotnphes were little 

volumes of poems published usually by Colomies or Boude, bearing 

symbolic and frequently fantastic titles, such as : Le Mont de Par- 

nasse pour le Triomphe de la Violette, Les Larmes de Clytie, pour 

le Triomphe du Soucy, or Le Vice abattu et la Vertu triomphante 

pour le Triomphe de r£glantine. In them the poet included his 

winning poem, a number of other compositions which he had in all 

probability read before the judges, and the madrigals of praise and 

congratulation composed by his friends. The Livre Rouge is a 

precious record, without which very little could be known of the 

Floral Games in the period of the Renaissance. It was begun in 

16 The Association of the Clerks of the Parlement. The Basoche (basilica) 
at Paris had considerable influence on the history of French comedy. The 
corporation passed out of existence at the time of the French Revolution. 
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1550 by the greffier or secretary, Bernard Coderci, who inserted into 
his book all of the loose leaf records he could find from previous 
years. The two volumes of manuscripts of the Livre Rouge, pre- 
served in the archives of the Floral Games at Toulouse, are of the 
format petit in-folio, and contain the annual proceedings of the 
College of Rhetoric from 15 13 to 1641. The first of them covers 
the period 1513-1583 ; the second that of 1584-1641. Each of them 
contains 363 sheets, or in all, 1452 pages, written in cursive and 
Gothic characters, displaying the most varied specimens of the 
handwritings in vogue during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. In them are to be found the names of the chancellors, main- 
teneurs, maitres, capitouls, the candidates who competed for honors, 
and the texts of the winning poems for which were awarded the 
Violet, the Eglantine, and the Marigold in the annual contests 
of the third of May. The original cover of the first of these 
volumes caused it to be called the Livre Rouge, The second volume, 
also because of the color of its cover, was known as the Livre Vert. 
The two volumes, now in uniform binding, red morocco with gros 
filets dores, are commonly known as the Litre Rouge. At the begin- 
ning of each volume are illuminated pages representing Christ on 
the Cross, together with four short extracts from the Gospels 
according to Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. It was upon this 
illuminated text that new officials took the oath of office, swearing 
fidelity to the society and its interests. Up to 1550 the annual 
records were evidently left in loose-leaf form and, with the excep- 
tions noted just below, were lost. Owing to the forethought of the 
secretary, Bernard Coderci, the procis-verbaux for the years 15 13, 
1 5 19, 1535, 1 539-1 549, were included in the new book, and they 
are a source of valuable information on the Floral Games during 
the earlier Renaissance. 17 From the year 1550 the complete record 
was preserved of the three annual sittings : that of the first of April 
(Semonce), that of the first of May (Ouverture des Jeux), and 
that of the third of May (Distribution des prix). 

17 During the late war, Monsieur Francois de G£lis, mainteneur of the 
Floral Games, was, on account of the state of his health, honorably discharged 
from the French army. He spent the period of convalescence in transcribing 
and editing the contents of the Livre Rouge. The present writer was permitted 
to bring this manuscript copy to America, and it has become the basis of hir 
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Both the decadence of the langue d'oc in the fifteenth century 
and the progress toward the unification of the kingdom of France, 
had their influence upon the substitution of French for the old native 
language in the poetic contests of the Consistory of Gay Science. 
The triumph of French over Latin as the official language of France, 
came with the decree of Villers-Cotterets promulgated by Francis I 
in 1539; but the complete ascendancy of French as the national 
language was delayed until the seventeenth century. It is of sig- 
nificance, therefore, that French made its appearance in Toulouse 
as a literary language as early as 15 13, the year in which the native 
langue d'oc appeared for the last time in the poetic contests of the 
Floral Games. Although the young poets were permitted to read 
poems in their native tongue in the annual gatherings throughout 
the sixteenth century, in no case was a prize given for a poem in any 
language except French. Coincident with the change of language 
was the change of name to that of the College of the Art and Science 
of Rhetoric (College de VArt et Science de RMtorique), a title 
clearly inspired by the reigning school of French poets, the Rhetori- 
cians {Grands Rhetoriqueurs) . With the change of language also 
came a change of form in which winning poems must be composed. 
We have noted* previously the various forms that were in vogue in 
the period of the Gay Science. These old Provengal genres were 
replaced by the ballade and chant royal. Since the vers and canso 
were the traditional forms for which the main prize, the Violet, had 
been awarded, it is probable that these two survived longer than any 
of the others. At any rate, in 15 13 (date of the beginning of the 
records in the Livre Rouge) we find that one of the prizes was 
awarded for a vers and the other two for ballades. In 15 19, the 
next year in which the Livre Rouge contains a record all three of 
them were awarded for ballades. By that time the ballade had 
become recognized as the sole form in the awarding of prizes. No 
mention is made in the Leys d' Amors, the handbook of the earlier 
poets, of the ballada or ballade. In the poems of the Gay Science 

work. The manuscript copy is a faithful and accurate transcription, line for 
line and page for page, of the original. The annotations which it contains are 
of a scholarly and illuminating character, and they have been of invaluable 
assistance to the writer in acquiring a comprehensive and appreciative knowl- 
edge of the records contained in the Livre Rouge. 
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that have come down to us, occur no poems designated by this 
name. A form of balada had been cultivated by the ancient Trou- 
badours, but it* had nothing in common with the ballade except that 
it had a refrain. The last extant poem of the Gay Science is of the 
year 1498. The use of the ballade evidently came into vogue in the 
Floral Games between this date and 15 13. The life of the ballade 
in the contests of the Floral Games was comparatively short. As 
stated above, the winning poems of 15 13 consisted of one vers and 
two ballades. By 15 19 the ballade, evidently an importation from 
north France, had fully superseded the vers, and the transition to a 
north French form was then complete. But there soon came a 
struggle between the ballade and the chant royal. In 1539, the first 
year for which the winning poems are transcribed on the pages of 
the Livre Rouge, we find two poems, one of which is a ballade and 
the other a chant royal. By 1540, all of the winning poems are 
chants royaux, and while an occasional ballade is found in the 
records after that year, 1540 may be accepted as the date of the con- 
quest of the chant royal over its rival. The year 1554 marks the 
introduction into the records of the sonnet, but at no time was a 
prize ever awarded for a poem of this genre. The inclusion of an 
occasional sonnet along with a winning chant royal shows that the 
poets of the Floral Games were in the habit of reading other than 
the conventional forms before the judges. In the course of time, the 
sonnet became the only one used in the Essay, an impromptu trial 
by which the merits of the various candidates were tested. 18 From 

18 The Essay, established in 1540, developed into a regular feature of the 
annual contests. In the year mentioned, owing to the fact that there were 
several candidates of apparently equal skill and merit, the judges had difficulty 
in coming to a decision. In order to determine the winners, they resorted to an 
impromptu test which they called ex amen. The device was resorted to again 
the following year, and was then called the Essay. Such tests became a regular 
practice, and the name Essay was adopted. By 1565 the practice arose of 
selecting a group of candidates, whose works were clearly superior, for the 
trial by Essay. This was done regardless of difficulty in selecting the winners, 
and the custom prevailed throughout the period (at least) covered by the 
Livre Rouge. The purpose of the Essay was to test the candidates' ability 
to compose verses on the spot. The aspiring poets were assigned a " last line " 
of poetry by the judges, as for example, 

" La chaleur du soleil est la vie du monde," 
upon which they were to construct their verses. At first, the poems thus corn- 
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1540, with the exception of a few ballades and an oraison d Dieu 
by which Jehan Flavin won the Violet in 1548, the chant royal is 
the sole form for which prizes are awarded, fitienne Pasquier in 
his Recherches (liv. vii) says: 

" Vray que comme toutes choses se changent selon la diversite des 
temps, aussi apres que nostre Poesie frangoise fut demeuree quelques 
longues annees en friche, on commenga d'enter sur son vieux tige, 
certains nouueaux fruits auparauant incogneus a tous nos anciens 
Poetes : Ce f urent Chants Royaux, Ballades, & Rondeaux. Je mets en 
premier lieu le Chant Royal comme la plus digne piece de ceste nouuelle 
Poesie, & se faisait, ou en Thonneur de Dieu, ou de la Vierge sa mere, 
ou sur quelque autre grand argument, & non seulement la plus digne, 
mais aussi la plus penible. Et parce qu£ depuis le regne de Henry 
deuxieme nous avons perdu Tvsage de ces trois pieces, ie vous en 
representeray icy le formulaire. Au Chant Royalle fatiste (ainsi 
nommerent-ils le Poete d'vn mot Frangois symbolizant auecques le 
Grec) estoit oblige de faire cinq onzaines en vers de dix syllabes, que 
nous appellons heroiques, & sur le modele de ce premier, falloit que 

posed had to be in the form of a quatrain, huitain, or dixain. Later, when the 
sonnet had become popular in France, it was adopted, and soon became the 
sole form used in the Essay. In undergoing this trial, the poets were shut up 
under lock and key. While they were thus engaged, the judges and other 
officials partook of the banquet, which was a part of the annual program. 
While the banquet was still in progress, the poets were released, were brought 
into the presence of the judges in the banqueting hall, and there read the verses 
which they had just composed. The Livre Rouge does not contain any speci- 
mens of such verses, but the writer has been able to secure a transcription of 
one contained in a small collection of poems published as a Triotnphe by 
Gregoire de Barutel, winner of the Eglantine in 1651 : 



Sonnet de L'Essay. 
France, quoy que Porgueil d'vn bany te menace, 
Scaches qu'il n'est plus temps de reprendre des pleurs, 
Et que les immortels apres tant de douleurs 
Vont te faire jouyr d'une longue bonace. 

Tes plus fiers ennemis ont perdu leur audace, 
La peur les a fletris de ses pasles couleurs, 
Depuis que le Ciel sait epanouir les Fleurs 
Que le malheur fermoit dans le Haure de Grace. 

Ces Illusttes Captifs que la rigueur du fort 
Auoit presque redufts a deux doigts de la mort, 
Ont este iustement deliurez d'esclavage. 

Les Parlemens les ont rendus aux bons Frangois, 
Eun chacun d'eux peut crier a haute voix 
Mes ennemis sur moy n'auront point d'auantage. 
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tous les autres tombassent en la mesme ordonnance qu'estoit la rime du 
premier, & fussent pareillement accolez mot pour mot du dernier vers, 
qu'ils appelloient le Refrain. Et en fin f ermoient leur Chant Royal par 
cinq vers, qu'ils nommoient Renvoy, gardans la mesme reigle qu'aux 
autres, par lesquels, les addressant a Vn Prince, ils recapitulaoient en 
bref ce qu'ils auoient amplement discouru dedans le corps de leur 
Poeme." 19 

Noulet, in the introduction of his edition of the " Joyas del gay 
saber/' 20 says, in speaking of the earlier history of the Floral Games: 

" It was necessary to remain true to the Catholic faith and to com- 
pose in pure roman (the ancient langue d'oc or Provengal). Then, the 
poets were to have in view only the quest of the beau and the honnete, 
and, in order to arrive at this result, to treat only religious subjects, or 
at least those bearing the imprint of a high moral character. 21 All that 

19 The chant royal, in its definitive form, had five stanzas and an envoi. 
Each stanza was composed of eleven lines, and the rhyme scheme of each was 
the same. The envoi of five lines repeated the rhyme scheme of the last five 
lines of the stanzas. The refrain was the last line of the first stanza repeated 
as the last line of each succeeding stanza, and as the last line of the envoi. 
In the poetry of the Floral Games, the lines were of ten syllables until the 
Alexandrine came into use, when the line of twelve syllables was substituted 
for that of ten. Also, in the Floral Games the envoi came to be known as the 
alUgorie, an innovation of the poets of Toulouse, Because of the religious 
traditions connected with it, the chant royal stuck more closely to the original 
intention of the genre in the poetry of the Floral Games than elsewhere. This 
species of poem continued to be cultivated by the aspirants to honors until the 
College was transformed into an Academy in 1694. Among the statutes enacted 
for governing the Floral Games at the time of the transformation, is to be 
found the following statement: "The poems for which in earlier times prizes 
were given, being out of use, and the chant royal, which succeeded them, having 
been abandoned in recent years as a poetry too restrictive. . . ." The chant 
royal was cultivated by several of the great poets of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, passing out of vogue with La Fontaine. It was revived in 
the nineteenth century, and has been cultivated by several of the modern Eng- 
lish poets, of whom one of the earliest was Edmond Gosse, 

A useful study of the origin and nature of the chant royal is contained in 
Appendix III of Cohen's The Ballade, Columbia University Press, 1915. 

20 French = Joies du gai savoir. 

21 Les troubadours de la decadence partagaient leur talent entre la poesie 
profane et la poesie religieuse. L'ecole toulousaine alia plus loin; elle n'admet 
plus que cette derniere. L'amour de Dieu et surtout de la Vierge furent a 
peu pres les seuls sentiments qu'il fut permis d'exprimer. — Joseph Anglade, 
Las Leys d f Amors, Toulouse, 1920, tome 4, p. 47. 
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appertained to profane love, and even that ideal love, cult of the knights 
and troubadours of the past, was severely interdicted, or rather the 
expression of this last sentiment was bestowed upon a single object, 
the Virgin Mary." 

The poets of the College of Rhetoric were compelled to follow 
in the traditions of their predecessors of the Gay Science. From 
time to time the restrictions were renewed, as is intimated to us by 
numerous entries in the Livre Rouge. As late as 1573 the Livre 
Rouge contains an entry enjoining on the poets to present poems in 
praise of God, the Virgin Mary, and the saints : " let the works they 
shall desire to recite and pronounce, be composed in honor and 
praise of God, of the holy and blessed Virgin Mary, mother of God, 
saints (sainctz et sainctes) of paradise, and of Lady Clemence 
Ysaure of good memory. ,,22 

Toulouse had been the center of the Albigensian heresy, and 
after this had been wiped out through the conquest of the south by 
the king of France and the pope, the latter had determined to make 
Toulouse a stronghold of the Catholic faith. As a part of the plan 
to accomplish this, the university was founded and the Inquisition 

22 The Livre Rouge affords a good study of the evolution of the legend of 
Clemence Isaure, as the restorer of the Floral Games. This legend had its 
birth at the close of the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century, just at 
the moment of the transformation of the Gay Science into the College of 
Rhetoric. The controversy as to her real or imaginary existence lasted for sev- 
eral centuries, but scholars of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries have 
demonstrated conclusively that no such character ever existed. The oraison 
of Clemence Isaure is still pronounced at each annual meeting of the Floral 
Games, but the legendary patroness has become nothing more than a shadowy 
ideal of poetry. Beginning with the Latin poem in her honor read in die con- 
test of 1534 by fitienne Dolet (at the time a student in the faculty of law at 
Toulouse), Dame Clemence became the inspiration of many of the young poets 
for several centuries. In the eighteenth century Florian made her the subject 
of his celebrated romance, Estelle (set to music by Cherubini). For interest- 
ing studies on Clemence Isaure see: Roschach, Variations du roman de Cli- 
mence Isaure, and Les Avatars de CUmence Isaure, in the Mimoires de VA- 
cademie des Sciences of Toulouse; also Francois de Gelis' splendid and com- 
plete treatment, La Ligende de CUmence Isaure, in his Histoire critique des 
Jeux Floraux, Toulouse, 1912. Among earlier writers on the subject see Catel, 
Lafaille, Ponsan, Dom Vaysette, Lagan e, Dumege. The last was an ardent 
believer in the existence of Clemence Isaure. His views may be seen from 
articles in his Biographie Toulousaine, Michaud, 1823; and in his Histoire des 
Institutions de Toulouse. 
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was instituted. 28 By the beginning of the fourteenth century Tou- 
louse had been converted into an orthodox Catholic city, and it was 
under the influence of this reactionary religious impulse that the 
Floral Games had been established. 

The most striking feature of the old Troubadour poetry was its 
treatment of the theme of love. The Troubadour conception of love 
was the outcome of the theory of knighthood or chivalry under the 
influence of mariolatry. In the eleventh century the worship of the 
Virgin Mary became widely popular ; the reverence bestowed upon 
the Virgin was extended to womanhood in general, and as a vassal 
owed obedience to his feudal overlord, so did he owe service and 
devotion to his lady. 24 While the poetry of the Troubadours 
doubtless had its rise under religious influences, it was not a religious 
poetry. Not until towards the close of the thirteenth century did 
distinctly religious poetry begin to be cultivated in the south of 
France. Guiraut Riquier, known as " the last Troubadour," 25 who 
died in the last decade of the thirteenth century, wrote distinctly 
religious verse. The founders of the Floral Games followed his 
example in writing on religious subjects, and so strong was the 
religious reaction of the times that the poets of the new school were 
in full revolt against the profane themes of the earlier Troubadours. 
By 1356, the year in which the Leys d' Amors appeared, the tradition 
had become fixed, and the Leys d' Amors, written as a grammar, 
rhetoric and poetic art, for the guidance of the Fins Amants (as the 
contestants were called) 26 laid down the rule that the poems pre- 
sented for prizes should be of a distinctly religious import, in praise 
of God, the Virgin and the saints, or at least of a lofty moral nature. 
This last clause was a distinct hit at the old Troubadour poetry, 
which to the men of the fourteenth century seemed trivial with its 
endless variations of profane love. 

23 The Inquisition was not fully abolished at Toulouse until 1772. Its influ- 
ence on the founders of the Gay Science may be seen by the following paragraph 
from the Leys d* Amors (e"dit. Anglade, t. 11, p. 23). 

"Errors es lo majors vicis de totz, quar es contra la fe catholica; per que 
horn ne deu recebre ni dar joya per dictat que parle de la santa theologia, en cas 
doptos, si donx la sent ens a no era ctara e manifesta, o aproada per rEnqueridor." 

2 * Chaytor : The Troubadours, p. 15. 

26 See the admirable book of Professor Joseph Anglade, of the University 
of Toulouse : Le Troubadour Guiraut Riquier, Paris, 1905. 
26 Provengal : Fis Aymans, Fin Ayman. 
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Du Bellay, in his Deffence et Illustration de la langue fran- 
goise (1549), counsels the young poets to leave such trifles as the 
ballade and chant royal to the Floral Games of Toulouse and the Puy 
of Rouen. That the poets of the Floral Games, in spite of the 
glorious efflorescence of classical forms of lyric poetry in the north 
during the sixteenth century, continued to cultivate exclusively the 
chant royal until at least 1641, 27 and for the most part if not ex- 
clusively until 1694 28 seems less strange when we consider the 
historical background. It must be borne in mind that the tradition 
of the Floral Games was more religious than poetic. Founded in 
the orthodox Catholic faith, the society maintained its religious tradi- 
tions throughout the sixteenth century in spite of the bitter struggles 
of the period of the Reformation. That the religious revolution 
was felt within the society is proven by many entries in the Livre 
Rouge. 29 

27 The year in which the records of the Livre Rouge end. 

28 The year in which the College of Rhetoric became the Academy of the 
Floral Games. 

29 An entry in the Livre Rouge for the year 1563 reads as follows: "A 
este* remonstre par led. seigneur Coignard, la calamity du temps que se pre- 
sentoit, tant de mort cruelle et hostille que de peste et famyne, et mesmes que 
aux envyrons ou bien pres de lad. ville y avoit plusieurs assemblies ou moien 
de quoy se faisoient plusieurs incursions hostilles, que debvoit esmouvoir les 
assisfans, faire cesser toutes assemblies et lettures publiques." 

An entry of 1564 reads : " Semblablement est inhibe a toute qualite* de gens 
de porter arnoiz a ladicte assemblee, contre les Edicts du Roy, ne faire tumultes, 
noise, ne insolances, a peyne de prison et autre exemplaire." 

In 1568 " feust diet et remonstrl publiquement que attendu la calamite du 
temps, advenue pour raison des troubles qui sont en France, et mesmes en 
environs de ceste ville, au moien desquelz et que Tassemblee qui communement 
se faict de toute qualite de gens les premier et tiers jours de May ordonnls, 
pour ouyr prononcer les pohesmes et faire le jugement des fleurs, suivant 
Institution de dame Clemence et coustume antienne, se pourroit en suivre 
quelque escandalle, par quoy avant faire la semonce acoustumee faicte, sem- 
blable jour, seroit expedient de traiter coment conviendra en user pour cider 
au temps." 

1569: ". . . mais aussi sur Election du chancellier vichancellier et autres 
maincteneurs en lad. science, absans, fugitifs, mortz ou autrement condamnes." 

An entry of 1571 has to do with Jean de Coras, who was the next year one 
of the victims of the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew: "Ledict sieur Durant, 
mainct'eneur, a remonstre par messieurs les maincteneurs, cappitoulz bayles et 
M M [for tnaitres], avoyr este esleu a Testat de maincteneuf vaquant par 
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When the transition was made from the langue d'oc to the 
French, it was but natural that French forms should be adopted 
along with the language. The ballade and the chant royal were the 
two, and especially the latter, which best accorded with the 
traditions of the Gay Science. For this reason, the chant royal 
became eventually the sole form in which the winning poems were 
composed. But if the poets were compelled to conform to conven- 
tions in order to win the prizes, they were free to read poems before 
the judges constructed in any form and written in Latin, French, or 
in the native language. In 1534, fitienne Dolet presented ten poems 
written in Latin and of various genres. At early as May, 1551 a 
poet from Beam, Bernard de Poey, at the time a student in the uni- 
versity, in all probability read odes in the presence of the judges. In 
I 554> a sonnet was included along with a winning chant royal in the 
records of the Livre Rouge. And, as above stated, the poets con- 
tinued to read poems in the langue d'oc throughout the sixteenth 
century. 

The precise moment of the transition from the Consistory of 
Gay Science to the College of the Art and Science of Rhetoric is 
unknown; but the change took place between 1498 and the opening 
records of the Livre Rouge. As has already been said, the entries 
in the Livre Rouge begin with the year 15 13, and that has been 
accepted as the date of the reorganization of the society. It is 

l'absence de monsieur M* Jehan de Corras et parceque led. de Corras, conseiller 
en la court, au moyen de l'edict de pacification est remis en ses honneurs et 
dignites, declaire n'entendre rempescher aud. lieu de maincteneur ne aulcune- 
ment contrevenir a Indict de pacification et pour le reguard de la requisition 
faicte par led. scindic, il n'y peult oppiner." The record for 1572, on the very 
eve of the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew, has an intensely interesting entry 
with regard to Coras. Coras, who was a Protestant, refused to join the 
mainteneurs and capitouls in celebrating the mass, which, as usual,. preceded the 
sittings of the officials of the Floral Games, but joined them afterwards. The 
record reads: ". . . led. de Coras absent et retire^ entrarent apres lad. messe 
dicte dans le grand concistoire de lad. maison de ville, assisted aussi dud. de 
Coras. . . ." The record of 1573 speaks casually of the "decease" of Coras: 
" Et que a present seroit advenu que ledict de Coras, en absence duquel il auroit 
este" esleu maincteneur en lad. ann6e mil V e LXIX, seroit dec6d6, a supplie" la 
compagnie vouloir faire adviser. . . ." Jean de Coras was a brilliant humanist 
and occupied chairs of civil law in various universities of Italy and France. 
After the middle of the century he forsook the scholastic robe for the red robe 
of the parlement. 
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unfortunate that a Frederic Mistral could not have appeared at the 
opening of the sixteenth century. If a strong, virile, patriotic writer 
had appeared at that time, the language and literature of the south 
might have been revived, and the subsequent history of the Floral 
Games would surely have been different. At any rate, it is to be 
regretted that the reorganization was not deferred until a half cen- 
tury later, when the Renaissance influences in France were in full 
swing. A reorganization at this later time would have had very 
vital consequences, and the influence of the Floral Games on the 
history of French literature would certainly have been far-reaching 
and noteworthy. 

The reorganization of the Floral Games came just at the moment 
when the influence of the decadent Rhetoricians of the north had 
become widespread, infesting France like the plague. 80 The decay 
of the earlier epic literature of north France had paralleled that of 
the lyric Provencal literature of the south ; and whereas the ancient 
Troubadours had been succeeded by the Fins Amants of the Con- 
sistory of Gay Science at Toulouse, the Trouveres of the north had 
found their successors in the poetic school of the Rhetoricians, and 
for two centuries poetry came to be known as Rhetoric. 81 The rules 
for the composition of poetry were multiplied, and numerous 
treatises for the guidance of aspiring poets were published, bearing 
frequently grandiose and fantastic titles, which are of themselves 
suggestive of the conception that men of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries had of poetry. The names of some of these treatises on 
poetic art are illuminating. Between the Art de Dirtier of Eustache 
Deschamps in 1392 and the Art poetique of Thomas Sibilet in 1 548, 
there is a long line of such manuals. The titles of a few of them 
are sufficient for illustration : 82 Les regies de la Seconde Rhitorique 
(1411-1432), Le Doctrinal de la Seconde RhStorique (1432), 
TraitS de VArt de Rhitorique (between 1433 and 1466), Jean 
Molinet's Art et Science de RHetorique (1493), Le Jar din de 
plaisance et fleur de rhetorique (1499); Pierre Fabri's Grant et 

80 Lanson, Histoire de la littirature frangaise, p. 18a. 

81 Prose was called the art of First Rhetoric ; and Poetry was known as 
the art of Second Rhetoric 

82 See Petit de Julleville, Histoire de la Littirature francaise, for more com- 
plete information. Also Cohen's The Ballade, Columbia University Press, 191 5. 
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Vraie Art de Pleine Rhetorique (1521), Gracien du Pont's Art et 
Science de Rhetorique tnetrifiee (1539 at Toulouse). 

What is now generally known as the school of the Rhetoricians 
(Grands Rhetoriqueurs) was not a conscious and definite movement 
in literature, as for instance at later periods that of the Plelade and 
that of the Romanticists, but was a gradual outgrowth correspond- 
ing to the decay of feudalism and the rise of the middle class which 
paralleled the literary changes in the south. In reviewing the litera- 
ture of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, it has been seen that 
the earliest tendencies toward regarding literature as Rhetoric are 
to be found in Guillaume de Machault in the earlier fourteenth cen- 
tury, of whom Lanson says : " to him the honor of having revealed 
the secret of serpentine, equivocal, leonine, alternate or retrograde, 
sonant or consonant, rhymes." Although a mere name to-day, 
Machault was in the eyes of his own age a great poet. He was imi- 
tated by the English writers, among others Chaucer, and gave to 
English literature the heroic couplet. The most striking evidence of 
his popularity is the effect that he had on poetry. He was a musician 
in an age when music was much cultivated. " By devoting par- 
ticular attention to the union of verse and music and the composi- 
tion of songs he became largely responsible for the vogue of com- 
plicated metres in which poets began to delight, metres which be- 
came daily more involved until they culminated in the verbal atroci- 
ties of the rhHoriqueurs who carry into belles-lettres the procides 
of the schoolmen. He, himself, for instance, took chief pride in the 
lai which was, if anything more complicated than the other metres. 
But the form which won chief favor was the ballade, as marked a 
feature of early poetry as the sonnet was of the later." 88 Of the 
influence of this school which found its ancestor in Machault, Lanson 
says : 84 " There will be no further change in things until the Renais- 
sance. For almost two centuries the same genres will be cultivated : 
above all, the ballade will be the master form of poetry, cherished 
by the professional poets (Eustache Deschamps composes them in 
I 374)> practiced by amateurs (the Book of the Hundred Ballades 
is the collective work of princes and lords of the court of Charles 

38 C. H. C. Wright: A History of French Literature, p. 112. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1912. 

s * Lanson : Histoire de la Littirature froncaise, p. 144. 
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VI) : the ballade will be what the sonnet was in the decadence of the 
Renaissance before the maturing of the classic genius. . . . The 
name which is henceforth to be used of poetry, the name which 
depicts marvellously the poetry of two centuries, from Machault and 
Deschamps to Cretin and Molinet, which the fourteenth century 
adopts and perpetuates, that name is Rhetoric." 

It is extremely difficult to appreciate at their true value the 
Rhetoricians. With the passing of feudal and chivalric ideals, there 
came a readjustment and reconstruction of society over the whole 
of France. The literary product of feudal society ceased to have a 
vital meaning, and, like the social order under whose influence it 
had been composed, it passed away. To meet the needs of the 
renewed society which gradually evolved between the thirteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, a new literature had formed, one which 
beyond doubt reflected the ideals and intellectual aspirations and 
needs of the public for which it had been written. In the old society 
intellectual ideals had been lacking. The literature which had been 
produced under its inspiration, while marvellous in its simplicity 
arid the fidelity with which it depicted the spirit and manners of the 
age, was the product of an epoch intellectually uncultured. With 
the loosening of the bonds between overlord and vassal, with the 
growth of commerce and the rise of a middle class of importance, 
with the development of an office-holding class in the employ of the 
king, as for example the numerous officials of the seneschalty and 
the parlements, with the growing authority of the church over the 
minds of men, with the rise and development of the mediaeval uni- 
versities, there had gradually come to be formed a wider range of 
interests, and it was the task of the Rhetoricians to produce a litera- 
ture which would meet the needs of this new social order in the 
making. In order to understand just how well they performed their 
work, it would be necessary to have a complete understanding of 
the intellectual and spiritual forces of the age as represented by 
scholasticism. The literature of the Rhetorical school went hand in 
hand with scholasticism, and both became outworn and were cast 
aside. With the difference, however, that while certain phases of 
scholastic thought continued until the seventeenth century, Rhetoric 
suffered a complete breakdown early in the sixteenth century. At 
no time in the history of the world, perhaps, has the literature of an 
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age collapsed more completely and spectacularly than did that of 
France at this period. The sign of decadence was not that men 
ceased to write, but that writers greatly multiplied, and the quality 
of the product diminished in proportion to the increase. Letters lost 
their vitality, authors became mere imitators, and imitators of the 
eccentricities and worst features of their models ; so that for more 
than a generation a veritable host of writers busied themselves with 
the composition of works that are now regarded as the most absurd, 
ridiculous, and fantastic ever produced. Critics in estimating the 
worth of the Rhetoricians have been too apt to judge them at their 
worst, and their condemnation has been severe. But that the 
Rhetoricians hold a definite place of importance in the history of 
French letters, there can be little, if any, doubt, and while the litera- 
ture of France of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries may not 
appeal to the modern world as much as that which preceded or fol- 
lowed it, neither do those centuries appeal to us to-day, in general, 
as much as the periods of chivalry and of the Renaissance. Two 
services, at least, were performed by the Rhetoricians which were 
to be of capital importance to the succeeding school of the Pleiade. 
Under their influence the audience for literature was greatly ex- 
tended. Literature does not flourish without an audience any more 
than does the stage. In the second place, they kept alive and stimu- 
lated interest in antiquity. They misunderstood antiquity, but it 
attracted them nevertheless, and they gave voice to the notions that 
generally prevailed at that time concerning it. When Du Bellay and 
Ronsard began to write, they found an audience already formed 
and one already familiar after a fashion with the antiquity which 
they sought to revive and truthfully imitate. Had it not been for 
the work of the Rhetoricians, the gulf between the revived antiquity 
of the Renaissance and the people of France would have been much 
greater than it was. It is true that the knowledge which the 
Rhetoricians had of antiquity was practically confined to Rome. 
Greece was scarcely known to them. But the Renaissance, when it 
came, was a Latin Renaissance, and not until the seventeenth cen- 
tury did it become a widespread movement covering both Greece 
and Rome. 85 

35 The most recent work on the development of French Classicism is 
Professor C. H. C. Wright's French Classicism, Harvard University Press, 1921. 
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If the decadent Rhetorical poetasters suffered from a poverty of 
thought, and if they debauched poetic art, their most unpardonable 
sin was against the language. Under their influence French verse 
became at times utterly unintelligible. The following lines are good 
illustrations of their writing at its worst: 

In 1 47 1 Jean Molinet addressed a letter in verse to one of his 
friends which is a queer macaronic mixture of French and Latin: 

. . . Si de meo statu petis, 
Perdus sommes grans et petis: 
Habuimus multa bella 
Depuis qu' Amiens se rebella . . . 

fitienne Pasquier, in his Recherches, notes the following : 

Iliades curae quae mala corde serunt, 

which may be read in French, 



The fondness for alliteration is to be seen in the following lines 
from Jean Boucher: 



Verse reached the stage of utter unintelligibility under the pen 
of Andre de la Vigne. In an invective against Atropos he indulges 
in the following: 



.Trie, trac, troc, trop, trousselant, triquetroque, 
Trainc tres terreux, trep de triquenoque, 
Traistre trousson, triquenique tribraque, 
Truye troussine, triquedondayne troque, 
Triste truande, triple trouble tibroque, 
Tresvil trect traict, traffigue tripliarque, 
Trace trouvee, tribullante trymarque . . 



It was the debauching of the language which most of all caused 

36 The examples given are taken from Henry Guy's Histoire de la poSsie 
frangaise au xvi* sitcle (2 vols.), vol. i, U£cole des RMtoriqueurs. Paris, 
Champion, 1910. 



II y a des cures qui mal accordes seront. 



Franqoys faitiz, francz, fors, fermes au fait, 
Fins, frais, de fer, feroces, sans frayeur . . . 
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the Rhetoricians to fall under the utter condemnation which was 
heaped upon them by the generation of the Renaissance ; and yet, 
the Pleiade themselves were not able to steer clear of excess in 
language, and it was that more than anything else which caused such 
a violent turning from them in the seventeenth century. 

The rhetorical tendencies in French literature reached a climax 
in the group of poets gathered around Marguerite of Austria in 
Flanders, in the court poets of Burgundy, and finally at the court of 
France under the protection of Anne of Brittany. At the dawn of 
the sixteenth century literature was still under the complete sway of 
mediaeval ideas. " The self-centered intellectual life of the fifteenth 
century had lacked critical taste or discernment. Learning was 
turgid and pedantic and by the end of the century all of the tenden- 
cies were towards involution and complication." This was the age 
of the last effete descendants of a long line of poets, the grands 
rhitoriqueurs, the chief of whom was Jean Molinet, official poet of 
the court of Burgundy. The poets of Burgundy gave the tone to 
the rhymesters of the other feudal courts. " Louis XI," says Lan- 
son, 87 " was too bourgeois, too sensible, too positive, to fall in line 
with such nonsense. But after him, . . . The young Duchess Anne 
. . . attracted from all corners of the kingdom all the grands, 
moyens, petits et tout petits rhitoriqueurs. They infested the court 
of Charles VIII, then that of Louis XII, and in all ranks, and from 
all the provinces, they sprang up, each more devoid of sense and 
more extravagant in form than the other. The most endurable are 
those who have the least genius : their platitude condemns them to 
being intelligible, or almost so. . . ." 

From the above, it will be clearly seen that the reorganization of 
the Gay Science into the College of Rhetoric corresponded precisely 
in point of time with the universal popularity of the decadent 
Rhetoricians. Charles VIII, while passing out of a dark gallery at 
the castle of Amboise, in April, 1498, struck his head against the 
top of a doorway so violently that he died a few hours afterwards. 
With him the direct line of Valois kings became extinct. He was 
succeeded by Louis, Duke of Orleans, who ascended the throne as 
Louis XII. The last record that has been preserved of the Con- 

87 Lanson, op. ext., 181-183. 
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sistory of Gay Science is of 1498, the year of the death of 
Charles VIII. During the succeeding reign, the College of Rhetoric 
came into existence. Founded under a strongly orthodox religious 
influence, guided by the rules laid down in the Leys d' Amors, skilled 
in the composition of intricate rhymes and metrical devices, it can 
be easily seen that the cultivation of the genres in vogue among the 
Rhetoricians of the north could not have been an abrupt transition. 
At the close of the fifteenth century the reputation of Jean Molinet 
was at its height. In 1493 he had published his Art et Science de 
Rhetorique* 8 The very title of his book suggests that the reorgan- 
ized society had derived its name from it. That it did derive it from 
Molinet' s book is all the more probable when we consider that the 
Fins Amants had depended since 1356 upon the work of Guilhem 
Molinier, and that this guide to the composition of poetry had to be 
of necessity discarded when the change was made. Perhaps, in con- 
sidering the reorganization of the Gay Science, the mainteneurs had 
adopted Molinet' s book as the new guide for the poets, and its title 
for the new name of the society. Then the name Molinet. Is it not 
suggestive in itself? Molinet and Molinier, if not identical names 
with variant spelling for north and south France, respectively, are 
at least enough alike to have attracted the attention of the main- 
teneurs, and especially so, as Molinet, a prominent ecclesiastic, was 
the reigning poet of the northern school. So it is in all probability 
the Burgundian school of poets that we must regard as the direct 
inspiration of the poets of Toulouse after the decay of their own 
poetry. This view is further borne out by examining the products 
of the poets of Toulouse in the early sixteenth century. Although 
it is not until 1539 that any of the poems of the College of the Art 
and Science of Rhetoric are transcribed on the pages of the Livre 
Rouge, information is not entirely lacking as to the character of the 
poems composed prior to that date for the annual contests. From 
the meager indications afforded by the Livre Rouge, we know that 
the ballade had come into use by 15 13, and that it held sway until 
1540. As has already been shown, the ballade was the favorite 
form of the poets of north France. While it is true that no poems 
bearing the name ballade have come down from the period of the 

88 For long ascribed to Henri de Croy. 
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Gay Science, there is in fact one poem of this genre which has been 
preserved under the name of letra d' amors, for which a poet by the 
name of Janilhac was awarded a prize in 1471. Janilhac was a 
Parisian and a student in the University of Toulouse. His poem 
was written in the native langue d'oc, and was awarded the prize, 
not, although so stated, because he could write in the native idiom, 
but because by writing in it he conformed to one of the established 
regulations of the Gay Science. One of the cardinal rules laid down 
in the early history of the society was that the poets should compose 
in the language native to Toulouse. If Janilhac conformed to the 
rules with respect to .language, he did not meet the requirements 
with respect to form. The ballade was not an accepted form of the 
Gay Science, but the prize bestowed was a special one known as the 
joya extraordinaria, and the contest was not one held at the regular 
time (1-3 of May), but at Pentecost. Special prizes were some- 
times awarded in response to a citatio or summons at other than the 
regular contests. On such occasions the mainteneurs sent out a 
letter in verse beginning : " De mandement de Messenhos Chancelier 
he Mantenidos (By order of the chancellor and the mainteneurs)" in 
which they advertised a contest at a given date, and assigned a 
refrain upon which the poets should compose their verses. Such 
a letter was sent out in August, 1468, inviting "all experts in the 
art of Rhetoric, vulgarly called the Gay Saber," 

" A totz spertz en Tart de Rectorica 
Ha vulguarment apelat Saber Guay," 

to appear the next Sunday with poems constructed to the refrain : 
Al cor me fier la Pera del enguoys (" the choke-pear strikes me to 
the heart"), for which the winner should receive a branch d' argent, 
presumably a silver olive branch. Such contests were held in various 
places, and not confined to the town hall, as was the case with the 
regular contests. 

The above quotation is the earliest reference to the poetry of 
the Floral Games as the Art of Rhetoric, "vulgarly called the 
Saber Guay" From this reference and from Janilhac's ballade, we 
know the precise moment at which the influence of north France 
began to invade the Consistory of Gay Science. The transition, 
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therefore, from the Gay Science to Rhetoric was a gradual one, 
covering a period of not less than forty or fifty years. In the 
absence of concrete documents it is impossible to assert positively 
that the College of the Art and Science of Rhetoric replaced Guilhem 
Molinier and his Leys d 9 Amors by Jean Molinet and his Art et 
Science de Rhitorique, but it is quite certain that the reorganized 
society was very strongly under the influence of the reigning school 
of poetry of north France. When once the influence of the Rhetori- 
cians had entered, it was felt until the society was again reorganized 
in 1694 as the Academy of the Floral Games. The influence of the 
Rhetoricians may be divided into three periods : that of the ballade, 
that of the chant royal, modified gradually by the general ideas of 
the Renaissance and to a certain extent by the Pleiade ; and lastly, 
the period when the chant royal undergoes very strongly the influ- 
ence of the Pleiade, both in its content and in its language. The 
first of these extends from 15 13 to 1540; the second from 1540 
until the end of the century; and the third from that time until 
1694. This division is made on the basis of the poems recorded in 
the Livre Rouge for which prizes were awarded. From the middle 
of the sixteenth century the poets were strongly swayed by the gen- 
eral ideas of the Renaissance and while the influence of the Pleiade 
was comparatively small before the close of the century, it was 
immediately felt by the poets at Toulouse. As has been previously 
stated, it is almost certain that Bernard de Poey read odes at the 
meeting of 155 1. In this same year, not only he, but Pierre du 
Cedre as well, composed sonnets, and in 1554 a sonnet was inserted 
in the Livre Rouge along with a winning chant royal. In 1555, 
Pierre de Ronsard was awarded an honorary prize by the main- 
teneurs. That the influence of the Pleiade on the poems for which 
prizes were awarded was not at once felt, was due to the conven- 
tional restrictions placed upon the competing poets. 

The chief representatives of the period before 1540 were Blaise 
d'Auriol and Gracien du Pont. 89 Each of them occupied a promi- 
nent place at Toulouse in an official capacity and as writers. The 
former became chancellor of the university and was the author of 
a work which enjoyed a wide popularity, known as La Chasse et 

• 9 See part iii for fuller account of both. 
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le depart d'amour, in part a plagiarism of Charles cTOrleans and 
partly his own composition. He was the first native of Toulouse to 
compose poetry in French. He was a wretched poet, but no worse 
than a horde of Rhetorician poets of north France who were his 
contemporaries. The Livre Rouge shows that he was a maitre 
(master) of the Floral Games in 1513, after having won all three 
of the prizes. He was a mainteneur from about 1522 until 1540. 
Gracien du Pont was the lieutenant of the seneschalty at Toulouse 
and mainteneur of the Floral Games from 153- to 1545. He was 
the author of a work called Les Controverses des sexes Masculin et 
Fetnenin, in which he dealt disparagingly with women. Such works 
had been common among the Rhetoricians of north France since the 
days of Jean de Meung. He was also the author of an Art and 
Science of Rhetoric (Art et Science de Rhetorique tnetrifiee), in 
which " he explained every conceivable form of rhythmical puer- 
ility." 40 This work, published at Toulouse in 1539, was based upon 
the book of Pierre Fabri, 41 published at Rouen in 1522, which in its 
turn was composed entirely in accord with the practice of the 
Rhetoricians. 42 

John C. Dawson 

(To be continued) 

Howard College, 
Alabama 

40 Tilley : The Literature of the French Renaissance, vol. i, p. 69. See also, 
Cohen: The Ballade, Columbia University Press, New York, 1915. 

41 For the influence of Guilhem Molinier's Leys d' Amors on the book of 
Gracien du Pont, see Joseph Anglade's edition of the Leys d' Amors, tome 4, 
p. 119. Toulouse, 1920. 

42 The title of Fabri's book is : Le grand et vray art de pleine Rhetorique. 
It was reprinted at Rouen in two vols, in 1889-1890, with notes by A. Heron, 
for the Societe* des bibliophiles normands. It was composed, no doubt, under 
the inspiration of the Puy of Rouen. Since Gracien du Pont's book at Toulouse 
was based mainly on this work, and no doubt had some influence on the southern 
poets, there is probably found here a connecting link between the two societies 
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METHODS OF TREATMENT OF THE EPIC, AS DIS- 
CUSSED BY SIXTEENTH-CENTURY CRITICS 



IN a previous number of the Romanic Review 1 I discussed the 
subject-matter of the heroic poem; let us now consider the 
discussion of the methods which may be used in the treatment of 
such a poem. Aristotle had little to say regarding the question; 
the ideas in the discussion received their chief impetus from Hor- 
ace's precepts. 

Daniello states that the disposition of the matter is made in two 
manners, the natural and the artificial. The natural method, which 
is more properly that of the historian, is that in which the poet 
commences at the beginning of the matter which he wishes to treat, 
and continues narrating consecutively from beginning to end, ob- 
serving always the order of time in which things happened. The 
artificial is, then, that in which he commences in the middle of the 
story. 2 He cautions the poet not to write unevenly, with style at 
times lofty and clear, at others humble and obscure, lest one com- 
pose a poem comparable to that monstrosity of which Horace 
speaks in his Poetics, 9 

Trissino, in the introduction to the Italia liberata (1547), states 
that he has inserted in many places formidable and pitiful actions, 
and has placed in his poem "recognitions, revolutions, and pas- 
sions," which are the necessary parts of the plot. This, of course, 
is merely a repetition of Aristotle's words. Trissino purposes to 
commence from the beginning of the war of liberation which Jus- 
tinian waged. 

Robortelli, in his commentary on Horace, repeats the idea al- 
ready expressed by Daniello: "If anyone desires to know what 
order is required in grand and heroic poetry, I wish him to know 
that this especially is required, that he should not pursue or narrate 

l Xll, 1 (1921). 

2 Daniello, B., Delia poetica, Vinegia, 1536, p. 44. 
p. 35. 
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the things in the order in which they were done."* De Nores, 
limiting himself to the question of style, cautions that the beginning 
should be gradual, and not too bombastic (' tumidiori ') or too full 
('pleniori'). 5 Bernardo Segni believes that the subject of the 
poem should be stated briefly either in the prologue or in the argu- 
ment, or in the first scene, a method which is shown to be suitable 
to the epic by the example of Virgil, who commenced the Aeneid 
with the words, " Arma virumque cano." Only after the subject 
has been completely stated should the episodes be employed. 6 The 
heroic poem sometimes imitates one who relates, as, for instance, 
Virgil, who imitates Aeneas, who relates to Dido the destruction of 
Troy, and causes him to give now to one person and now to another 
the duty of carrying on the narrative. 7 Madius asserts that inas- 
much as the epic imitates by narration, introducing first one person 
and then another who speaks, it is permitted to join together many 
parts which increase the size of the whole, and he adds 8 that to 
plunge " in medias res " results in hurrying matters. 

Giraldi Cinthio makes the very obvious assertion that the first 
thing to be done after choosing a suitable subject is to decide from 
what part one ought to commence to arrange it. He who starts 
from the beginning of the matter deserves little praise. Giraldi 
believes that in the compositions of a single action the writer ought 
to observe the Horatian precept: "Nec gemino bellum Troianum 
orditur ab ovo." But a single precept, he adds, cannot be given 
for all kinds of poems. The first thing to determine is whether 
one is going to write a poem of a single action, or of many actions 
of one man, or of many actions of many persons. If a writer 
desires to adopt the first course, he does well to follow the precepts 
of Aristotle and Horace. Accordingly, the first matter which he 
must heed will then be not to commence from the beginning, but 
in that part which will appear most fitting, as we see that Homer 

* Robortelli, F., Paraphrasis in Libellum Horatii, appended to his In Librum 
Aristotelis de Arte Poetica Explications, Florentiae, 1548, p. 4. 

5 De Nores, I., In epistolam Q. Horatii Flacci de Arte poetica Inter pretatio, 
Venetiis, 1553, P- 1227. 

e Segni, B., Rettorica et Poetica d'Aristotile, Firenze, 1549, p. 320. 

7 Ibid., p. 282. 

8 Madius, V., In Q. Horatii Flacci de Arte poetica Inter pretatio, Venetiis, 
1550, p. 346. 
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has done, 9 although some have blamed Homer for not commencing 
at the beginning of the war. Inasmuch as Giraldi has not seen in 
the Italian language a praiseworthy composition which began from 
the origin of the matter treated, he does not commit himself as to 
the method to be followed for such a poem, but urges that the 
author carefully consider his manner so that he may attain both 
pleasure and delight. If the poet is going to adopt the second 
course — that is, to treat many actions of one man — he must realize 
that just as the composition of history commences from the be- 
ginning of things, so do the compositions of the actions of the whole 
life of a man have their origin from the beginning of his illustrious 
deeds. If he is great from the cradle, from the cradle, then, ought 
to commence the descriptions of the actions of his life. "And if 
it is said that neither Virgil with Aeneas, nor Homer with Achilles 
in the Iliad, and with Ulysses in the Odyssey did this, it seems that 
a suitable response can be given, for both devoted themselves to 
poems of a single action and not to a poem which follows the style 
and the manner of history." 10 But if the actions cannot be sung 
with great praise, the poet will show good judgment in omitting 
the early life. This is what the writers of romanzi have done for 
the most part, for, although describing many actions, they have not 
commenced from the boyhood of the heroes, but from the illustrious 
actions of their mature age. " All the poetic compositions which 
contain deeds of heroes are not restricted within the bounds which 
Aristotle has imposed upon poets who write poems of a single 
action/' 11 Giraldi contends that it is better to follow many actions 
of one man than a single action, because it seems that this method 
is more adapted to the composition in the form of romanzi than a 
single action, for this diversity of actions carries with it a variety 
which is delightful, and furnishes ample opportunity for the intro- 
duction of episodes or pleasing digressions and events which cannot 
ever happen in that manner of poetry which describes a single 
action. 12 Despite this greater freedom in choice of subject, he 
nevertheless cautions the poet to keep in mind the harmonious ar- 

9 Giraldi Cinthio, G. B., Discorsi, Vinegia, I554i p. 22. 

10 Ibid., p. 20. 

11 Ibid., p. 22. 

12 Ibid., p. 25. 
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rangement of his matter. "And this disposition ought not to be 
alone considered in the principal parts, which are beginning, middle, 
and end, but in every smaller section of these parts." 1 * In a letter 
to Bernardo Tasso, Giraldi states that the episodes should be suc- 
cinctly expressed and not be allowed more freedom than is proper 
and necessary. 14 These sections should be joined to each other like 
parts of the body, though in a manner different from that of Homer 
and Virgil. The writers of romanzi, having taken actions of. many 
from the beginning, have not been able to continue one matter from 
canto to canto on account of the fact that all of them are intimately 
connected. But it has been necessary for them after speaking of 
one of their characters to pass to another, breaking off the narration 
of the first and entering into the deeds of the other, and with this 
order to continue until the end, "a thing which they have done 
with marvellous art." 15 If the compositions deal with many and 
various actions of many and various men, as do the romanzi, the 
beginning will arise from that which is of the greatest importance 
upon which all the other matters seem to depend. The fixed rule 
should be observed by all writers of grave and illustrious subjects 
that they omit those descriptions which can either cause ennui or 
which lack grace or are unworthy of heroic greatness and draw the 
poet out of proper bounds. Poets adopting the habit of invoking 
emperors and great lords under whom they have written, have fol- 
lowed the custom of other times when the gods were invoked. The 
invocation of the gods was not only at the beginning of the poem, 
but elsewhere, as can be shown by examples from Homer, Virgil, 
and Ariosto. Trissino, however, has overdone the matter to the 
extent of its becoming a vice. 16 

Lionardi observes that the greatest difficulty that a writer en- 
counters is knowing how to begin well, because it is easy enough to 
conclude matters well commenced. 17 The poet, he repeats, usually 
makes the invocation at the beginning, although sometimes when 
narrating something marvellous he may invoke the Muses during 
the course of the poem. 

19 Ibid., p. 26. 

14 Porcacchi, T., Lettere di XIII Huomini IUustri, Venetia, 1576, p. 449. 
"Ibid., p. 41. 
ie Ibid., p. 49. 

17 Lionardi, A. f Dialogi della inventione poetica, Veneria, 1554, P- 3*>. 
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Pigna, opposing the ideas of Daniello, Robortelli, and to a cer- 
tain extent those of Giraldi Cinthio, contends that it is not neces- 
sarily the case that the poems should not commence " ab ovo," and 
that the reason advanced by those who hold this view, namely, that 
the method would be that of the historian, does not prove their con- 
tention, for in many matters history conforms with poetry. 18 

Fabricius contributes nothing more than the counsel to use a 
short proemio, for Horace despised a long one. 19 

Minturno, in the De Poeta, asserts that the heroic poem employs 
a mixed method of treatment — that is, the poet sometimes speaks 
and sometimes causes the characters to speak. The members of the 
epic are the exordium and the narration. Just as the cause of 
things precedes the events, so should the order of narration be from 
cause to effect. The writer should strive for brevity, perspicuity, 
and verisimilitude. 20 

Scaliger derives from the epic controlling rules for the composi- 
tion of every other kind of poetry. After determining in a general 
way the events and the personages of a poem, after accommodating 
them to the times and places, and deducing the sequence of the 
actions, there remains the disposition of the events. He agrees 
with Horace that one ought not to begin " ab ovo." It is better to 
begin with something grand, cognate with the theme and closely 
related to it. This rule was observed by Lucan, who, in writing 
about the Civil War, begins with Caesar's crossing the Rubicon, 
because by this act he was judged an enemy. Scaliger urges the 
poet not to repeat and double on his tracks, lest the narration become 
tedious. If the same thing is frequently repeated, it is necessarily 
often forced upon the attention of the reader, a procedure which is 
contrary to all of Scaliger's ideas of propriety. That which is to 
be chosen as the principal theme should not be placed first in the 
narration, for the mind of the hearer is to be kept in suspense 
awaiting that which is to develop later, for it is assuredly an excel- 
lent thing to hold the reader captive. For this reason Virgil, " the 
greatest of poets," arranged his matter so that the end of the narra- 
tive of Aeneas was really the beginning of the work. The story 

18 Pigna, G. B., J Rotnami, Vinegia, 1554, p. 36. 

19 Fabricius, G., Opera Q. Horatii Flacci, Basileae, 1555, p. 250. 

20 Minturno, A. S., De poeta, Venetiis, 1559, p. 118. 
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moves slowly, interrupted occasionally by the novelty of things 
('rerum novitate'), but these are parts of the argument or closely 
related. Scaliger sees in the introduction of the story of Camilla 
where the single fact of her swiftness of foot is noted, an example 
of the above principle, for in a later book Diana tells the story of 
Camilla's life. The principle of arrangement is best embodied, 
according to the idea of Scaliger, in the Aethiopica by Heliodorus, 
a work which he believes should be most carefully read by the epic 
poet and chosen as his model. Another principle recommended by 
Scaliger is the division of the entire work into books in imitation 
of nature ('imitatione naturae'), which makes parts of parts, all 
so related that they constitute an organic body, so that the books 
will seem to have shaped themselves naturally, an achievement at- 
tained only by Virgil, as will be patent after a reading of the 
Aeneid. 21 The poem must be deeply conceived and consistent 
throughout. The poet must temper the whole with variety (va- 
rietas), for there is no greater mistake than to surfeit the hearer 
before he has finished. 22 It is variety that enables the reader to 
continue to the end. The poet has introduced, by virtue of this 
principle of variety, a different order from that of the historian. 
If Homer, for instance, had followed the ten years of the Trojan 
War with a description of nothing except successive battles, the 
result would have been fatiguing to the reader. 28 The poet has 
likewise to guard against erring on the side of too great diversity 
in the matter, for it is an evident fact that if the matters are diverse 
the narration itself will not be one. Therefore, continues Scaliger, 
" Virgil describes only once a pestilence, a tempest, a siege, an alter- 
cation, a legation, games, and a " single combat," etc. 24 — by which 
he seems to mean that to his mind each member of this series bears 
a sufficiently close relation to the others not to be called 'diverse.' 
It must be confessed that ' ludi 9 and ' pestilentiae/ for instance, do 
not appear to belong to the same category. Scaliger recognizes 

21 Scaliger, J. C, Poetkcs, Genova, 1561, lib. Ill, cap. XCVI. 

22 Ibid., lib. Ill, cap. XXV. 
28 /fctU, lib. Ill, cap. XXVIII. 

24 " Si enim res sunt diversae, ipsa quoque narratio non una erit. Igitur pes- 
tilentiam, tempestatem, obsidionem, altercationem, legationem, ludos, singulare 
certamen: foederis ceremonie, tropheum semel descripsit" (lib. Ill, cap. 



XXVIII). 
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the invocation of the Muses as a proper aid to the poet, so that 
the divine strength may assist him in his undertaking, 25 but he 
does not assert where such invocations should be placed in the 
poem. Scaliger, then, opposed to the historical method, would 
advocate commencing not " ab ovo," but with something imposing, 
closely connected with the main action of the narration, although 
not the principal theme itself. The poet should avoid useless repeti- 
tion, but, tempering the story with variety, he should cause the 
narration to move on smoothly to the end. 

Minturno in his later work states that there are four essential 
parts of a poem — the plot, the portrayal of the affections and of the 
'costumi/ the sentiments (sentimenti), and the words; those which 
compose the actual body of the poem are two, the beginning which 
prepares the reader for that which will be said, and the narration. 
The narration is composed of expositions which commence after 
the 'principio,' and is itself made up of two parts, the plot (favola) 
and the episodes and some digressions outside the main action, but 
not so diverse as to be unrelated. 26 The episodes should be placed 
after the introduction or just after the beginning of the develop- 
ment of the plot. There are three methods of narration : the simple 
(of which lyric poetry is an example), pure imitation (as tragedy), 
and a mixture of the two (as the epic), in which the poet some- 
times speaks and sometimes causes the characters to speak. The 
requisites of a good narration as outlined by Minturno are brevity, 
clearness, verisimilitude, suavity, and magnificence (magnificenza). 
Homer undertook to describe the wrath of Achilles with all its 
culpability and consequent evils, and treating all that followed, he 
united under that one matter many things which are intimately 
joined to it, all derived from one beginning and directed to one 
end. Minturno contends that Ariosto could have followed the same 
method if he had wished and likewise have directed his poem to 
one end, because he could have described the amorous madness of 
Orlando and all that which happened after it, showing that the 
Moors would never have dared to wage a war against France while 
Orlando was sane, but after his madness they invaded France and 

" Ibid., lib. I, cap. II. 

28 Minturno, A. S., L'arte poetica, Venezia, 1564, p. 17. 
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inflicted great harm on the Christians. He could have treated the 
things done during this time, and then, after Orlando recovered his 
sanity, Ariosto could have given the victory to the Christians 
through Orlando's valor. 27 

Castelvetro compares the writers of epic poetry to sculptors of 
heroic figures, 28 for both exaggerate their work so that when the 
whole mass is regarded by the common people a sufficient propor- 
tion may consequently be grasped by the intellects which are in- 
capable of a complete comprehension of such things. In order to 
make manifest his meaning, Castelvetro states that when Homer 
devoted many verses in the narration to the drawing of the bow of 
Pandarus and many more to those describing the arming of 
Achilles, distinguishing with particular picety the minute details of 
the two actions, he was really enlarging and consequently making 
the descriptions better understood to the ordinary mind which would 
be unable to imagine or visualize such things if he had treated them 
in a general or summary manner. 29 There are three things per- 
missible in history which must be avoided in #ie heroic poem, con- 
tinues Castelvetro : 80 one is the narration of many actions happening 
at the same time which neither depend on one another nor are 
directed to a common end; the second is the narration of many 
unrelated actions happening in successive periods of time ; the third 
is the narration of many simultaneous or successive actions depend- 
ing on each other and directed to a common end even to the extent 
of being considered one action, and yet would not be permissible on 
account of constituting an action which would be too long. A 
writer should bend all his efforts to make the tiresome parts of the 
epic as pleasing as possible. It is generally considered by the com- 
mentators that the fatiguing portions of the narrative are those 
which contain humble and vile matter, and that which has nothing 
of the marvellous element in it, such parts, in a word, which do not 
tend to awaken the interest of the reader. Castelvetro denies that 
these " parti humili, o vili, o non maravigliose " are tiresome in the 

"Ibid., p. 28. 

28 " Delle figure maggiori del naturale." 

29 Castelvetro, L., Poetica (FAristotele vulgarizzata et sposta, Vienna, 1570, 



p. 163. 



90 Ibid., p. 510. 
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epic, but that they concur and contribute to the constitution of the 
plot not less than do the magnificent, noble, and marvellous por- 
tions. 81 Castelvetro recognizes the invocation to the Muses as a 
justifiable element in the epic, when the poet feels the need of intro- 
ducing events of the distant and forgotten past. The invocation 
may occur either at the beginning or in various places throughout 
the poem. By this subterfuge the epic poet can relate affairs far 
removed from the recollection of his readers, because the Muses are 
supposed to have the power of remembering events however remote. 
Although the epic poet by the Muses can know the happenings of 
the dim past, he cannot cause the personages whom he depicts to 
have such knowledge. 82 Castelvetro, in a word, cautions against 
the introduction of unrelated matter in the poem and against adopt- 
ing the order followed by the historian. The poet should strive to 
make the minor parts interesting and clear to the ordinary reader, 
and in order to do so may enlarge and amplify his descriptions 
when necessary. 

The question of the methods of treatment resolves itself pri- 
marily into a discussion, as was said at the outset, of the Horatian 
precepts tempered at times by the individual opinion of the writer. 
Trissino, Madius, and Pigna favor commencing "ab ovo"; Dan- 
iello, Robortelli, Giraldi, and Scaliger oppose it, and Minturno ad- 
vises narrating from cause to effect. Giraldi Cinthio recognizes 
that the method of treatment is contingent to a great extent on the 
nature of the subject. If an author proposes to treat one action 
of one man, he should follow the precepts of Aristotle and Horace, 
and not commence "ab ovo"; if he desires to deal with many ac- 
tions of one man, he should commence at the beginning of the illus- 
trious deeds of the hero; if he is going to describe many deeds of 
many men, the beginning will arise from that which is of the great- 
est importance and upon which the other matters depend. 

Segni believes that the subject should be stated at the outset; 
De Nores, Luisinus, and Fabricius think a gradual beginning best, 
and Scaliger considers it best to hold the reader in suspense and 
favors commencing with something imposing closely related to the 

81 Ibid., p. 577. 

82 Ibid., p. 339. 
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main theme. It is a generally recognized practice that the poet 
himself speaks to a certain extent and at times causes the characters 
to carry on the narration, as has been pointed out by Segni, Madius, 
Minturno, and others. It is likewise a recognized custom to invoke 
the gods, a matter usually introduced first in the poem, but which 
may also occur elsewhere. Scaliger favors dividing the whole nar- 
ration into books, but there is no suggestion of the idea of Castel- 
vetro that these divisions should coincide with the actual portion of 
the poem that could be read in one day. 



Ralph C. Williams 



Johns Hopkins University 




MISCELLANEOUS 



ARTHUR AND THE WILD HUNT 



FEW years ago Professor J. D. Bruce published in this journal 



1 x (III[i9i2], 1 9 1-3) some remarks on King Arthur and the 
Wild Hunt. The following additions and comments from my notes 
on the myth are in point : 

1. Etienne de Bourbon in his Tractatus de diversis materiis 
praedicabilibus, which was composed between 1250 and 1260, nar- 
rates the experience of a peasant who joins the nocturnal festivities 
of the harlequins — the Wild Hunt — and who awakens the next 
morning in a wretched state. This narrative he introduces as 
follows : 

Item aliquando [diaboli] ludificant transmutando se . . . Item 
aliquando in similitudinem militum venencium vel ludencium qui 
dicuntur de familia Allequini vulgariter vel Arturi. 1 

2. Professor Bruce cites the well-known passage from the six- 
teenth century Complaynt of Scotland? in which a number of 
mediaeval romance-titles are listed. Among them occurs the phrase : 
"Arthour knycht he raid on nycht viht gyltin spur and candil 
lycht." "The Arthur item," he observes, following no doubt the 
suggestion of Baist and Furnivall, 8 "was no doubt a 'Wilde Jagd' 
ballad." What is apparently the entire context of these rhyming 
lines is preserved in certain English charms, but unfortunately none 
of them is as old as the Complaynt. The following Shetland ver- 
sion, the substantial accuracy of which is vouched for by other 
variants, is reported by Karl Blind : 

1 Ed. Lecoy de la Marche, Anecdotes historiques d'Etienne de Bourbon, 1877, 
p. 321 (citing Leroux de Lincy, Livre des ligendes, 1836) ; cf. Grober Festschrift, 
1899, P. 377. 

2 Ed. Leyden, 1801, pp. lxxvii and 229; ed. J. A. H. Murray, Early Eng. 
Text Soc, Ex. Ser., XVII (1872), pp. 62-64. 

*Zs. f. rom. PhiloL, XVIII (1894), 276 n.; Introduction to Captain Cox, Bal- 
lad Soc, 1871. 
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Arthur Knight 
He rade a'night, 
Wi' open swird 
An' candle light. 



Wi.her ain hair. 

And made da mare 

Ta swear : 

'At she should never 

Bide a 'night 

Whar ever she heard 

O' Arthur Knight.* 



He sought da mare ; 



He fan' da mare ; 
He bund da mare 



The charm is of considerable antiquity, but it is not clear how 
long Arthur's name had been associated with it when it appeared in 
the Complaynt. A slightly different version — without Arthur — 
may be found in Reginald Scot's Discoverie of Witchcraft,* which 
is roughly contemporaneous with the Complaynt. It is as follows : 



St. George, St. George, our ladies' knight, 
He walkt by daie, so did he by night. 
Until such time as he her found, 
He her beat and he hir bound, 
Untill her troth she to him plight 
She would not come to her that night. 



The charm is still older, for Beaumont and Fletcher employ it 
in Monsieur Thomas and Shakespere cites it in King Lear. 9 All 
this makes it clear enough that the Scotch minstrel was not alluding 
to a romance, but was padding his list with extraneous matter. 
Leyden's recollection of these two lines as followed by four lines 
of gibberish is a vague remembering of the charm. 

3. According to present-day tradition, Arthur is still seen in the 
Wild Hunt. The belief, so far as it concerns Arthur, seems to be 
limited to France and in that country to a broad strip along the 
west coast from Brittany to the Pyrenees. From Finistere toward 
the inland the tradition is reported as far as Haut-Maine and Bas- 
Maine, and then to the southward — skipping Anjou and Poitou, 
where the popular traditions are more imperfectly collected — it is 

* Nineteenth Century, 1879, 1106 (cited in Black and Thomas, Examples of 
Printed Folk-Lore concerning the Orkney and Shetland Islands, 1901, p. 145). 
See an analogous charm from Unst on the opposite page in Black and Thomas. 
Cf. also W. K. Kelly, Curiosities of Indo-European Tradition, p. 282. 

• Ed. 1886, p. 68 (ed. 1584, p. 87) ; G. F. Northall, English Folk-Rhymes, p. 
132; Brand, Popular Antiquities (ed. Hazlitt), III, 329. 

•Beaumont and Fletcher (ed. Dyce, VII, 388; ed. Bullen, IV, 409) have 
a curious variation in the last line, viz., "She would not stir from him that 
night." Cf. Lear, III, iv. 
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again recorded in Guienne, Gascony and further inland in Cahorsin 
and the Comte de Foix along the Pyrenees. 7 An elaborate docu- 
mentation of this geographical distribution of the legend need not 
be given here, nor the various dialectal modifications (Artu, Artus, 
Artui, etc.) of the name. The usual explanation of the origin of 
the chase is that in order to joint in a hunt Arthur left the service 
of the mass at the moment of the elevation of the host and that for 
this sacrilegious act he is condemned to chase forever (le Laura- 
guais, Ille-et-Vilaine, Gascony). The narrative from Fougeres 
(between Brittany and Maine) relates that Arthur on that occasion 
pursued the hare through the forest to the verge of a terrific cliff, 
from which it leaped. Instead of falling, the hare sprang out into 
space and floats on before the chase, which continues to pursue it 
ever unsuccessfully. Similar explanations of the origin of the 
chase are attached to the names of other leaders than Arthur, and 
their employment in this connection bears no marks of age. 

4. Heinrich Heine mentions on at least two occasions the pres- 
ence of King Arthur in the Wild Hunt. The magnificent descrip- 
tion of the chase in the eighteenth chapter of At ta Troll begins thus •< 



And one of his lyrics, "Der Heifer" (ed. Elster, II, 116-7), de- 
scribes the phantom at greater length : 



Arthur ist nicht gestorben, es barg 
Nicht seinen Leichnam der steinerne Sarg. 
Ich selber sah ihn vor wenig Tagen 
Lebendigen Leibes im Walde jagen. 

Er trug ein Kleid von griinem Samt, 
Die Lippe lacht, das Auge flammt, 
Er kam mit seinen Jagdgenossen 
Einhergeritten auf stolzen Rossen. 



7 See Sebillot, Folklore de France, I, 167-9, 182, 241 ; Collin de Plancy, Die 
tionnaire infernal, Paris, 1825, pp. 248-9 (ed. 1863, p. 53) ; Le Chef, Revue des 
trad, pop., X (1895), 576, No. 13 OHe-et-Vilaine), and the references cited by 
these authorities. I cannot say whether the tradition is current among the 
Basques, for I have been unable to verify Sebillot's references : J. F. Cerquand, 
Ligendes du pays basques, IV, 132 (this seems to be wrong) and A. Daguet, 
pp. 76-8 (this I cannot identify). 



Mancher in dem wusten Zuge 
Schien mir wohl bekannt — Der Ritter, 
Der in goldner Riistung glanzte, 
War es nicht der Konig Artus ? 
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This, I am inclined to think, is book-lore and not derived imme- 
diately from popular tradition; Heine could have learned it from 
Grimm's Deutsche Mythologie (p. 786 [895]), which we know he 
read attentively before the composition of A tta Troll. Yet Helene 
Herrmann, says Walzel (ed. Heine, II, 426), has taken the pains 
to point out that local tradition in the Pyrenees (the scene of A tta 
Troll) is familiar with the chase of King Arthur. 



Archer Taylor 



Washington University, 
St. Louis 




A ENTERCER LE PUR TRISTAN 



(Folie Tristan d'Oxford, Bedier's ed., 1. 846) 

T N his Chrestotnathie de I'ancien frangais, p. 76 (3d ed., 1906), 
Monsieur L. Constans annotates the words le pur of the above 
verse as meaning " le vrai," which would make the line mean : " to 
recognize the real Tristan" (under his disguise). Upon scrutiny, 
however, this rendering does not offer as good sense as, superficially, 
it may seem to do, tho some color is lent to it by such a passage 
as occurs in Wace, Vie de S. Georges (ed. Luzarche, p. 98) 

Lors dit li fels: so est la pure 

(=la pure verite) ; cited by Godefroy, Dictionnaire, s.v. pur. 

The correct meaning of this line is conclusively shown by com- 
parison with an earlier passage of the Folie Tristan (11. 217-219, 
ed. Bedier, p. 24), which runs as follows : 

N'aveit hume ki al mund fust 
Ki pur Tristan le cuneiist, 
Ne ki pur Tristan Tentenjast 

("There was no one in the world who would have known him for 
Tristan, or who would have identified him as Tristan "), in accord- 
ance with which the line of our caption undoubtedly means "to 
recognize him for Tristan {pour Tristan)/' making le the enclitic 
pronominal object of entercer. 

The only possible rift in this explanation is due to the fact that 
in line 219 the unique manuscript reads faultily: 

Ne ki tristan lentercast; 

but there is no room to question that Professor Bedier has correctly 
reconstituted the verse. 

It is noteworthy that in his glossary to the Oxford Folie, Pro- 
fessor Bedier, under the preposition pur, p. 73, takes pains to trans- 
late into modern French the easy line 219 ("qui le reconnut comme 
etant Tristan "), while refraining from making any comment, either 
in the variants or in the glossary, on the unusual and somewhat 
difficult line 846. 

Constance C. Wright 

Columbia University 
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"Figaro" {Revelaciones, "Ella" descubierta, Epistolario Inidito), por Cabmen 

de Burgos (Colombine). Epilogo por Ram6n G6mez de la Seen a. 

Madrid, 1919 (printing completed, September 25, 1920). 

To those students of Larra who believe, with Sainte-Beuve, that a writer's 
work can best be appreciated when the conditions under which he wrote are 
known, this new biography of Figaro will be welcome. It not only corrects and 
supplements former biographies, but gives an entirely new interpretation to 
many of the important events of Larra's life. The authoress is enabled to do 
this by the co-operation of the family of Larra, who put at her disposition the 
caja de Larra, which contains many unpublished letters and manuscripts of 
various kinds, as well as some relics of Larra, including some of the clothing 
he wore on the day of his death. She was aided also by the recollections of 
the aged Dona Pepita, a cousin of Larra. 

According to the biography written by Manuel Chaves, Larra was born on 
March 26, 1809. This date does not harmonize with the statement, in the article 
entitled La noche buena de 1836, that " fel numero 24 me es fatal : si tuviese que 
probarlo diria que en dia 24 naci." Chaves was unable to find the birth cer- 
tificate of Larra. The sister of our authoress found it in the parish of Almu- 
dena, under Mariano Jose, and not under Larra. The document states that 
Larra was baptized the day he was born, March 24, 1809. As Larra is reported 
not to have cried when he was born, the authoress surmises that his family, 
fearing he might die, had him baptized the same day (18-19). 

As a help to the study of the character of Larra, there are reproduced some 
letters written by his father after Figaro's death which indicate that " El padre 
de Figaro es un hombre energico, de ideas originales, bastante esceptico y 
desengafiado, aunque se aferra y se obstina en ser y parecer creyente" (29). 
Larra probably did not study medicine, as Mesonero Romanos believes him to 
have done (33), but his education was a liberal one, including " Gramatica 
castellana y latina, Ret6rica, Poesia castellana y latina, ritos romanos, Mitologta, 
Matematicas puras, Taquigrafia, Economia politica, Metafisica y Fisica experi- 
mental, Griego y Logica" (33). The students and biographers of Larra have 
been interested in the sue e so misterioso which caused a change in his life when 
he was about sixteen years old. No information on the matter was found in 
the caja, so our authoress asked Dona Pepita, Larra's cousin, about it. 

" 1 Y era por amofes ? 

" Amores y algo mis. Ya todos han muerto, y yo creo un deber no negar 
la verdad que se busca. Mariano Jos6 se enamor6 en Valladolid de una senorita, 
mucho mayor que 61, muy guapa y muy coqueta, que se gozaba en despertar la 
pasion del joven. El la cfeia pura, la adornaba de todas las virtudes . . .; pero 
... un dia subitamente se le revelo la verdad. Su amada era la amante de 
su propio padre, D. Mariano de Larra. . . . 

"Hay un silencio, durante el cual yo me explico lo que habia parecido tan 
oscuro, y sobre todo me explico el silencio del bi6grafo que escribi6 estando 
aun vivo el padre de 'Figaro' y reciente la desgracia" (40). 

This well explains why Larra left home and began his career so young, 
and may account for at least a part of his later bitterness. 
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The story of Larra's marriage is made quite clear. His wife was unsuited 
to him, and was not blameless in their separation (50-51)* Carmen de Burgos 
corrects Mesonero Romanos' statement as to Larra's choice of Figaro as his nom 
de guerre (55-56. See also Rom. Rev. X, 182-3). 

On pages 112-113 is given a long list of Larra's articles which remain sin re* 
copilar. Among those attributed to him, but which he did not write, are criti- 
cisms of Elena by Bret6n de los Herreros and of Don Alvaro by the Duque de 
Rivas. 

In the chapter designated El Critico (1 14-129) Carmen de Burgos states 
that Larra was not a costumbrista, but a critic. "Toda la obra de Larra es 
critica. No es costumbrista, pues cuando describe costumbres es para criti- 
carlas" (114). It is true that few of Larra's articles lack the quality of criti- 
cism, but criticism is common to the costumbrista. One of the qualities which 
distinguish Larra from other costumbristas is his biting sarcasm, the acerbity 
of which few other writers have been able to achieve. Our authoress believes 
that the excellent article on pedantry— P. Timoteo 0 El Literato—" aludi6 . . . 
a D. Juan Nicasio Gallego, que era tan poco pulcro" (123). The reason why 
Larra should have reviewed the Poesias de D. Juan Bautista Alonso (1835) 
has been the subject of some speculation. The verses are poor, and while 
Larra tries to be kind, in effect he condemns them. Why should Larra have 
occupied himself with poor verses without openly condemning them? Carmen 
de Burgos thinks it is because the book contains a poem, Al CumpleaHos de la 
Senorita Dona Maria de los Dolores Armijo de Cambronero, mi Amiga, This 
is the name of the woman whom Larra loved. Larra quotes this title in order 
to " obedecer una satis f acci6n pueril, muy humana, de hacer figurar en su articulo 
el nombre de la que adoraba" (126). 

In the chapter on El Critico Teatral (130-144) our authoress notes that 
Larra's criticas music ales are really criticas de obras con musica (138). Larra 
pays little attention to the music, but reviews the dramatic action. Several 
articles prove this. Our authoress is not exact in saying that Larra praises 
sin reserva El Trovador and Los A mantes de Teruel (144). While this chapter 
is somewhat disappointing, the new point of view and the new facts make it 
worth reading. 

Under the caption Literatura (145-153) the authoress says that in his 
novel El Doncel de D. Enrique el Doliente Larra does not imitate Walter 
Scott, Dumas, or other French writers (146). This is a rather sweeping 
statement, and one on which the present reviewer reserves judgment until he 
shall have made a contemplated study of the relation of the Doncel to Scott. 
The fact that the authoress does not note the indebtedness of Larra to Jouy 
(cf. Rom. Rev. XI, 37-45) would be an additional reason for accepting the 
statement with reserve. In this chapter Carmen de Burgos gives some manu- 
script notes of Larra's Die donatio de los sindnimos, drafts of articles in French, 
and some notes in Latin (149)- She also found in the caja an excellent trans- 
lation in Larra's handwriting of James Fenimore Cooper's The Pirate (sic; 
she means The Pilot). She thinks it was translated by Larra (140/-150). Of 
interest in connection with Larra's opinion of Cooper and Walter Scott is the 
following quotation, noted by the reviewer, to be found in Larra's second 
article on Mesonero Romanos' Panorama Matritense. Larra has been criti- 
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cising the use of allegory, and continues: "Esto es lo que no ha conocido, o 
lo ha olvidado un momento, el celebre Fenimore Cooper, el autor del Espia 
y del Bravo; el rival, vencedor a veces, de Walter Scott, en su ultima novela 
intitulada the Monikins. . . Larra's opinion appears to have been just, judg- 
ing from the oblivion into which The Monikins (I) has. fallen. The chapter on 
Literature* concludes with the presentation of evidence of Larra's poverty from 
1833 to 1836. The proof is a series of pagarh. Only toward the end of his 
life, the last three months in fact, did Larra enjoy reasonable freedom from 
penury. 

In the chapter Su Espiritu (154-163) our authoress finds a sort of kinship 
between Leopardi's pessimism and that of Larra (157-158). Of more interest 
to us, however, is the hitherto unpublished list of the books in Larra's library 
at the time of his death. The list is short, but as the authoress suggests, 
Larra was poor, books expensive, and the writers of that day frequented the 
libraries more than now. It is unnecessary here to enumerate the titles in 
full, but we may mention the Obras de Quevedo (six volumes), La Rochefou- 
cauld (one volume), and Mkthodo para aprender in g lis por reglas (one vol- 
ume). The list is a part of the inventory of Larra's effects made by la autori' 
dad (160). In the discussion of literary influences on Larra Carmen de Burgos 
attaches slight importance to the influence of Sebastian Minano and Jouy, but 
thinks that Larra may have been influenced somewhat by Jean Paul Courrier 
and Beaumarchais, as well as by Voltaire. "Larra es el Voltaire espanol" 
(161). The reviewer agrees with the authoress in considering Larra netamente 
espanol, but Larra certainly got suggestions and ideas from others which he 
made his own before using them. On pages 162-163 are summaries of various 
literary judgments of Larra. 

The chapter called El hombre y sus pasiones (164-172) gives a new and 
detailed view of Larra's love affairs. His wife is described as a jovencita 
bien educada, who was more likely to awaken ternura que un amor apasionado 
(165). Carmen de Burgos follows other biographers in believing that the 
article Casarse pronto y mat is somewhat autobiographical. About the time 
of writing this article Larra met Dolores Armijo, a beautiful coquette. She 
was married, and around her was a court of admirers (165). Larra's wife was 
of no assistance to him in fighting this infatuation. According to our author- 
ess she did not go into the society frequented by him. On one occasion she 
wished to leave home, but Larra, to prevent her departure, locked her in a 
room, and took away the key. Her mother freed her, and she left Larra. 
This happened in 1833, or about the beginning of 1834. It was later than this 
that Larra's last daughter was born, and he did not see her until after his 
return from abroad. Thenceforth he referred to his wife as his difunta (168). 

There is a resemblance between the account of Elvira in El Doncel and that 
of Dolores Armijo found among Larra's papers (169). The husband of 
Dolores, having noted the situation, sent her to Badajoz, whither Larra fol- 
lowed her. Whether he saw her there or not is uncertain (170). Shortly 
after this Larra took the mysterious trip abroad (173-184). Perhaps he 
wished to cure himself of this passion, but he also had a definite mission, 
now revealed for the first time. "Ademas Larra Uevaba la representaci6n de 
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9u padre para cobrar al baron Felipe de Saint Mars una deuda de 23,000 
francos contraida con su padre desde el afio 1812" (173). The details of this 
trip are found in the unpublished letters which Larra wrote his parents, and in 
which he referred to the baron as nuestro hotnbre, probably in order not to 
reveal his name in case the letters happened to be read by others. What was 
the source of this debt? Our authoress can not solve the mystery. The con- 
tract was written at Madrid in 1812, and may have had to do with the baron's 
family. Larra's father was a physician, it will be recalled. The correspond- 
ence shows that the baron did not want Larra's presence known to the neigh- 
borhood. He lived near Poperinge. Larra was well received in Paris. He 
speaks of dining with Scribe, and says " Estoy relacionando con las notabi- 
lidades del pais" (178). He was paid 2,000 francs for writing, in French, 
Un viaje pintoresco por Espana (179). The letter in which he says he has 
just finished writing this book is dated August 20, 1835. The book was pub- 
lished as having been written by J. Taylor. Chaves gives the date of publica- 
tion, as mdcccxxxil Our authoress notes the inconsistency in dates (266; 
see also Rom. Rev. X, 183), and says the copy that she has seen bears the 
date of MDecexxn (266). Was there an edition printed in 1822, and re- 
vised by Larra when he was in Paris in 1835? 

Carmen de Burgos devotes a chapter to Larra y Bretdn (185-206). It has 
been supposed hitherto that the play of Bret6n which caused the break be- 
tween the two was presented while Larra was away on the trip abroad. She 
points out that Larra had returned a short time before the play was staged 
for the first time (cf. 198). If Breton attacked Larra because he thought 
that Larra wrote the severe criticism of his play Elena (which biographers 
point out as Larra's most savage criticism of Breton), he was wrong, since 
a letter of Larra's, printed on pages 188-190, shows that Larra was not the 
author of that review. Larra had, indeed, written other adverse criticisms of 
Bret6n's plays (cf. 185 ff.) yet they had remained friends. While he was 
in France Larra sent warm regards to Bret6n. It is quite clear from this 
chapter that Larra must have been surprised by Bret6n's attack on him in the 
play Me voy de Madrid. The Marques de Molins, here as well as elsewhere, 
tried to discredit Larra. Carmen de Burgos thinks that Molins took this atti- 
tude because of a witticism which Larra made at the expense of Molins (192- 
193). Our authoress believes, correctly, that Bret6n's Me voy de Madrid was 
inspired in part by Regnard's play Le Joueur (193-197). The reconciliation of 
Larra and Bretdn, according to Molins, was inspired by him (Molins) at a 
dinner he gave for that purpose. Unfortunately for his story of the affair, 
Carmen de Burgos reprints an article from La Revista Mensojero of January 
31, 1836, detailing how Grimaldi gave a dinner at which the reconciliation took 
place (204-206). 

In the chapter devoted to Dolores Armijo (207-216) is given a series of 
letters from Ram6n Cerruti, who, it appears, was sent by Larra to make ad- 
vances to Dolores while she was at Avila. Larra visited Avila in an attempt 
to see her, but failed (212). An exchange of letters (213) shows that he met 
her uncle, Alfonso Carrero, with whom Dolores was living at the time, and 
had a talk with him. Other letters indicate that Larra promised the uncle to 
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conduct himself properly with reference to Dolores. Later the uncle promised 
his support in Larra's campaign for election as diputado from Avila. Some 
details of this campaign are given in the chapter entitled El Politico (217-223) . 
Dolores' uncle worked for Larra during the election, and wrote him letters, 
some of which end with salud, pesetas y tnuchachas (218), which would seem 
to indicate friendship and the belief that the affair with Dolores had ceased. 
Corruption in the politics of that day is clearly pointed out in this chapter. 

Intimidades (224-241) is an attempt to reconstruct the intimate life of 
Larra from the documentos iniditos which Carmen de Burgos has at her dis- 
posal. Larra is presented as an agreeable dandy, and even a list of his clothes 
is given (224-226). His family life is then taken up. He cared for his chil- 
dren after the separation from his wife, and, despite the statements of Ferrer 
del Rio, was kind and even gallant to her, sending her money and asking solic- 
itously after her health (226-232). But notwithstanding this kind attitude, 
he had no intention of resuming their former relations. The following letter 
bears the same date as that of the famous article Yo y mi criado, in which 
Larra pictures his despair. Note the difference in his tone when addressing 
his wife. 



Pepita, estoy malo y no puedo salir de casa; pero como no quiero que 
vengas a ella ni que pienses que mis proyectos no son formates, te escribo para 
que sepas lo que en nuestra entrevista de hoy habia de decirte. 

Saldras de Madrid con tu nifta y la persona que Ueves en la primera dili- 
gencia que saiga para Valencia despues del 31 de Diciembre. 

Yo me encargo de tomar los asientos y pagar adelantado al conductor el 
gasto de comida y demas del viaje para que no tengas que pensar en nada, asi 
como del pasaporte, para lo cual me enviaras por escrito el nombre, apellidos 
y edad de la persona que te acompafie. 

EI dia 27 se te entregara en casa de tu tia Juana mil reales para que te 
hagas la ropa y prevenciones que necesites, y al mismo tiempo se te enviara la 
paletina y vestidos que tiene don Tomas en su poder. 

La vispera del dia que hayas de salir se te avisara de la hora y sitio; ire" 
a buscarte con un coche para dejarte en la diligencia, y te entregare mil reales 
en oro, que puedes Uevar sobre ti, y calculando que hayas de pasar en Valencia 
por lo menos Enero, Febrero y Marzo, te entregare en letras pagaderas a la 
vista, a tu llegada a Valencia, tres mil reales mas, es decir, a razon de mil 
reales al mes. 

Si expirados esos tres meses te va bien alii, se te remitira adelantado el 
siguiente trimestre, y si no te acomodase el seguir en Valencia, entonces harias 
tu gusto. 

De suerte que te pago el viaje y todos sus gastos; te pongo mil reales en 
oro el 27 en la mano, mil en oro para que Ueves contigo el dia que te marches 
y tres mil reales en letras para que lo cobres en Uegando. 

Es cuanto tengo que decirte, esperando el aviso de tu conformidad. 

Tu amigo Af. /. de Larra" (231). 

It appears that she did not take this trip, for on February 13, 1837 — the 
day he committed suicide — Larra's wife received a visit from him. This 
chapter is an excellent interpretation of the published articles and private let- 
ters of the last few months of Larra's life. Letters not before published help 
our authoress to reconstruct this period. 

El Suicidio (242-246) is the logical sequence to the preceding chapter. It 
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is the story of the last day. Larra committed suicide in the evening. The 
story is dramatically told. Briefly it is as follows: Larra, nearly overcome by 
despair due to his ill-fated love affair and to the political situation, had asked 
Dolores to come to see him; she had refused, but on the day of the suicide 
she sent him a letter saying she would come that evening. To this he replied: 

" He recibido tu carta. Gracias, gracias por todo. Me parece que si piensen 
ustedes venir, tu amiga y tu, esta noche, hablariamos y acaso seria posible con- 
venirnos. 

En este momento no se" que hacer. Estoy aburrido y no puedo resistir a la 
calumnia y a la infamia. Tuyo." 

This letter is signed with a rubrica, and appears to have been written hur- 
riedly (there is a facsimile on page 230). Larra then went out and visited 
Mesonero Romanos and talked with him about the Quevedo which they were 
to write in collaboration, appearing happy and animated (because he was to see 
Dolores that evening). His wife had been ill for some time, so he called to 
see her, and she noted that he appeared to be in unusually good spirits. He 
returned home and dressed in his best for Dolores. She came and refused 
him definitively, and by the time she was out of the house he had killed him- 
self. An interesting document is a cuartilla which was found on his desk at 
the time of his death, and is reproduced in facsimile on page 245. It contains 
the titles of articles, some of which had already been printed and are crossed 
out It seems to have been a sort of memorandum. On the sheet, written by 
an idle hand, as it were, is the name Dolores Armijo. She must have been 
much in his mind during the last days of his life. 

The chapters entitled Velatorio y entierro (247-252) and Necrologia (253- 
262) are interesting compilations and interpretations of the impressions caused 
by Larra's death. The chapter on Inventarios (263-270) gives the inventario 
judicial de sus muebles, alhajas, ropas y efectos, and includes various unpub- 
lished articles and drafts of articles, including the draft of the translation of 
Cooper's The Pilot (269). These manuscripts show that Larra was actively at 
work when he died. They also give an intimate picture of the man which it 
has been impossible to present hitherto. In the Duelo familiar (271-276) the 
grief of the family is dealt with; and the chapter Exhumaciones y hotnenaje 
pdstumos (277-286) describes recent honors paid to Larra's memory. Los 
descendientes (288-300) is a brief account of the Larra family of to-day. 

The biography proper is followed by an epilogue on El Prado by Ram6n 
G6mez de la Serna (301-380), in which are interspersed vignette descriptions 
of Larra walking, talking and living in the Prado. While interesting in itself, 
this study seems entirely out of place in the present volume. 

All students of Spanish literature are under obligations to Carmen de Burgos 
for this vivid biography of Larra. It presents a wealth of new material, which 
in the main is well handled. More of bibliography and references would have 
made the book more useful from the scholarly point of view, but such defi- 
ciencies can be easily forgiven to an author who has given us such an illumi- 
nating and sympathetic interpretation of the life and works of one of Spain's 
greatest prose writers. 
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NOTES ON FOERSTER'S EDITION OF I VAIN 



BEFORE continuing these notes beyond v. 184 I wish to 
make an addition to what is said in my previous article, p. 
248, in this Review, on the concessive clauses in Old French. I was 
reminded in reading F. J. Tanquerey's thesis (L' Evolution du 
verbe en anglo-frangais, Paris, Champion, 1915), especially by his 
note on p. 5, that it is well to distinguish between the original of 
the London Brandan manuscript and the work of the scribe who 
wrote that manuscript. Suspecting that I had not compared the 
readings of the Arsenal manuscript as published by Auracher in 
the Zs. f. toman. Phil., II, 438 ff., for my three Brandan passages 
showing quelque + noun + que + verb (my no. 4), I found on 
examination that such was the case. In no one of the three does 
this construction appear in that manuscript. For v. 360 it has 
(v. 307) : De quel perril que vus voies (an example of no. 1) ; for 
v. 976 (Arsenal 929) : Quel que peril il onques traient (no. 3) ; 
and for v. 992 (Arsenal 945) ; Quel que samblant il nus mostrat 
(no. 3). The last two cases accordingly show two more examples 
of quel que + noun with no following que before the verb, welcome 
additions to my list for this usage. It is not improbable that the 
poem in its original form really had no example of no. 4, all the 
three instances in the London manuscript being due to the scribe. 

There may be mentioned also another form of such clauses, in 
which we find quel + noun + verb ; that is, with no que at all. 



{Continued from vol. X, p. 249.) 
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This occurs in Les Merveilles de Rigomer, ed. Foerster, v. 6401 : 
De quel part li solans venist; cf . also Escoufle, 8799 : Quels mals il 
en ait puis soffert; and Godefroy, VI, 499, col. 1 : Par Vautoritei 
Rogeir eveske de Toul, en keil eveschei ces chouses seiet. 

V. 192. I do not think Foerster has proved his case as regards 
a distinction between the e from Latin I (or e) checked and that 
from Latin e checked. Cf. F. Anderson's article in this Review, 
V, 94 ff., and the remarks of Gaston Paris in Romania, XI, 
406, on the Roland form of early iei. I see no good reason 
for thinking that the pronouns ele, cele should have changed their 
early e into e while in general e remained unchanged. Perhaps 
Foerster thought of an influence of the diminutives in -ele, but 
such an influence on these pronouns seems to me improbable. 
Moreover Foerster admits other exceptions. It may be said also 
that poems in rimed couplets do not in general furnish so good 
material for study of such questions of vowel quality as do those 
in laisse form, where the same accented vowel shows in a consid- 
erable number of successive lines. Of course Foerster's opinion 
might be correct even if it has not been proved to be so. — The ex- 
planation quoted from Rechnitz in Foerster's note is identical with 
a suggestion made, I think, by one of my students some years ago 
(before the edition of 1912 came into my hands), and it seems 
quite possible. The herdsman does not know the meaning of the 
word aventure (v. 368) and he has no knowledge of precious 
stones (vv. 389 ff.). It appears that the poet indicates more 
than once the herdsman's ignorance. Chretien might have thought 
his readers would take this use of fer as another evidence of ig- 
norance, if that is the correct reading; cf. Huck in the Zs. /. ronum. 
Phil, XXXVIII, 352 ff. — 413. The meaning of c'est la fins, ex- 
plained in the glossary as "das ist sicher" and in Wb. as "das 
ist ausgemacht" (both translations are apparently due to Tobler, 
who in the note on the corresponding line in Holland's third edition, 
mentions also c'est la somme and (fest passe as having the same 
meaning), seems to be best given in English by 'that's the whole 
story/ or 'that's the long and short of it.' To be sure, a poet 
may sometimes go on for a few lines. Cf. also ce est Vestrox, 
Atre perillous, 1097, 2098, 3370. Two of these three passages 
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are cited in Godefroy, s. v. estros; in all three estrous is similarly 
used. 

425. Perciez aussi come une boz. The note says: "'durch- 
bohrt wei ein Schlauch ' sagt uns gar nichts, da die Gestalt beider 
zu verschieden ist. . . . Durchbohrt ist die Steinplatte offenbar, 
damit das daraufgegossene Wasser abfliessen kann." We may 
add that the four rubies under the stone (v. 426) raise the 
latter above the ground and so make it easier for the water to flow 
out. The comparison is certainly at first sight peculiar, but Chre- 
tien perhaps deliberately chose it as giving the picture he wanted 
better than any other comparison could have done. The last sen- 
tence quoted from Foerster may be our starting point for an at- 
tempt at explanation. Not only must we think of a perforation, 
but also, in order that the water may easily run out, of a hollowing 
of the stone (le perron crose, v. 437) so as to present the shape of 
the inside of a sort of cup or bowl. With the perforation at the 
bottom included we get in a vertical section a resemblance to the 
letter Y with a hollow stem and with its arms curved so as to be 
like the letter U. Now is not this much like the presumable shape 
of a full wineskin at and near the orifice, viewed at the moment 
when one is pouring out some of the contents ? The very unusual- 
ness of the comparison, while yet the sight may be supposed fa- 
miliar, may have made it the more effective. 

463. The note is inconsistent with the text; the former as- 
sumes tot . . . covers and speaks of tot as an adverb, adding 
"aber tot wird meist auch als Adv. angeglichen, s. zu 3894," where 
the text has qui tot sont nuef, with tot not inflected. Foers- 
ter seems to have been thinking not of his own text but of 
the MSS., for he did not accept tot . . . covers, but has in his 
first edition (1887) toz . . . covers, and in all the small editions 
tot . . . covert (both words neuter) ; that is, he has not in this 
passage treated tot distinctly as an adverb. In this connection it 
may be observed that most of the examples of tot treated as an ad- 
jective where a modern reader might expect the adverb show 
the word in the singular, and one may hesitate about the rule for 
the plural. Beyer's Berlin dissertation, Ueber den Gebrauch von 
"tout" im Alt' und Neufranzdsischen, says at p. 17: "Das Nfr. 
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liebt eben tout im Plural in der Bedeutung ' ganz ' nicht, da leicht 
Zweideutigkeiten entstehen konnen, indem tons, toutes die Bedeut- 
ung ' alle ' vorbehalten ist . . . nur in Fallen wie : elles sont toutes 
rouges u. s. w., wie gesagt . . . uberlasst [man] es dem Zusam- 
menhang, den Sinn des toutes zu zeigen." But the ambiguity was 
apparently not always avoided in Old French. Beyer has a foot- 
note (p. 9) to the example "entre moy et monsignour Erart tuit 
arme alames" (from Joinville), which reads: "In diesen Fallen 
hat also tout im Plural die Bedeutung 'ganz' . . . bewahrt. . . . 
Naturlich kann il sont tuit arme auch heissen: sie sind alle be- 
waffnet." Perhaps one reason for very few clear plural instances 
of inflected tout and not the adverb we might expect, is that in 
most cases the meaning "all of them" is quite satisfactory, and 
so nobody thinks of assigning the meaning " entirely " to the word, 
though it might really be ambiguous. Tobler, in his Verm. Beitr. 
I, 2d ed., p. 84, n. (in the first edition, pp. 69, 70), mentioned 
disapprovingly Gaston Paris's failure to follow him in inflecting 
tout in certain places in the Alexis; but all these (three of them 
have the plural) were put in agreement with Tobler's rule in the 
edition of 1903. Foerster, however, prints, as noticed above, in 
Ivain, v. 3894, cez murs, qui tot sont nuef, while in all his editions 
before 1912 he had in this line tuit; cf. also v. 827 {les escuz [two 
only] dehachiez toz, with toz in rime), 6061 {qui tot [two only] 
sont suen), 61 51 (li hauberc [two only] tot desmaillie) . As to 
ambiguity in the plural, it is hardly more than technically such; 
for the sense it would rarely have any great importance. 

510. In the glossary mestier with the meaning "service," 
"utility" is not given, but in this passage die is certainly subject 
and mestier object (eiist here is not impersonal), and the meaning 
is clearly "aid of people or arms or wall would have done no 
good," "would have had no effect," and the translation in the 
first part of the note is correct. But the note adds after a few 
words : " hier : die m'a mestier ' die Hilf e hab* ich notig/ " which 
is wrong, as would have been still plainer if Foerster had not 
omitted the negative. In Wb. the sense here needed for mestier 
is indeed given, but for this passage (under the phrase avoir mestier 
de, so that it looks as if Foerster connected mestier with De jant, 
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etc., in v. 511, while in reality it is ate De jant, etc.) the meaning 
ascribed to the word is " need," as it is also for v. 204, where that 
meaning is correct. This implies that the meaning of vv. 510-11 
is "there would have been no need of people or arms or wall." 
This is not the meaning, and that understanding would require 
mestier ne m'eiist (impers.) d'c&e, just as in v. 204 the phrase is 
mestier auoie d'ostel. Just as the note is inconsistent, so is the 
article mestier in Wb. inconsistent, for it also gives a few lines be- 
low " (i) a m. [i. e., mestier] es hilft, niitzt, fruchtet, gilt," with a 
reference to 510 as well as to several other passages. This at 
least suggests the right meaning, but it seems to make eiist im- 
personal, which is, I think, impossible here. Cf. the Conte del 
Graal, ed. Baist, w. 1553-54: Tex choses . . . Qu'a besoing mes- 
tier li eussent; Brut, 10347: Onques hiaumes n'i ot mestier, Ne 
li haubers que il ot chier; Roman des Sept Sages, ed. Keller, 1663 : 
Sor [=S'or] ne li puet [the subject is the sage " Ausire"] avoir 
mestier; Troie, ed. Constans, 5839 : Tis sens lor avra grant mes- 
tier; 6444: Ci nos porreiz aveir mestier; 8924-25: De tel chose 
si' est entremis Que li avra mestier ancui (cf. for the sense 9100 ff.) ; 
9107-08: // riavra mais hui destorbier, La ou li puisse aveir mes- 
tier; also avoir ues in Troie 6395-96: Es murs de marbre e es 
portaus Vos avront ues pierres e paus. 

782. In this line one may perhaps, since the prefix re- simply 
means repetition of the action of the verb and neither subject nor 
object need be the same as before, instead of translating by "he 
(Ivain) in his turn (Calogrenant having previously seen her) saw 
in the girl more of san and biaute than Calogrenant had told of," 
suppose, referring to 779-80, where Ivain trova el vavassor more 
of bien and onor than had been told him, that the poet went on as 
if he had said vit instead of trova (the sense is essentially the same). 
The meaning then would be: "and he also {re-) saw, in the 
girl this time, much more of san and biaute ," etc. If one chooses 
to accept this interpretation, which I merely suggest without urg- 
ing it, then the object is changed and also the place (here a person) 
in which the object is seen. Cf . also my notes below on vv. 4084, 
4694, 6054. The reference in the note to v. 1877 is no longer 
correct, since the reading there in the edition of 1912 is reman- 
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drai, " I shall remain," and not remandercd, " I shall in my turn, 
for my part, summon," as it was in all Foerster* s earlier editions, 
and the note on v. 1877 is retained unchanged from the edition of 
1906. — 859 (toz jorz). Since the meaning "all days" was cer- 
tainly not felt, the fight of Ivain with Esclados not lasting even 
the whole of one day, it might seem better to print the two words 
as one, even if both do show the accus. pi. form. 

887. Et si ne te par puet ataindre, "and yet he cannot quite 
reach him." Since le, the unstressed personal pronoun, cannot 
properly be separated from the following finite verb by anything 
but another unstressed pronoun or adverb, such as me, en, i, it 
appears that par puet should be printed as one word ; that is, it is 
a compound. That the emphasizing par goes with puet rather 
than with ataindre is not surprising nor illogical, and one may 
compare the common use of the inseparable prefix re- with the 
auxiliary instead of with the past participle, as in ra une donee, 
4216, or la dame rest fors issue, 2359. A similar case is in v. 
1478: Et ce me par a acore; cf. the variant readings of the manu- 
scripts, as also for other examples mentioned here. If in Ro- 
land, 3331, the reading % par ad is otherwise correct, it seems that 
parad in one word is preferable to par ad. Cf., further, the fol- 
lowing passages: Coronement Loo'is, 1932, var. of B: Vers les 
glotons se par fesoit si fier; Dolopathos, ed. Brunet and Montaiglon, 
3989 (p. 138) : Moult en per a li rois grant joie; 4455 (p. 154) : 
Ce li par jet (var. c. /. par fait) ; 4547 (p. 157) : Ce li par destraint 
durement (cf. 3970, p. 137: Tant la perdestraint [in one word] 
durement, and the variant Trop par la destraint) ; and 6937 (p. 
239) : Moult me par ainme loialmant; Rigomer, ed. Foerster, 802 : 
M out i par avoit biele cose; Lancelot, ed. Foerster, 6508 : Certes, 
trop i par demorez; Graal, ed. 2 Baist, 3727 : Ne il ne me par vialt 
ocirre; Eneas, 3813: a merveille par en [var. en par] fu liez; and 
9953 : Molt par i a [var. i par a] estrange chose; also Godef roy, 
s. v. 2 par. Another example (ains c'on le par essiave, Jeu de la 
Feuillce, ed. Langlois, v. 942) I find in Foulet's Petite Syntaxe, 
§352 (Classiques franqais du moyen age, no. 21); see also the 
editor's note, which suggests paresseue. Here, too, may be noted 
par with the past participle and not with the auxiliary, as in Rigo- 
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mer, 14538: Dont cwroit il le profesie Par asomee et acomplie; 1 
and 15588: fu par issus; and in Ivain, var. of 1478. In such cases 
it seems best to print as one word. Doubtless a little search would 
show several other passages, which would indicate that not all 
such cases are to be corrected by changing the position of par. 
On the other hand, the regular position of par when it is a separate 
word is of course common enough; as in Marie's Eliduc, 319: 
Mult par se tient; A mad as et Idoine, 834 : Mult par li desplaist; 
1 143: Mult par i a; 1191 : Tant par le baise; Ipomedon, 3288: 
Mut par i meine; Dolopathos, 2727: Moult par i fu grant I'as- 
semblee; and other passages in Godefroy; also Eneas, 3813, 6581, 
6983, 9953; Thebes, 9661; Thomas, Tristan, ed. Bedier, 2375; 
etc. In some of the cases above, where par appears to be in com- 
position, the frequency of par as a strengthening adverb immedi- 
ately before a finite verb perhaps caused confusion with verbs 
really compounded with par. 

965. It seems not absolutely necessary to say "man vermisst 
estoient bei meisieres paint cs les meisieres may be taken as equiva- 
lent to an adjective meaning " with the walls painted " ; cf . Erec, 
3697 : La sele mise et anfrene U [i. e., le cheval] a uns escuiiers 
amene. — 11 12. The note refers to 1288 (fenestre petite) and 
1 5 16 (fenestre), and mentions the door by which Lunete had come, 
as if they contradicted this line. But the contradiction, if real, is 
much nearer. It is, however, more apparent than real. The prac- 
tice of putting a comma before a relative clause is perhaps the ex- 
planation of the difficulty Foerster seems to have felt. If we take 
v. 1 1 13 as a restrictive relative clause the contradiction disappears 
(cf. also 1106-07: Mais onques antre aus riorent oel Don mon 
seignor Yvain ve'issent, where Foerster puts a comma after oel). 
The language used almost suggests that there was at least one door 
or window; it does not say there was none at all. In almost the 
next lines indeed (11 17-18) — which Foerster's note does not 
mention — it is said that the windows were grated (ferrees) and 
that the doors were shut as soon as the fleeing knight had passed. 
We may suppose, as to the door by which Lunete entered, that the 
searchers thought there was good reason for feeling sure that Ivain 

1 Foerster gives the manuscript reading as Parasomie. Should the par be 
understood as going with both participles? 
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could not have escaped by that means. — 1227. The note seems to 
say that qu' here is really quoi with oi elided before the vowel in 
the following word ("ist vor Vokal apostrophirtes quoi, da nach 
der Prap. stets die betonte Form (quoi) stehn muss/' etc.). But 
the pronoun form que after a preposition is not only known in 
Old French, but it can scarcely be called rare. It is enough to 
refer to Tobler's Versbau, 5th ed., pp. 61, 62, 151-52 (notice 
the example with pour ke in rime), and to his Vermischte Beitrdge, 
I, 2d ed., p. 164. Foerster himself has in Wb., s. v. qui, "nach prp. 
quoi que z. B. a quoi (u. que) que il tort " ; and in Rigomer, v. 1 1 1 1 1 : 
Et vos [possess, pron.] sire por que ce fait? — 1277-78. Qu'il 
vossist qu'il fussent tuit ars, Si li eiist coste mil mars. The Wb. 
translates si here by wenn auch. It seems to me that the proper 
function of a dictionary and of notes when a possibly unclear pas- 
sage is concerned is rather to explain the idiomatic construction 
than to give a mere translation which expresses the thought in a 
different way. Of course Foerster knew perfectly well that si 
here does not really mean "if" or "even if." If a translation is 
to be given in this case I think "and even" would be better. A 
reference to Tobler's note on line 158 of Li Dis dou vrai aniel 
might have been given. — Et la plaie d' Amors. Since the last word 
is printed with a capital letter it seems to mean amor personified, 
and so should be singular accusative, but neither vocabulary nor 
Wb. recognizes such a form for that case and number. One 
naturally asks how Foerster understood the word in this line. — 
I 397- The note explains de honte as meaning " zu ihrer Schande," 
which is incorrect. The Wb., under de, 9, is essentially right, but 
it refers under honte to the note in the small edition, without adding 
or substituting a reference to the preposition, as should have been 
done. 

1530. I am inclined to prefer taking this as an independent 
clause, "and yet (in that case) he would have been quite safe in 
going away," instead of understanding it as dependent after se, 
"if," as is the preceding clause. Foerster thought it dependent, 
translating by "und er ungefahrdet hatte fortgehen konnen." It 
may be noted that there is no et before si at the beginning of 1530, 
while there is an et before si li perdonast in 1528, connecting it 
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with the preceding se . . . li perdonast. — 1877. See the last sen- 
tence in my note on v. 782. I add here that the glossary keeps 
the former entry for remander with its reference to this line, and 
does not mention this passage under remenoir, but the Wb. has 
made the proper corrections. — 1891 (cf. also 1937). Perhaps the 
explanation for some of the cases of hiatus not inferquently, but 
by no means always (cf. 1979, 21 17) found before et is that 
there was a pause, a rhetorical pause, meant to bring out more 
effectively what is added with et. 

In the lines that follow the poet tells of the hasty marriage of 
Laudine to Ivain, the man who has so recently killed her former 
husband, of which fact she is well aware, and some of these lines 
show a remarkable resemblance to what is told in the Thebes ro- 
mance of the marriage of Oedipus to his mother. Further, Chre- 
tien tells of the coming of Arthur and his knights, of the leave- 
taking of Ivain to go tourneying with Gauvain, after having ob- 
tained Laudine's consent, a consent given with the explicit warning 
that if he does not return within a specified time — and she makes 
sure that he can return in time if he really wishes to do so — her love 
will turn to hate, of his remembering that he has long outstayed his 
leave, of the coming of her messenger, who denounces him as faith- 
less, and of his resulting madness. 

It is not my intention to discuss all the arguments that have 
dealt with these features of the poem ; it may be assumed that they 
are in general sufficiently known to all concerned. But a few 
considerations, as it seems to me, have either not been noticed or 
have not been duly emphasized. With regard to the Roman de 
Thebes as Chretien's source for the sudden marriage to Ivain, it 
may be said that, just as the essentially cynical character of the 
Matron of Ephesus story could be used as an argument against that 
story as the poet's source, so there is a similar argument that may 
tell somewhat against taking the Roman de Thebes as the source 
consciously used by him. The story of Oedipus, who killed his 
father and married his mother, contains incest as an essential fea- 
ture, and it would seem that if Chretien's account were really based 
on that part of the Thebes, he would have taken special pains to 
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cover up his tracks, avoiding any close verbal resemblances, so that 
his readers might not be reminded of that story ; he would not wish 
his chief female character, who marries his hero, to be even re- 
motely connected with the thought of incest. Nobody can be sur- 
prised if incest gets attached to such a legend as that of Judas 
Iscariot, but in an Arthurian romance the deliberate or unconcealed 
allusion to such a thing in connection with the chief characters 
would be somewhat surprising. 

If Laudine is accused of being fickle, palliating circumstances 
at least can certainly be pleaded, as has been shown by others. 
After the warning she has given I vain she may well suppose, the 
time allowed him having long passed by, that he has deliberately 
deserted her, and that she is a woman scorned. We can understand 
her feelings, and her steadfast refusal to have anything more to do 
with him does not exactly indicate a fickle disposition. It requires 
a vow on holy relics, taken without knowledge on her part of what 
it involves, a vow which causes what may be called a conflict of 
duties, to bring about a reconciliation. To the modern reader, and 
perhaps to some mediaeval readers as well, it is not a reconciliation 
that gives much promise of permanence. It may, or rather it 
should be, added that the poet makes Ivain recognize that his con- 
duct toward Laudine has not been honorable ("que covant tnanti 
li avoit" ; v. 2700), and that he has brought his punishment on him- 
self. His fault is not simply forget fulness, that is only a palliation 
of it ; it was his duty to remember, and instead he broke his prom- 
ise. In all this I am not considering the question whether she was 
originally a Celtic fairy or not, but only looking at the story as 
Chretien tells it. That he goes mad is doubtless, in Chretien's 
mind (so at least it seems to me), mainly caused by disappointed 
love, but, as the poet clearly shows, — notice how he makes Ivain 
admit more than once that it is his own fault if he suffers, — another 
cause for it may have existed, his recognition of the seriousness 
of his offense against honor. Later, as Chretien tells the tale, he 
keeps his appointment made with Lunete to fight as her champion 
with three opponents at once, and this after having just fought an- 
other terrible fight, which almost prevents him from arriving in 
time. He is successful through the aid, given, it is true, without 
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his consent, of his lion, and thus — such may have been Chretien's 
thought — redeems his character as an honorable knight. I say 
"may have been," for this interpretation does not seem to me 
absolutely certain. 

Gaston Paris, in his article Sur Amadas et Idoine contributed 
to An English Miscellany presented to Dr. Furnivall (I quote from 
pp. 334-5 of his Melanges de litterature frangaise du moyen age) , 
makes the remark that the Amadas " a notamment l'honneur d'avoir 
introduit dans la poesie, a peu pres en meme temps que Chretien de 
Troies [whom the author does not seem to have known ; so Paris 
says in a foot-note; cf., however, Warren in Mod. Lang. Notes, 
XIII, coll. 343-44], le motif de la folie ou tombe le heros sous l'em- 
pire d'un chagrin d'amour." It will be remembered that Paris on 
the basis of a comparison with the Gottingen fragments of the 
poem concluded that the Paris manuscript of Amadas was a revision 
into continental French of an Anglo-Norman Amadas; and in this 
opinion Foerster concurred ; see Zs. f. rom. Phil., XXXVIII, 108-9. 
Foerster derived the madness of Ivain from the Tristan (Introd. 
to Ivain, pp. xlviii, xlix; Wb., pp. 1 22^-3* ), but without specifying 
just where he found such a case of madness as Ivain's. The 
feigned madness of Tristan (in La Folie Tristan) seems hardly 
possible as Chretien's source, and Tristan's behavior at that time 
is very different from that of Ivain. The madness of Tristan in the 
prose Tristan, ed. Loseth, §80-104, seems too late an addition to 
the story to have been Chretien's source; more probably it is itself 
derived from him. 

2 795 (cf . 3532) . De lui, qui joie s'est tolue. The long note is an 
attempt to defend this ungrammatical reading. The example Qui 
bien s'en ert (or est) garde donee (see Baist's second edition of the 
Grail poem, v. 1429), to which I may add Ami et Amile, 2146 
(Tex ne s'en est garde donee) is not a perfectly parallel case; in 
both these lines garde immediately precedes the past participle and 
separates it from the auxiliary (est or ert) of the reflexive verb, 
so that the phenomenon commonly called attraction at once suggests 
itself as the natural explanation of the incorrect gender of the par- 
ticiple. But in Ivain, 2795 and 3532, s'est immediately precedes 
tolue and stands between it and the supposed object joie, and ac- 
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cordingly attraction of the participle to the feminine form is not 
easy to understand. The slight change of qui to cui (one of 
Tobler's suggestions), qui often occurring in manuscripts for older 
cui, so that joie becomes the subject, makes the line entirely correct. 
Foerster seems to cling to qui as the subject in 2795 and 3532 
because he wishes to emphasize the fact that Ivain has brought all 
his trouble on himself. If this seems best, then s'est can be changed 
to s?a, as Tobler preferred. Still Chretien has already expressed 
this idea; cf. 2790-92, to say nothing of 2695-2703, and Ivain 
repeats his blame of himself in 3528 ff. In his monologue begin- 
ning with v. 3531 and ending with v. 3562 attention should be di- 
rected not only to v. 3532, but also to 3554 (De tnoi s'est la joie 
estrangiee), where joie is unmistakably the subject, and perhaps 
also to 3561 (Et qui ce pert par son mesfet). The note fails to 
show that the use of avoir as the auxiliary for reflexive verbs is 
dialectal only. 

2835. Et si fist il, tres bien le sot. In the note is said that "fist 
ersetzt das vorausgehende n'avoit mie le son tot; also : 'und [Ivain] 
war wirklich geek, das wusste der Einsiedel wohl.' " But the real 
sense has been missed; not Ivain but the hermit is the subject of 
fist, and fist il points back two lines, not one only. The three lines 
are: 



The tense of fist makes this sense the natural one, not to say the 
only possible one. — 3942. De la pitie, que il Van prant. In the note 
we read (i que ist Akkus., abhangig von pitii" A reference might 
have been made for this remarkable construction to the Zs. /. rom. 
Phil, XX, 40. The reference there made to Foerster's note is to 
the note in the first (the large) edition. Perhaps the key to the 
construction is to be found in il before a consonant in the next word 
pronounced as i, hence qui misunderstood as qu'il. 

4084. The re- in retient (an grant destresce le retient) per- 
haps here means "likewise." In the preceding lines there is no 
tenir but the thought is that the appeals of the pucele keep him in 



Bien pot savoir sanz nul redot, 
Qu'il n'avoit mie le san tot ; 
Et si fist il, tres bien le sot. 
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distress; cf. also 782, 4336, 4548, 4562, 4694, 6054.— 4336. Here 
too, with regard to the prefix re- in rehet, we notice that the simple 
hair does not occur in the preceding lines, which say that God and 
the right will be on his side, and he has great trust in them. One 
looks for a repetition of that idea with reference to the lion. 
What we get is re- with hair and a negative, which is an effective 
way of saying with a touch of humor that he trusts not only God 
and the justice of his cause to help him, but his lion also : " and 
he does not hate his lion either." It is like "trust in God and' 
keep your powder dry." — 4548. Et lui reblescent. The verb here 
means clearly, I think, in view of the next lines (Quant mes sire 
Yvains voit blecie Son lion, etc.) not "wieder verwunden," as in 
glossary and Wb., but "they wound him (the lion, emphatic) too" 
(re-), as well as Ivain, who (4563) avoit el cors mainte plaie. 
The lion has not been wounded before v. 4548, but his wounds are 
mentioned in v. 4559. — 4694. Et de ce mout bien se repruevent. 
Here both glossary and Wb. miss the exact meaning. The verb 
is a French compound of prover in which re- has the meaning 
"again," "likewise," and is to be distinguished from reprover, 
"to reprove" or "reproach," which is Lat. *reprobare (no. 7228 
in Meyer-Lubke's Roman. Etym. Wb.). Foerster's definition is 
" sich erproben," " sich erweisen " for this passage, which is rather 
a meaning of the simple verb prover used reflexively. As they 
have already shown themselves, so in this also (de ce re-) they 
now show (approve) themselves well, namely, in that they put his 
lion with him. True, the simple prover with the reflexive pronoun 
has not been used of their previous conduct, but the sense is there 
(4675-93) if the word is not. — 5262. An mat eiir i venist ill This 
line certainly needed an explanation in the notes or the glossary 
or the Wb.; or at least a reference to Gaspary in thq Zs. f. rom. 
Phil., VIII, 573-76. It means "would that he had not come!" — 
5847. Near the end of the note two words have dropped out 
which were in the previous edition and which are needed for 
the sense. I enclose them in brackets: "so das sie [, wie] es 
Z. 5845 ausdriicklich [heisst]," etc. 

5916. Foerster's reason for objecting to the sense "List an- 
wenden," "betriigen" is that there is no List or Betrug either in 
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the previous conduct of the elder sister or in her attempt at this 
moment to induce Arthur not to wait longer for the younger sister 
to arrive with her champion. But surely trickery may safely be 
assumed on her part. May not her hurried journey to Arthur's 
court to get there before the other sister could do so, and her suc- 
cessful attempt to secure Gauvain as her champion — to whom she 
certainly cannot have told the whole truth — be called trickery and 
deceit? Cf. vv. 4714 ff. And if she now says in effect to Ar- 
thur : " The time is so nearly up that it is plain my sister will not 
arrive until too late. You may as well decide the case at once in 
my favor," — is not that also trickery? Arthur, who, it has just 
been said (vv. 5909 ff.), knew that she was guilty in the case, 
may well enough be represented by the poet as intimating that he 
sees through her trickery. He cannot say in advance of the test 
that he knows her to be in the wrong, but his language may hint 
at his knowledge. The reference in the note should be to Romania, 
XXI, 407 (not 207) ff. — 6054. Again the prefix re- in a use 
which is clear enough. Love is quite blind (t. e., does not see 
at all and Hate does not see anything either (re- in ne revoit 
goute) ; cf. on 782, 4084, above. — 61 14. In the note the letter P 
(designating a manuscript) is omitted after gegen. — Si. instead of 
Que (Qu') = "denn" Foerster thought would not fit here. It 
might, however, stand if understood to mean "and yet," as is 
often the case. — 6579. The period at the end of this line is pre- 
sumably a misprint for a comma, which was in the first edition. — 
6639. Foerster's text here has el = ele, this being apparently the 
only place in Chretien where he has allowed this form of the femi- 
nine pronoun to stand. He does, to be sure, suggest a reading, based 
on the Vatican manuscript, which avoids el and makes the line 
begin with the dative li, apparently proclitic; cf. also 6631, and, 
for i, 6132. Double forms of inflection have been noted by Foer- 
ster for Chretien (cf. Wb., pp. 210* ff.). In this connection one 
may well take account, as a possible factor, of the influence of a 
poet's reading in the work of other writers, an influence which 
might also extend to the vocabulary. 

6681. It seems desirable to read, instead of Comant? Me que- 
riiez vos, either Comant? Moi, etc., or Comant? Queriies me vos, 
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in order to avoid beginning a sentence with the unstressed me. 
The former was urged by Mussafia, as the note says ; the latter is 
the reading of the manuscript followed by Holland (queries me 
v.). Could we perhaps explain me before queriiez as due to scribes 
who carelessly took Comant as in the same sentence with queriiez 
and so changed an original queriiez me to me queriiez? In his 
note on the line Foerster observes that in v. 1764 all the manu- 
scripts have Feis le tu, except the late M, which reads Le feis tu. 
It is noteworthy that Foerster prints in Cligte, 5214 Fu il i, and not 
Fui il, which is evidently meant in one manuscript given by him as 
having Fui il. I do not say that Fu il i (with enclitic il; cf. Tobler, 
Verm. Beitr., II, 2d ed., p. 94, and his reference to A. Schulze, 
Der altfrz. direkte Fragesatz, p. 226) is wrong, but this order of 
the words is not usual. For Chretien cf. Erec, 1790, 5380, 5423; 
Guill. d'Angleterre, 1241, 2384. — 671 1. The note says that "Ivain 
hat diese seine Rechtsschulden oftmal getilgt." But the words 
of the text are said by Ivain to Lunete, not by her to him. — 6714. 
Naie. There seems to be some confusion in the note between naie 
and nenil. In the edition of 1906 the wording was clear. 

6814-18. I cannot agree with all that Foerster says on these 
lines in his introduction, pp. xv, xvi, and in Wb., pp. 96*, 97*. 
I see no sufficient reason why these lines cannot be taken as an 
indication of the source, nor why. they cannot be taken literally. 
They do not say nor do they imply, if we assume that they do re- 
fer to the source, that everything in the 6813 lines that precede 
was found in that source by Chretien, rather they say that he has 
put in everything that he did find there (he never heard more 
told, and no one will ever hear more told that is true). He may 
himself have made additions, and his additions may well enough 
have amounted to thousands of lines. Moreover, plus in these 
closing lines might be taken to refer to Ivain's life after the recon- 
ciliation. The meaning then would be that he has told all there was 
to tell up to the point where his poem ends and no one can tell 
what happened afterwards. The earlier conte need not have been 
an oral one only ; it may have been what we should call a lai. 

If such an earlier poem existed it was not necessarily the work 
of a good poet; indeed, when a new subject is introduced into any 
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literature the first work cannot be expected to be a masterpiece. 
Chretien's much superior poem may easily have caused the earlier 
work or works to sink rapidly into oblivion. Is it not also possible 
that he retained in his own finished work the skeleton plot of some 
such earlier prduction with incidents, some of them unessential or 
unimportant, in the same order for the most part, though with 
numerous insertions and with alterations of details? More than 
this, may he not even have done somewhat as Luigi Pulci did in 
his Morgante, retaining to some extent the exact phraseology of 
his in general far inferior predecessor? The loss of such earlier 
verse is to be regretted, just as the loss of possible earlier stages 
of the story of Roland in verse (cf. Bedier, Legendes Epiques, III, 
410-11) is to be regretted, not so much on account of any supposed 
high literary quality of what is lost as because we might then get 
more light than we now have on an early period of French lit- 
erature. 

But the question of the immediate or ultimate source of Ivain 
is not one which I here mean to discuss in detail. For the former 
what has just been said may suffice; for the latter I will only say 
that the view of Professor A. C. L. Brown, essentially as set forth 
in vol. VIII of the (Harvard) Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Literature, seems to me more probable than any other theory thus 
far proposed for approximately half of Ivain, somewhat more 
than the first three thousand lines. 

The chief interest for me just now lies in the meaning of the 
work of Chretien, the question how he himself conceived it, and 
how he meant or expected it to be understood by his readers. 
Stated in this way the problem is perhaps incapable of a com- 
pletely satisfactory solution, even if we leave out of account as im- 
probable any possible hidden or esoteric sense, known perhaps only 
to the author himself. But it is well to set it clearly before our- 
selves, and we can see something of the way to try to solve it. 
The first step plainly is to read the poems without any precon- 
ceived notions as to what the right solution is, and then to bring 
to bear on them what we know and what is most probable about 
the circumstances under which Chretien wrote each poem. Of 
some of the influences that possibly acted on him we are necessarily 
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ignorant, and we must clearly recognize what we can and what we 
cannot be reasonably sure of. No one can tell how the author's 
mind reacted to the various possible influences, and in so far as a 
knowledge of his mental processes is concerned our inferences or 
conjectures can never be quite certain. It is not meant that we 
must never draw such inferences, but we must not confuse proba- 
bility, and still less bare possibility, with certainty. 

This need of caution once recognized, one important guiding 
principle immediately suggests itself. We shall naturally accept 
as fact what the poet tells us of the acts and thoughts of his char- 
acters, as long as it is not plainly contradicted by something else 
that he tells us (a thing not to be expected at all), and we may 
have to distinguish sometimes between what he tells his readers and 
what he puts in the mouth of some one or more of his characters, 
who may not know all that he makes known to his readers; what 
he tells us ought to be truth, but what they are represented as say- 
ing or thinking may be error. Certain inferences may be forced or 
all but forced on us by the poet, and then the convincing verse or 
verses ought to be quoted or the necessary reference given, and 
the inferences may not all be convincing to every critic. 

An example or two may indicate the kind of inference some- 
times drawn which I do not find justified. Any reader can doubt- 
less think of others. Foerster, in his Einleitung to Ivain, p. xlix 
(Wb., p. 123*), speaks of "die Dankbarkeit des Lowen, [die] ins 
beste Licht gestellt werden soil, der gewollte Gegensatz zwischen 
der vergesslichen Witwe und dem gedenkenden, nie vergessenden 
dankbaren Lowen — ein Tier also edler als das Schonheitsidol ! " I 
do not think it is at all certain that this contrast was intended. Or, 
again, in Ivain, Einleitung j p. xxxii, n. 1 (Lunete's trickery which 
brings about the reconciliation is under discussion) : " Aber ist es 
wirklich eine Tauschung Laudinens? Aeusserlich, dem Wortlaut 
nach sicherlich; aber man iiberlege sich nur mal den Schluss mit 
der Annahme, dass Laudine die ganze Politik ihrer Zofe wohl 
durchschaut, mit dieser Losung im Grunde genommen einverstan- 
den ist und nur infolge ihres Stolzes und der friiheren Verurteil- 
ung ihres Gatten diesen Schein aufrecht erhalt, um nicht den 
Glauben zu erwecken, dass sie nachgegeben habe." In Wb. this 
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note does not appear at the corresponding place, and it will be 
observed that in the words here quoted only a suggestion is offered 
and no assertion is made that such an Annahme would be correct. 
No objection need be made to this. 

There is a very interesting article by Professor Kiichler in vol. 
XL of the Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, entitled "Ueber 
den sentimentalen Gehalt der Haupthandlung in Crestiens 'Erec* 
und ' Ivain.' " The author sees in Ivain much clear evidence that 
the poet is treating his subject in a spirit of comedy, not taking 
too seriously the perilous adventures of his hero. He writes, for 
instance (p. 93) : " Vergessen wir nicht, dass uns die Luft eines 
Salonlustspiels umfangt." This, if taken as applicable to the tone 
of the whole poem, seems to me to be going rather too far. Cer- 
tain it is, I think, that Chretien had a sense of humor, and it ap- 
appears in a number of scenes in Ivain in a way found in no other 
work of his that we possess. And this itself makes me somewhat 
hesitate to believe that humor pervades the whole treatment of the 
poet's subject in Ivain. I am rather inclined to assume a comic 
intent only when his language makes it unmistakable, or when he 
gives at least a pretty strong hint that he expects his readers to 
appreciate the humor of the situation. 

With much that Kiichler says I am in agreement, and I am not 
sure that he is in any of his instances of humor in Ivain really 
wrong. I accept, for instance, the words (p. 83) : " Dass man . . . 
seine [Chretien's] Romane allzu einseitig als Thesenromane bezeich- 
net hat." So, too (p. 95) : "Es handelt sich nicht um Lauterung." 
Or (p. 98) : " Schuld und Verzeihung des Ivain, das ist der senti- 
mentale Kern . . . wie Schuld und Verzeihung der Enide der 
Kern des Erec-Romans ist. Im Erec verzeiht der Mann, im Ivain 
die Frau, weil im Erec die Frau die Schuld hat, im Ivain der 
Mann." But my understanding of Enide's fault is not the same 
as his. 1 

1 Here may be placed a few lines from Erec et Enide, vv. 4637 ff., which 
might have been quoted in my article on the cause of Erec*s treatment of Enide 
(in this Review, V, 115 ff.). I italicize certain words which indicate that the 
poet here makes Enide see in her use of the words con mar i fus (v. 2507) 
the cause of all her and Erec's troubles. I put a dash instead of Foerster's 
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One of the clearest cases of intended comic effect is when Ivain 
is brought by Lunete into Laudine's chamber and he dares not 
say a word until Luriete "par le braz le sache" and tells him not 
to be afraid that her lady will bite him. Also may be noticed the 
lines that tell how Ivain cuts off a piece of the lion's tail, but not 
more than is necessary, how the lion weeps and shows gratitude 
and submissiveness (vv. 3382-3401), and afterwards tries to kill 
himself with Ivain's sword in his grief at the hero's supposed 
death. Some exaggerated account of the lion's gratitude may con- 
ceivably have existed in Chretien's immediate source, it is true. 
And there are doubtless other passages where a comic element may 
well be present and intended by the poet. Perhaps Kuchler has not 
always sufficiently allowed for the possibility that a comic effect 
was not intended, or that not so much was intended as he thinks. 

So keen an observer of human nature, especially as influenced 
by the passion of love, as Chretien was, may be expected to notice 
actions or feelings caused by different and more or less incon- 
gruous appeals to the emotions. An illustration is furnished by 
his account of what is said and done when Lunete is on the point 
of being burned alive. The passage concerned is vv. 4357-88. 
Ivain has great pity when he sees and hears "les povres dames, 
qui feisoient Mout tres grant duel," and who express. their feelings 

period, after v. 4643, as it is evident that she suddenly breaks off her praises 
of Erec, whom she supposes to be dead, when she realizes that she has inad- 
vertently just used the same mortel parole antoschiee. It will be noticed that 
she does not refer to anything said in her explanatory speech (vv. 2540-75) or 
to any words— such as orguel— used by her in w. 2589-2610. The lines of her 
monologue before v. 2507 (2496 ff.) may be compared with those which I now 
quote : — 

" HaT," f et ele, " con mar fus, 
Sire I cuit parauz n'estoit nus; 
Qu' an toi s'estoit biautez miree, 
Proesce s'i iert esprovee, 
Savoirs t'avoit son cuer done\ 
Largesce t'avoit corone, 
Cele sanz cui nus n'a grant pris — 
Mes qu'ai je dit? Trop ai mespris, 
Qui la parole ai maintenue, 
Don mes sire a mort receue, 
La mortel parole antoschiee, 
Qui me doit estre reprochiee; 
Et je reconois et otroi, 
Que nus n'i a coupes fors moi, 
Je sole an doi estre blasmee." 
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(vv. 4361 ff.) at the impending fate of their "si buene amie," who 
has interceded with their mistress to give them " ses robes veires " ; 
no one will in future do so, they say; every one is for himself 
instead of being ready to help others. Ivain hears their "com- 
plaintes, Qui n'estoient fausses ne faintes," so Chretien says. The 
first feeling in the reader's mind may well be that the poet is bring- 
ing out with telling effect one of Lunete's admirable qualities by 
making them praise her kindheartedness. We need not question 
their pity and sympathy. But he makes them stress the hard con- 
ditions of life which they anticipate for themselves after her death. 
This is entirely natural, but it makes us see that some selfish consid- 
erations were one cause of their sorrow over her doom. This I 
too think was intended by Chretien. But I do not feel at all sure 
that he meant to suggest that they were concerned more about 
themselves than about her, and still less do I feel that their grief 
was in his thought purely selfish. 

On one passage in Erec I disagree entirely with Kiichler. It 
is the one beginning with v. 2540, containing Enide's speech and the 
first lines (2576-77) of Erec's answer to it. These last lines he 
takes to be ironical. I think they are not, and my reasons are suffi- 
ciently set forth in my previous article mentioned in the footnote 
above. A few words, however, may be devoted to her speech pre- 
ceding those lines, a speech which in that article it did not seem 
necessary to discuss fully. His words (p. 87 of his article) seem 
to me to contain an inference not warranted by the text. He thinks 
that Enide uses to Erec "stolze, hochmiitige Worte," and, if I 
have understood him correctly, that she says to him in substance, 
" Durch dein Verhalten bringst du mich in Unehre." This under- 
standing possibly depends on a mistaken interpretation of vv. 
2558-60. Her whole speech seems to me skilfully constructed by 
Chretien so as to forestall any idea on Erec's part that her opinion 
of him may be like that of his detractors. The words she uses put 
her distinctly on his side as against them; she suffers on his ac- 
count (2556-58), and her suffering is increased by their accusation 
of herself as having caused his blameworthy conduct (2559-65). 
If she is brought into disrepute, it is done, according to her words, 
not by him but by them. She does not direct on her own account 
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any reproach whatever against him. Over and over again (2544, 
2553> 2 555> 2 S58, 2562, 2569) she says that his people are saying 
hard things of him. She herself has not a word of blame for 
him. The facts that she tells him do indeed, if he accepts them as 
true, carry a sting for him, but she is not to blame for that. It is 
perhaps necessary to quote the lines which may have been misun- 
derstood (2558-60). They run: — 



If in the second of these three lines Chretien had omitted por and 
had used ancore (for the metre) instead of ancor, and me instead 
of tn'an, the meaning might support Kiichler's words. In that 
case one could understand the second and third lines thus: And 
this fact (namely, that they put the blame on me) grieves me still 
more [i. e., than the grief I feel on your account] , and one could 
then say that she cares more about herself than about him. But 
such tactless language is not the reading of our text. The words 
as they stand above mean : It grieves me much when they speak ill 
of you; and it [the same thing, that is, their talk] grieves me still 
more because of this fact, that they put the blame on me. She has 
then an additional grief, one for herself, besides that which she al- 
ready had for him, and so her grief becomes greater than it was 
before. The meaning is not that this additional grief, taken by 
itself, is greater than the grief she had for him before. She does 
give him advice {Autre consoil vos covient prandre), but it is in 
order that he may remove the blame resting on him and repair his 
damaged reputation. She says nothing in that advice about the 
damage to her own, and she is apparently concerned at that mo- 
ment only about him. 



Mout me poise quant Tan le dit; 
Et por ce m'an poise ancor plus 
Qu'il m'an metent le blasme sus. 



E. S. Sheldon 



Harvard University 




WHEN DID LATIN CEASE TO BE A SPOKEN LANGUAGE 

IN FRANCE? 




AN a date be fixed when the language spoken in France ceased 
to be Latin ? 



Of the numerous features characteristic of Latin in contradis- 
tinction to the languages derived from it, five strike us as of out- 
standing importance: 

(1) The relatively intricate system of cases and declensions in 
the noun, pronoun and adjective, which has practically disappeared 
in Romance. 

(2) The absence of the definite and indefinite articles in Latin 
and their extensive introduction into the Romance languages. 

(3) The synthetic verb forms to express tense and voice, so 
different from the analytic verb forms of Romance speech. 

(4) The word-order and construction of sentences, so much 
more varied in Latin and so different from the Romance type — 
subject, verb, attribute or object. 

(5) Finally, the constitution and general aspect of the vocabu- 
lary. 

Along these five lines the processes of evolution did not start at 
the same time, nor were the effects of the gradual changes at once 
decisive. It required a long development for them to complete 
their operation ; that is to say, to render the old language, Latin, 
unintelligible and to substitute a new one in its place. It is certain 
also that, for all those who had not studied it, Latin had become a 
dead language long before the occurrence of the linguistic phe- 
nomena involved in the accomplishment of the above-mentioned 
changes. 

Was there, in all this, any single factor more directly determina- 
tive than the others, and if so, what was it? Can a date be fixed 
when the intervention of this factor had effected its momentous 
result ? 

We think that so far as France is concerned the problem can 
be solved with a high degree of probability. 
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To begin by elimination. This determining factor cannot have 
been the phonetic transformation and disintegration of the vocables, 
although phonetic processes wrought enormous changes. Latin 
had ceased to be a truly living tongue before its words had been 
grievously disfigured. In the Oaths of Strasbourg the form of the 
Latin words is still pretty well preserved. Besides, phonetic phe- 
nomena as such affect but little the fundamental nature of a lan- 
guage. It is only by their indirect effect upon morphology and 
syntax that phonetic changes accomplish linguistic revolutions. Al- 
though Italian has remained phonetically closer to Latin than has 
French, Latin is just as much a dead language to an Italian as to a 
Frenchman. 

As for the composition of the vocabulary, Latin — like all other 
world languages — had always been in the habit of importing foreign 
words; it had admitted Greek, Celtic, and Germanic terms; but the 
percentage of these in most texts of civil import appears to have 
been generally small, and since all the words appropriated took on 
soon the Latin garb, it is evident that at no time did they come in 
in such overwhelming numbers as to alter essentially the character 
of the language — as, e.g., the Franco-Latin words did with English. 
And yet French is farther removed from Latin than English is from 
Anglo-Saxon. 

The disappearance of the declensions and blurring out of case 
endings, with the consequent greater use of prepositions, cannot 
have been a decisive factor in the actual passing of Latin into 
Romance. Throughout the Merovingian period there is no reason 
to believe that the essentials of the declensions had not been pre- 
served. 1 Down to a late period in the Middle Ages four case forms 
and case functions were still strongly felt: nominative, genitive, 
dative and accusative. And although the distinctive endings were 
lacking, the cases must indeed have been powerfully intrenched in 
the spoken language when their spirit and import were thus carried 
into Romance by sheer oral transmission without the natural support 
of the written language — which was surely the case after the eighth 
century. 

% A. dc Jubainville, La Dtclinaison latine a Vipoque tnerovingienne, p. 2, 
Paris, 1872; £. Slijper, De formularum Andegavensiutn latinitate disputatio, p. 
86, Amsterdam, 1906; O. Haag, Die Latinitat Fredegars, p. 41, Erlangen, 1898. 
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The definite article did not enter as a recognized component of 
the language before the ninth century. It is lacking in the Stras- 
bourg Oaths, although we see it used more or less sporadically to- 
wards the end of the eighth century. 2 It cannot, therefore, have 
played a decisive part during what may be called the critical period 
of the creation of Romance speech. 

The same may be said of the modern analytical construction 
and word-order, which, as we have it now, is not much older than 
the seventeenth century. It is due to the disappearance of distinc- 
tive endings and forms, relics of the Latin; but as an effect it is 
much posterior to its cause. A syntactical construction will long 
survive the. verbal forms which produced it. 8 As a matter of fact, 
the difference is not very great between ordinary Latin constructions 
and word-order and some of those of the early French period. 

When we come to the verb, the morphological changes which 
introduced, among other things, new past tenses, as well as future 
and conditional forms, were assuredly in progress long before they 
definitely displaced, or were added to, the old classical tenses. The 
French future is already completely formed in the Strasbourg Oaths, 
and in Fredegar there is a pun on the word " daras," which seems 
to indicate that a very advanced state of amalgamation had already 
been reached between dare and habes: 

et ille respondebat : " non dabo " ; Justinianus dicebat : " daras." * 

2 Et illas cappas et illas sarciles et ilia calceamenta de illos teleneos superius 
nominates . . . et de illo calciato quod ille episcopus annis singulis ad ilium 
clerum reddere consuevit (S. Chrodegangi R. C. XXIX, Migne, Patrologie, T. 
89, col. 1113 B). 

8 Although the genitive and dative endings had disappeared by 842, the con- 
structions made possible through their existence survived them : " et ab Ludher 
nul plaid nunquam prindrai qui meon vol cist meon f radre Karle in damno sit " : 
"L'empereor si toldrat la curone" (Roland, 1490), etc. 

* Fredegar, II, 62, M. G. H., S. R. M., 2. For " daras " see Diez, R. G., II, 
121, and Thielmann, "Habere mit Infinitiv" Archiv. II, 200: also Schuchardt, 
Vokalismus des Vulgarlateins, II, 511. Haag in Die Latinitat Fredegars, Er- 
langen, 1898, p. 54, claimed to have found a second case : " Hos solidos addar- 
rabo ad partes dominae mei Chlodovei," Fredegar, II, 83, 18. He says: "adar- 
rabo zeigt offenbar Kreuzung zwischen dabo und fest verbundenen dare habeo." 
But adarrhare is formed by metathesis from arrha dare and adarrabo is a regu- 
lar Latin future. (See Lexica of T. II, S. R. M., B. Krusch.) 

It is also to be noticed that the Reichenau Glossary never feels the need of 
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But it is not at all proven, nor is it likely, that this new form of 
the future had superseded the others. Without entering upon a 
discussion of this isolated case (the only one discovered of its kind 
before 842), we know that the amalgamation had not taken place 
generally. The infinitive with habere is used to express the future 
or conditional long after Fredegar. 

Ad me meretricem habebant intrare si Christiani essent ? (Con- 
versio S. Afrae, I, 3, M.G.H., S.R.M., 3, p. 56.) 

Si ego accipere abuerit filium aut filiam. (Tardif, 90, a.d. 

790.) 

Timeo quod Ardulfus rex noster cito regnum perdere habeat. 
(Alcuini Epistolae, M.G.H., E.C., 4, p. 79, 1, 25, a.d. 797.) 

This use of habere with the infinitive is very frequent in Alcuin's 
letters especially. Alcuin says (op. af.,p. 285) : "Ego itaque licet 
parum proficiens cum Turonica cotidie pugno rusticitate." The 
language of the people around him was influencing his Latin, and 
this future was very likely due to his environment A complete 
amalgamation would, of course, have had no such effect, since 
habere is no longer recognizable. No French student beginning 
Latin and having to write the future of a Latin verb would be led 
to use the infinitive of the verb with habere by the etymological 
consciousness of his own French future. 6 We still find it in Ro- 
mance. Meyer-Liibke (Gram. II, p. 138, 1894) gives an example 
taken from the Cid and adds: "heute noch in Asturischen nicht 
unerhort und der portugiesischen Volkssprache zu alien Zeiten 
gelaufig." 

Indeed, a case like that of " daras " in Fredegar is evidence of 
the existence of the elaborating process, not of the complete substi- 
tution of the Romance future for the old form. 

This could have had but a limited influence on the intelligibility 
of the written language as it was used in the church services, the 

explaining the regular latin future: "Fenerabis: prestabis" (Foerster and 
Koschwitz, Alt from. Uebungsbuch, 375). 

It is strange that Fredegar never uses on his own account a form which he 
puts into the mouth of a Roman emperor. 

5 The sense for a compound future (infinitive + habere) is still preserved in 
the following example: Entr6s in bagno si vos averts laver (Die Franko-Itol- 
ienische Version des Bovo <T Anton, 298, Zs. /. row. Phil., XXXV, 5, 1011). It is 
frequent in Franco-Italian texts. 
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law courts, etc. (The ignorant man will understand and appro- 
priate to his own use a great amount of correct language so long as 
the fundamentals of both his own and the correct speech are the 
same.) 

We come now definitely to the thesis of the present article. Of 
all the linguistic phenomena which appear before 842 there is one 
the effect of which must have been decisive in this matter : viz., the 
passing of the synthetic forms of the Latin passive voice. The new 
forms for the future, conditional and past tenses had been at first 
added to the stock already existing; they had not yet superseded 
completely the classical forms, and some were never to do this. 
The so-called past indefinite has not yet, even in modern French, 
displaced the preterit; the imperfect subjunctive assumed, as in 
Latin, the function of the conditional throughout the period of 
Middle French 6 side by side with the new Romance form; and er 
(Lat. ero) alternates with serai. The effect of these new forms 
was not, therefore, to make Latin unintelligible; they were not yet 
substituting for it a new language. But the passing of the syn- 
thetic forms of the Latin passive voice is a different phenomenon. 
The Latin passive system is a vital part of the Latin language. As 
long as the Latin passive forms were used and understood, Latin 
can be said to have been a living tongue ; when this ceased to be the 
case, Latin became a dead language. It is indeed fortunate that, 
in spite of the great dearth of documents, we are able to follow, 
with a high degree of accuracy, the first phase of the old passive's 
disintegration : the gradual disappearance of the Latin present pas- 
sive infinitive. 7 

As early as the end of the sixth century even the best and most 
reliable documents evidence a great uncertainty as to the ending of 
the passive infinitive of the verbs of the first, second and fourth 
conjugations. 8 

•All traces of this use have not disappeared from the French of today: 
"Je l'eusse fait si vous l'eussiez voulu." 

7 For the detailed study of this phenomenon, see my Origine et histoire de la 
preposition "a" dans les locutions du type de " faire faire quelque chose a 
quelqu'un," V, p. 37 ff. Cf. Zeit. f. rom, Phil, 38 (1914), p. 371 ff., Rudolf 
Rubel; Zeit. f. fr. Spr. and Lit., 43 (1915), p. 279, Leo Spitzer. 

8 Max Bonnet, Le Latin de Grigoire de Tours, p. 672. 
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In the case of the third conjugation, on the other hand, such 
confusion does not become marked until the eighth century. How 
is so notable a difference in dates to be accounted for? Very con- 
clusively by the fact of the close resemblance to each other of the 
active and passive forms of the Latin present infinitive in verbs of 
the first, second, and fourth conjugations (-are, -art; -ere, -eri; -ire, 
-iri) , over against the striking divergence of these forms in verbs of 
the third conjugation (regere, regi; inter ficere, inter fici). 

Two examples may suffice here to illustrate the proceeding : 

Quae a sacerdotibus necesse est quoercere (Concil. Cabill. XVII, 
M.G.H., Legr. 3, Cons. I, p. 211). 

Ubi Pippinus rex requiescere videtur et nos si Domino placuerit 
sepelire cupimus (Tardif, Carton des Rois, 63). 

The passive meaning is still felt, however ; the active and passive 
forms of the infinitive of the third conjugation do not become gen- 
erally confused until the eighth century : 

Parvulos jussit interfici (Fred., 2, 23, p. 57, M.G.H., S.R.M., 2). 
They, in their turn, become confused, and the present passive infini- 
tive can be said to have disappeared by the second half of the eighth 
century. " Fieri " is a shining exception to this general rule and 
this is due to its characteristic form so different from " f acere " : 

Donationis ista quam nos . . . fiere vel adfirmare rogavimus 
(Tardif, 68, a.d. 770). 

It serves also to express the passive meaning and in this function 



Hoc fiat investigatum et nobis nuntiatum (Pertz, L, p. 120, 803). 

This process was certainly completed by 789, when Charlemagne 
convoked the great council of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The last documents before the influence of Charlemagne's re- 
form began to be felt are instructive ; they offer us clear indications 
of what was being resorted to in the cases where a passive form for 
the infinitive was felt to be imperatively needed. The old Latin 
form having died out, the compound with esse is made use of : 

Qualiter . . . ipsa aelemosina fiat facta et infra triginta noctis 
impleta esse debeant (Pertz, do., Capitulare generate, 783, 8). 

There is in this document no synthetic passive infinitive except 
fieri. 



has passed into Italian : 
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Even in 789, but in Pippin's court in Italy, the only sort of 
passive infinitive used is the following : 

ut haec omnis suprascripta justitia de praesentia . . . adim- 
pleta fieri debeant . . . 

ita tamen, ut quindecim dies post sanctum pascha omnia adim- 
pleta esse debeant (Pertz, do., 10, p. 44). 

There is surely a difference between the state of the language 
in the second quarter of the eighth century, when the present passive 
infinitive had practically lost its distinctive ending, yet was still felt 
as passive, 9 and that of the last quarter, when the need was felt to 
adopt a new form of expression for the passive meaning. 

Now, this confusion of passive and active forms thus gradually 
brought about is as good a proof as can be found that the Latin 
synthetic passive had not died out of the spoken language : it is at 
first, on the contrary, a purely phonetic phenomenon (until analogy 
came into play for the third conjugation) and, until its completion, 
is but a reflexion of a similar confusion prevalent in the speech of 
the people. No man writing Latin as an artificially learned lan- 
guage would make such a confusion : -are, -ari would scarcely be 
more easily confused than dicer e and dici, or than facer e and fieri. 
If he knew that the passive infinitive should be used, he would write 
it, and the easier the form, the less likely would he be to make a 
mistake. But the man whose knowledge of the language was ac- 
quired through practical use will naturally confuse the forms which 
are most alike. 

But when, through phonetic assimilation completed by analogy, 
the Latin present passive infinitive had disappeared, it is evident 
that the passive construction in general must have suffered consid- 
erably. Although in some constructions (as those with faire) the 
passive meaning continued to cling to the active form, in most 
others, when the meaning was not thus sustained by a synthetic 
locution, the compound form must have been used, and indeed, in 
the legal document quoted above, it is so used exclusively. This is 
all the more striking because all through the Merovingian period 

9 Sic mandant filii tui si vis tundere aut gladium peremere (infantulos) ; 
Clothilda's answer : " Eis melius est mori quam tundere " is thus reported : Mallet 
eos occidere quam totundere (M. G. H., S. R. M., L. H. F., 24, p. 280; A. D. 
727). 
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the distinction between the meaning of the compound passive 
(esse + past participle) and the simple form is pretty well observed. 
And yet most of these writings are much more incorrect, transgress 
many more laws of the Latin grammar, than this capitulary does. 
Except in its classical meaning, as a past action whose effect still 
continues, we do not find it used unless it be in some emphatic state- 
ments (and even then but rarely) like the following, which is really 
justifiable : 

Ad locum sanctum . . . cedo . . . et cessumque esse volo 
(Tardif, 19, a.d. 670). 

So, as has been pointed out above, the passing of the present 
passive infinitive calling forth a more frequent use of the compound 
form, must have affected by analogy the other moods. And this 
is what our scanty documents show us. The end of the eighth 
century witnesses an evident attempt, on the part of the language, 
at finding a substitute for the regular passive voice. Thus the 
Capitulare Generate of 783, when Charlemagne's renaissance had 
not yet produced all its effects, gives us the following examples : 

( 1 ) et per tales homines in antea sint gubernatae qualiter Deo 
et nobis exinde placeant. 

(2) ... set per sacerdotes fiant . . . gubernatas. 

(8) ... qualiter . . . ipsa aelemosina fiat facta et infra tri- 
ginta noctes impleta esse debeant. 

(14) De rebus quae Hildegardae reginae traditae fuerunt, vo- 
lumus ut fiant descriptor breves et ipsae breves ad nos fiant adductae. 

(17) Sicut consuetudo fuit . . . ita nunc sit factum. 

The examples of regular passive forms are surely in minority : 

(10) et nulla consuetudo superponatur legi. 
( 16) De f ugitivis . . . ut reddantur et sint reversi ad proprium 
locum (Capit. Gen., 783, Pertz, Leg. I). 

And even later, when, through Charlemagne's reform, the writ- 
ten language was diverging more and more from the common 
speech (or the other way around), one can still trace the influence 
of the latter over the former in this respect, although, of course, 
the cases occur more sporadically. In the Capitulare Langobar- 
dicum of 786 (Pertz, op. cit., p. 51) we find: 

(7) Quomodo ilium sacramentum juratum esse debeat ab epis- 
copis et abbatis. 
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(8) Et si alicui contra legem factum est non est voluntas nec 
sua jussio. Verumtamen si comis . . . hoc fecit fiat annuntiatum 
domni regi, 

as against one case of regular passive infinitive (perhaps due to later 
corrections). 

(9) quando vel ubi debeant inter se conjungi. 

And in the Capit. of 802 (Pertz, op. cit., p. 107) : 

(12) Et unusquisque filium suum litteras ad discendum mittat 
et ibi cum omni sollicitudine permaneat usque dum bene instructus 
permaneat. 

In the Capit. Saxon., 797 (do., p. 72) : 

(7) si ab eis aliquis interfectus evenerit. 

One fact stands out very clearly, viz., the chronological order of 
these events and the evident reflexion therein of similar tendencies 
in the common speech. 

It is clear that the remarkably long duration of the process of 
elimination of the Latin present passive infinitive, based on au- 
thentic and relatively numerous documents in manuscripts of the 
Merovingian period (that is to say, anterior to the Carolingian 
Renaissance), would be unintelligible without the support of the 
synthetic Latin passive forms in the other moods. Also the Latin 
syntax, as far as it was based on the use of synthetic passive forms, 
must have stood its ground through the whole period. It is only 
as part of this system that the Latin passive infinitive resisted so 
long the effects of the phonetic confusion, which otherwise should 
have brought on its prompt disappearance. 

On the contrary, the necessary creation of an analytical present 
passive infinitive (or rather the utilization of a form already exist- 
ing and having partly the same meaning) to take the place of the 
synthetic one when the latter had disappeared, must have influenced 
by analogy the other moods: "amatu esse" being now felt as a 
present action, " amatu sum " must also have been felt as a present 
action instead of as a past action continuing into the present. This 
step could be taken all the more easily, as the other past "amatu 
fui " might well have seemed sufficient. Indeed, such a relatively 
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subtle distinction between both simple and compound passive forms 
affords a sure proof of the vitality of the passive verb system in 
the popular speech ; only constant usage could have kept it alive. 

We are not able to follow in the texts the reflexion of the com- 
plete disintegration of the Latin passive verb which must by then 
(end of the eighth century) have taken place in the common speech. 
But the few documents of that period, such as those quoted above, 
give us a pretty clear indication of what is then going on. From 
786 the Carolingian documents fail us more and more in this and 
many other particulars. Charlemagne had by that time proceeded 
with his long-cherished plan of restoring Letters. Alcuin had come 
to his court in 781, Paulus Diaconus was called over to France in 
778. In 786 the encyclical on the culture of letters was sent out to 
the bishops and abbots. Not only children of the poor, but of the 
rich as well, must attend them. Then, in 789, the epoch-making 
synod of Aix-la-Chapelle was held. 

The resolutions adopted by the assembly were embodied in 
eighty-one canons, some of which have certainly a great bearing on 
our question. The canonical and liturgical texts had become cor- 
rupt, and Alcuin, brought over to France on purpose, had restored 
them: 

" Non oportet ab idiotis 10 psalmos compositos et vulgares dici in 
ecclesiis: neque libros qui sunt extra Canonem legere nisi solos 
canonicos novi et veteris testamenti . . (Baluze, XII, p. 16, 20). 
"Et ut scholae legentium puerorum fiant, psalmos, notas, cantus, 
computum, grammaticam per singula monasteria vel episcopia dis- 
cant (filii ingenuorum et servorum) sed et libros catholicos bene 

10 Idiote qui proprietate lingue et natural i scientiac (carent) (Reichenau 
Glosses, K. Hetzer, VIIB. Heft, Zeit. f. torn. Phil, 1906, p. 12, 43). Idiote 
plainly refers to the writers of that kind of corrupt Latin which, as in the 
works of Gregory of Tours and Fredegar, had been in use generally. This is 
a proof that the vulgar language was written. Of course these writings do not 
contain all the linguistic changes which were or had been taking place. In re- 
gard to phonetics especially they are not very satisfactory because they very 
naturally preserve, as well as they know how, the conventional spelling. It is 
not until the vulgar tongue shall have received official recognition that a deliber- 
ate effort will be made to create an orthography actually representative of the 
sounds. 

Is not this gloss a direct reference to this canon of the Council? In such 
a case the date of the glossary might have to be set later than K. Hetzer 
(op. ext., p. 2 ff.) and most commentators (except Gaston Paris) think. 
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emendatos habeant. ... Et si opus est evangelium vel psalterium 
et missale scribere, perfectae aetatis homines scribant cum omni 
diligentia " (do., p. 36, 72). 

These canons refer, of course, as much to the Teutonic as to the 
French clergy, and the prohibition of the " psalmos vulgares " very 
likely concerns them both, the word "vulgares" being applied to 
the language in which they were written (cf. Hefele, Histoire des 
Conciles, trad, frangaise par Dom Leclercq, T. 3, 2; p. 1031). In 
this case we have here, if I am not mistaken, the first recorded 
allusion to the existence of a vulgar speech as essentially different 
from Latin. 

To our great regret, these corrupt texts have not been preserved. 
We should in all likelihood have seen in them the subconscious 
attempt at keeping the liturgical Latin abreast of the linguistic 
changes of the popular speech. 

The earnestness with which the Council's program was carried 
out (in the externa schola of Reichenau in 815, when Walafred 
Strabo was admitted, there were 400 pupils, and in the interna 100) 
immediately brought sporadic results, and they are noticeable in all 
documents of this period, although its full effect on the literature 
was not felt until a few years later. 

But the consequences of this reform on the common speech were, 
surely, at once very great. It precipitated matters linguistically. 
The literature of the Church, by far the most important for the 
people, became, when thus corrected by Alcuin, largely unintelligible 
for the masses. In a short generation this severance of most ties 
between the written and the spoken languages must have been com- 
pleted. The passive voice, for one thing, while it broke down en- 
tirely in the speech of the people, recovered in the written language 
not only the personal moods but the ending of the infinitive. 

The problem raised by this new state of affairs had then to be 
considered. So we see in the five very important councils held in 
813 at Mayence, Reims, Tours, Chalons-sur-Saone and Aries the 
attention of the fathers directed to it and emphasis laid on the neces- 
sity for the bishops, abbots and priests to preach in the vulgar 
tongue. The 17th canon of the council of Tours especially is very 
explicit : 
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Visum est . . . ut quilibet episcopus habeat homilias continentes 
necessarias admonitiones . . . Et ut easdem homilias quisque aperte 
transferre studeat in rusticam Romanam linguam aut Theotiscam 
quo facilius cuncti possint intelligere quae dicuntur (Mansi, Sacr. 
Cone, nova & ampliss. Collectio, Florence, 1766, XIV, p. 85). 
So is the 14th of Reims : 

Ut episcopi sermones et homilias sanctorum patrum prout omnes 
intelligere possint, secundum proprietatem linguae praedicare studeat 



That from that time on, the "lingua romana rustica," unsup- 
ported by any literature, must have evolved rapidly is probable 
enough from what we know of languages which are purely oral. 
This was not the case before, however: legal documents and pro- 
ceedings, church services and sermons, etc., constituted a kind of 
literature which helped to preserve the life of the basic Latin forms 
and constructions. The yearly councils and assemblies of the 
church, besides the great traffic between the provinces, supplied the 
necessary intercourse and prevented isolation. This alone explains 
the slow death of the present passive infinitive. For if the written 
documents show plainly in this particular the reflexion of the preva- 
lent speech, this phenomenon is also evidence of the moderating 
influence of literature upon the common speech. It is because the 
people still used the Latin passive system that its forms disintegrated 
in the written documents in accordance with a similar disintegration 
in the common speech, but it is also because the narrow literature 
of the time (including legal and ecclesiastical writings) was still 
alive and understood by the people that the disintegration of the 
passive voice proceeded so slowly. It is an excellent proof that the 
relation between written and spoken language was maintained right 
down to the reform of Charlemagne. Naturally, as certain forms 
tended to become unintelligible, the clergy must have gradually 
altered the liturgical texts to preserve their intelligibility : 

(libri) infinitis vitiorum aufractibus scaterent non sumus passi 
... in divinis lectionibus inter sacra officia inconsonantes per- 
strepere soloecismos (Encyclica de emend, libr. & offi. eccles., A. D. 
782, Pertz, Leg. I, p. 44). 

The question that arose was in reality whether the church service 



(do., 78). 
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would continue to be conducted in the speech of the people or in a 
hieratic tongue. Charles decided in favor of the second alternative. 

This view, based mainly on the internal evidence of the texts, 
is borne out by all the external evidence at our disposal. Neither 
the Merovingian capitula nor the canons of the very numerous coun- 
cils during the Merovingian period give any inkling that the spoken 
language was so essentially different from the written language that 
the latter was unintelligible to the people. 

We have the reports of over 80 councils held in Gaul between 
the years 500 and 750, not including those held in Africa, Italy and 
Spain. They concern themselves mostly with disciplinary and prac- 
tical matters, but never evince a suspicion that there is any difficulty 
about the church language, that the writings of the fathers, the 
Bible and the new hagiographies are in any way written in a lan- 
guage no longer understood by the people. 

In the year 500 a theological discussion was held between certain 
Arian and Orthodox Catholic bishops, one of whom was St. Avit, 
but behind closed doors, lest the people should become excited over 
the arguments (Hefele, 2, 2, p. 955). 

In 529 the council of Vaizon, in its second canon, orders that 
priests preach in the country churches as well as in the cities, or at 
least a deacon must read a homily of a father of the church (do., 
p. 1112). 

In 583 the 9th canon of the council of Macon prescribes that 
during Advent the canons of the church shall be read in public, so 
that no one may be ignorant of them (do., 3, 1, p. 204). 

At the council of Orleans in 638 the case of monothelism 
preached at Autun by a foreigner " pulsus a partibus transmarinis " 
was taken up. Eloi, the king's goldsmith, had found him out, and 
the discussion before the council was a heated one. The heretic 
was very clever, but Bishop Salvius finally discomfited him, to the 
great satisfaction of all (do., 3, 1, p. 397). Eloi was later to write 
a certain number of homilies to be used or read by priests too 
ignorant to compose their own sermons (Migne, Pair. 87, Col. 



The only knowledge required of the clergy and insisted upon 
(probably in vain) at many councils was an acquaintance with the 
Scriptures and the canons. 
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The general council of Paris in 615, 2d canon, that of Chalons- 
sur-Saone in 647, 10th canon and Saint- Jean-de-Losne in 670-671, 
5th canon continue to prescribe that the election of the bishops 
shall be made by the clergy and the people (Hefele, 3, 1, pp. 251, 
283, 301). 

There was a formula to report the consent of the people (Mar- 
culfi, VII, Migne, do., 87, col. 705). If in the eighth century these 
elections no longer took place, it was not yet due to the people's 
ignorance of the language of the church, and consequently to their 
incapacity to form any judgment on the matter, but to the de- 
moralized state of the clergy. In the words of Joseph Kardinal 
Hergenrother " viele Bishofe und Priester hatten durch Gunst, Be- 
stechung, Betrug oder Raub sich in ihre Stellen eingedrangt . . . 
Savaric von Auxerre eroberte nach dem Tod des Pipin von Heristal 
714 bei der allgemeines Verwirrung ganze Provinzen . . ." Mat- 
ters were made worse by Charles Martel, who rewarded his warriors 
with bishoprics (Handbuch der aUgemeinen Kirchengeschichte, 4th 
edit, I, p. S3). 

Through this whole period the ignorance of the clergy is de- 
plored and the necessity for them to read the Scriptures and know 
the church service insisted upon. The duty of preaching on Sun- 
days and feast days is equally emphasized, but there is never any 
intimation of a difference of language to be overcome. Had the 
question arisen, it could not have been ignored. 

When St. Boniface, the apostle of Germany, had organized his 
church, this question was one of the first he had to settle : 

Ut unusquisque episcopus in sua parochia diligenter discutiat 
suos presbyteros et faciat ut illorum signacula et baptisteria bene 
f aciant, et edoceant presbyteros quid in illo baptisterio unumquodque 
verbum vel sententia per se significat (Mansi, XII, col. 385, XVIth 
statute, A. D. 741)' 

Nullus sit presbyter qui in ipsa lingua qua nati sunt baptizandos, 
abrenunciationes vel confessiones aperte interrogare non studeat: 
ut intelligant quibus abrenunciant, vel quae confitentur et qui taliter 
agere dedignantur sed cedat in parochia (do., XXVII). 

And this prescription was repeated in the XXVIIth canon of the 
council of Liptine, the first German council. 
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At the council of Cloveshoe in England, 747, under Boniface's 
inspiration, this subject was given due consideration : 

presbyteri . . . ut symbolum fidei ac dominicam orationem, sed 
et sacrosancta quoque verba quae in missae celebratione et officio 
baptismi solemniter dicuntur, interpretari atque exponere posse 
propria lingua qui nesciant discant (Can. 10, Mansi, op. cit, XII, 
co. 398). 

The inferences that we are able to draw from the actual practice 
of the period agree with this view. For instance, we know that 
some time before 600 Fortunatus wrote his life of St. Remi in a 
very simple style to be read to the faithful (M.G.H., S.R.M., IV, 
p. 64). 

It is not to be supposed that Fortunatus wrote purposely in a 
language no longer understood, and if it was understood, it is be- 
cause it was still spoken, at least approximately, as all languages are. 

We see at the same period that St. Radegund " instituit ut dum 
reficerent, semper lectio legeretur, ut non solum fauces accipiant 
cibum sed et aures audiant verbum" (do., II, p. 390). 

The law courts seem to have been very active, and we have a 
large number of formulas covering many cases; none of them im- 
plies the fact of any difficulty about the language. We must infer 
that the language of the laws and the decrees and the various 
formulas was readily understood by the parties and the various 
"bonis hominibus" who sat with the counts and other officials. 
Yet we have no reason to suppose that there were any special lan- 
guage courses for such people. 11 The formulas are written in a 
barbarous Latin which bears all the earmarks of having been taken 
down by men who could just about read and write, and were simply 
preoccupied with the subject matter, not with the form. There is 

11 Even the education of the nobles at court had certainly other aims than 
to teach Latin (M. Roger, L'enseigncment des lettres en Gaule tfAusone a Alcuin, 



12 There is a tendency to explain away the non-appearance of the real 
Romance phenomena by this special sensitiveness of all writers in regard to 
certain forms. Thus K. Hetzer (op. cit., p. 171) explains the absence of the 
Romance passive in this manner: " diesen vulgaren Ausdruck des Passivs 
(esse + past partic.) der offenbar als ein schlimmer Barbarismus angstlich ge- 
mieden wurde." Yet we know now that this absence is all the more natural as 
the Romance passive could not possibly have come into being before the end 
of the eighth century. 
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of the Latin basic forms and construction would understand them. 
They are still Latin. Had there been a language in use with the 
people, different enough from this written language to be called by 
a different name, being diverse in its fundamentals, it is hard to 
understand why this vulgar language should nowhere appear. 
Where did the writers find this language in which they write ? It 
was not only incorrect but systematically so in the sense that its 
incorrections are reducible to laws : a living organic language there- 
fore. Finally such essential differences of language would have 
entailed practical difficulties, enough at least to be recorded. 

As a matter of fact, it is not until the arrival of Paulus Diaconus 
and Alcuin that the difference between the corrected language of 
the church and the language which was used in ordinary intercourse 
was felt to be important. Hence the prohibition by the Synod of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 789, against composing vulgar psalms, evidently 
meaning psalms written in this uncorrected but more intelligible 
language (like some of the formulae vitae or diplomata, etc.). 

So we find, on the one hand, suppression of all vulgar literature 
which up to that time had caused the movement of disintegration to 
slow up somewhat, and, on the other hand, correction of all texts 
used officially in the public service, along with a special education 
for a class of litterati. It is no wonder that the spoken language, 
left to itself, began to evolve rapidly, and that in 813 (having prob- 
ably lost the old passive voice) it was differentiated enough to be 
called by the special name of "lingua romana rustica." 

Note that the word " rustica " still forms at that date a part of 
the designation. This adjective shows that the "lingua romana" 
has not long been considered as different from Latin. Indeed, the 
word " romana " seems to be still understood in its original meaning, 
viz., as opposed to " non-Roman. ,,ls But the evolution goes on 
apace: in 842 the name "romana lingua" is about equivalent to 
"langue romane" (whereas in 813 the word "rustica" character- 
ized the incorrect " romana lingua," the " correct " language being 
obviously Latin) : 

18 Cf. Ars Consentii (Keil, Gram. Lot., V, p. 394). The romana lingua is 
the perfect one. After censuring various provincial pronunciations " Romanae 
linguae in hoc erit moderatio ut . . . Romana lingua emendationem habet in hoc 
quoque." 
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et sacramenta quae subter notata sunt, Lodhuwicus Romana 
Karolus vero Teudisca lingua juraverunt. Ac sic ante sacramenta 
circumfusam plebem alter Teudisca alter Romana allocuti sunt 
(Nithard. Pertz Script. II, p. 665, Migne, 116, col. 67). 

It must also be admitted that this " romana lingua " is still so 
near the Latin from which it is derived that no idea of dialectal 
differentiation presents itself to the prince's or to Nithard's mind. 
It is a general language common to all in at least a good part of 
Francia. The disintegration will, however, continue with accel- 
erated speed until again checked by the moderating influence of a 
written language. 

In conclusion, evidence both positive and negative, internal and 
external, points to the following considerations: (1) that in spite 
of the introduction of very important phonetic and morphological 
changes, Latin cannot be said to have lost its character and become 
a dead language until the latter part of the eighth century; (2) that 
the breaking down of the Latin passive voice, coinciding as it does 
with this event, was very likely its one immediate cause. The re- 
form of Charlemagne which severed the common people's speech 
from its natural support, the written language, accelerated the lin- 
guistic changes to such an extent that less than thirty years later it 
was officially recognized and its use recommended under certain 
circumstances. 
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THE GILDED LEADEN CLOAKS OF THE HYPO- 
CRITES (INFERNO, XXIII, 58-66) 

NO authority has been found by modern Dante commentators 
and scholars to substantiate the poet's charge of cruelty 
against the great emperor, Frederick II of Sicily, in his account 
of the punishment of the hypocrites : 

Lagggiu trovammo una gente dipinta, 
Che giva intorno assai con lenti passi, 
Piangendo, e, nel sembiante, stanca e vinta. 

Elli avean cappe, con cappucci bassi 

Dinanzi agli occhi, fatte della taglia, 
Che, per li monaci, in Cologna fassi. 

Di fuor dorate son, si ch'egli abbaglia; 
Ma dentro tutte piombo, e gravi tanto, 
Che Federico le mettea di paglia. 

Two historical instances of the use of such a punishment have been 
cited. The first is the well-known case 1 of King John's treatment 
of an officer of the exchequer, Geoffrey of Norwich, 2 of which 
the only first-hand authority is the Flores historiarum of Roger 
of Wendower, compiled between 123 1 and 1236. 3 Under the date 
1209 we are told that this victim of the king's tyranny was put in 
prison 

ubi post dies paucos, rege praefato jubente, capa indutus plum- 
bea, tarn victualium penuria quam ipsius capae ponderositate com- 
pressus, migravit ad Dominum. 4 

1 Hume, History of England, chapt XI, ed. Philadelphia, 1871, 415-416; 
Lingard, History of England, Fifth ed. 1849, H, 375; G. B. Adams, History of 
England from the Norman Conquest to the Death of John (1066-1216), 1905, 
414; H. W. C. Davis, England under the Normans and Angevins, 1909, 360, all 
treat the episode, basing it on the narrative of Matthew of Paris. 

2 "Goffredo di Monwish" is the nearest approach to the name given by 
F. Torraca in his note on the passage in his excellent edition of the Divina 
Commedia. He cites Lingard as his authority. 

•Ed. H. G. Hewlett (Rolls Series), III, x, cf. xvii. 

4 Ed. cit., II, 53. The compiler has confused this victim with Geoffrey, 
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The Annales de Dunstaplia, which does not give this detail, states 
that the prison where he was put was at Bristol. 6 The statement 
of Roger of Wendover was taken over verbally by Matthew 
Paris, into his widely known Chronica majorat 

But the charge against John, for which there is only one au- 
thority, at a time when there was such a feeling of bitter hostility 
against him, may not have any more truth in it than the same charge 
against the French king, Philip Augustus. In an age notorious for 
the acts of treachery of faithless, self-seeking vassals towards their 
suzerain, Renaud de Dammartin, count of Boulogne, distinguished 
himself by the way he perjured his faith to Philip, and repeatedly 
took an active part against him, by allying himself with his foes. 
His active career was brought to a finish by his capture at the 
epoch-making battle of Bouvines, in 12 14, where his ally Otto IV 
was totally defeated by the French king. After being held in cap- 
tivity for several years, he died in prison in 1227. None of the 
contemporary writers give any indication that he met his death 
through foul means, if the possibility of suicide was suggested. 7 
But Muzio di Monza, who finished the compilation of the An- 

archdeacon of Norwich, a mistake copied by Matthew of Paris, who, however, 
mentions at a later date, the death of the archdeacon, cf. Hewlett, ed. cit., 
xlviii-ix; R. H. Luard, Matthew of Paris, Chronica major a, II, xxxi, and the 
confusion has been perpetuated by Hume, Lingard and Adams. The narrative 
of the Latin compiler has been embroidered by Lingard with the unwarranted 
addition, even as a bit of irony, that John " sent him a cope of lead to keep him 
warm in his prison. The cope was a large mantle, covering the body from 
the shoulders to the feet, and worn by clergymen during the service." But 
this account should have guarded Davis from his extraordinary interpretation 
of the text of the chronicle : " A leaden mitre of crushing weight was fastened 
on his head, and in this plight he was left to perish of starvation," while 
Adams in writing: "There, shortly after by the command of the king he 
was pressed to death," was, perhaps, thinking of the "peine forte et dure." 
This torture, which consisted in laying heavy weights of iron on the victim, 
to kill him, or to force him to plead, was only adopted as a mode of punish- 
ment in the fifteenth century. 

5 Annales monastici, ed. R. H. Luard (R. S.), II, 34, cf. xv. 

• Ed. cit, II, 527. 

7 Cf. the authorities cited by H. F. Delaborde, Oeuvres de Rigord et de 
Guillaume le Breton, I (1882), 292, n. 5; A. Luchaire, in Lavisse, Hisioire de 
France, II (1901), 107-8; E. Winkelmann, Philipp von Schwaben und Otto 
IV von Braunschweig, II (1878), 508-9. 
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nales Placentini Gibellini in 1296, 8 in referring to the battle of 
Bouvines, states : 

In quo bello comes Bologne captus fuit, cui rex Francorum 
cappam plumbeam ei fieri fecit, et in earn suam vitam finiri jussit. 0 

Piacenza was celebrated for the partisan spirit in which it adopted 
the cause of the Guelf Otto against his youthful Ghibelline rival, 
Frederick II, 10 and it is evident that it was of such virulence that 
it adopted a calumny against his French rival, which found its way 
into an historical work, written in a liberal tendency. 11 Is it 
surprising that the same partisan propaganda should be responsible 
for attributing to the great Ghibelline emperor the same act of 
cruelty, and to so insist on the calumny that it was believed by 
such a staunch Ghibelline as Dante? It is easy to see how the story, 
true or not, in regard to John, passed to the continent, and was 
told of the foes of Otto IV. The latter was the nephew of John, 
the son of his sister Mathilda and Henry the Lion of Saxony, 12 
as well as being his ally against a common foe, Philip Augustus. 
It was natural that Otto's followers should have known the story, 
and used it as a calumny against his enemies, the French king and 
Frederick II. In the story as told of John and Philip, in the 
chronicles, and according to the older commentators of the passage 
of Dante, the punishment of the "capa plumbea" was inflicted 
on the different victims for the crime of treason towards their 
suzerain. 

One can ask if there was not some relation between the tradition 
of punishing treason with a cloak of lead, and the way of express- 
ing the act of treason, as it is found in the Provengal phrase 
" vestir lo capel de traison," of which, to be sure, only two instances 
have been pointed out, but they are of the same period as that of 
the traditional punishment with which we are concerned. The 

*Af. H. G. Scriptores, XVIII, 405-7. 

9 lb., 468, 33-5. The passage has only been referred to by I. Delia Giovanni, 
// Canto XXIII dell'Inferno (Lectura Dantis), 1901, 18. 

10 Winkelmann, op. tit., 414^416, 422-3, 427-431. 
"Af. H. G., XVIII, 405. 

12 On John presenting Otto with a basin on which was the coat of arms of 
the English royal family; Hamilton, "Tristram's Coat of Arms," Mod. Lang. 
Rev., XVI (1920), 428. 
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troubadour Peire Vidal in the very obscure poem 18 " Pos ubert ai 
mon ric tezaur," written towards 1205, 13 in paying his compliments 
to some feudal lord, who had incurred his enmity says : 



(He should be tied to the tail of a bull and be cut to pieces by 
the executioner (butcher) of Ast, where he put on the horrible cap 
of treason.) 

In the second part of the Chanson de la Croisade contre les 
% Albigeois, written 1218-1219, 17 a leader of the forces of the Count 
of Toulouse in addressing his companions says: 18 



(Barons, we have taken a pledge; that if any one flees, with- 
out any doubt another can say to him that he has betrayed his 
lord; therefore let us take care that we do not put on the evil 
cap.) 

The term "mal capel" in the second passage may be ex- 
18 Cf. A. Jeanroy, Rom., XLIII (1914), 442. 

14 S. Schopf, Beitr. z. Biographie und z. Chronologie der Lieder des 
Troubadours Peire Vidal, 1887, 20. 34. 

15 J. Anglade, Les Poesies de Peire Vidal, 1913, 186, has not been able to 
locate this place, any more than in his article "Onomastique des Troubadours." 
Rev. des Lang, rom., LVIII (1915), 169. 

18 K. Bartsch, Peire Vidal's Lieder, 1857, 59, w. 73-6, 115; cf. E. Levy, 
Provens. Supplement-Worterbuch, I (1904), 204. G. Bertoni, in an article on 
" Riflessi di costumanze giuridiche nell'antica poesia di Provenza," in his Poesie 
leggende costumanze del medio evo, Modena, 191 7, 150, interprets the phrase as 
an allusion to a real punishment " Peire Vidal parl6 realmente del contrassegno 
deirignominia in alcuni versi violenti che ci fanno assistere a un altro supplizio." 

"Ed. P. Meyer, I (1875), LVIII, LX-LXI, 17. 

18 Ed. cit., w. 4235-8. 

18 » Accepting the suggestion of Levy, loc. cit., instead of Meyer's "L'us" 
of the Ms. "Le." M. Meyer has translated the phrase figuratively: "c'est 
que tout fuyard sera regarde* comme traitre a son seigneur," ed. cit., II (1879), 
227. 



Liatz a la coa d'un taur 
Degr'esser f rustratz pel mazel 
D'A9t, 1B on vesti Torre capel 
De tracion. 16 



Baro, nos aven tuit. I. mandament plevit, 
Que si negus f ugia, senes nulh contradit 
Li 18 * puscha diire l'autre so senhor a trazit ; 
Per ques gart que no port lo mal capel vestit. 
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plained 19 by the custom of having those guilty of certain offences 
wear a sort of cap, on fixed occasions, or all the time. Thus in 
1391 a town in the Rhine valley Seligenstad provided that a con- 
victed usurer should for three successive Sundays walk round 
the church, carrying holy water, barefooted, and dressed in wool, 
and wearing a Jews' cap. 20 By a royal decree of Louis XII dated 
1 5 12, bankrupts, so that they might not deceive others, were to 
wear a green cap : " pileo viridi infamantur quod ex usu factum, 
non aliqua lege statutum est," 21 and the compulsion of wearing 
this "bonnet vert" was reinforced by a decree of 1606. Other 
decrees permitted the creditors of these bankrupts to have them 
imprisoned, if they met them without the cap. 22 The law was still 
in force in 1658, when Boileau wrote his first satire, in which he 
refers to the Grub Street author of his day, who 



Va chercher un repos qu'il ne trouva jamais ; 
Sans attendre qu'ici la justice ennemie 
L'enferme en un cachot le reste de sa vie, 
Ou que d'un bonnet vert le salutaire affront 
Fletrisse les lauriers qui lui couvrent le front. 23 



If the custom of attaching a red cap to the cloak of a criminal 
condemned to death is only vouched for by a German practice, 
dated 1467, 24 is it not referred to in Branche IX of the Roman 
de Renard, written in the neighborhood of 1200, 25 in the advice 

10 A similar suggestion was made by P. Meyer, op. cit., II, 227, n. 3, and 
accepted by Levy, /. c, but the only reference is to a case in which grape 
thieves were set in a pillory " ayans environ leurs testes chappeaulx de vignes." 
It is only a question of a garland, and for a minor offence, and is hardly to 
the point, although Bertoni, op. cit., 149, considers it apposite. 

20 J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsolterthutner, 4th ed., 1899, II, 303. On the 
Jews' cap, ib., I, 470, n.; A. Schultz, Das hofische Lebert, 2d ed. (1889), II, 331. 
Du Cange, s. v. Judaei; U. Robert, Les Signes d'Infamie au Moyen-Age, 1891, 
14, n. 1; 21-3, 53-4, 66-8, 72, 76-8, 81, 90, 100-2. According to a Strasburg 
ordinance of 1388, prostitutes were to wear a black and white hat; ib., 188. 

21 Du Cange, s. v. cessio bonorum ; cited by Grimm, /. c. 

22 J. Michelet, Origines du Droit francais, ed. Calmann Levy, s. d., 31 1-3 12. 
28 Satires, I, 13-16. Boileau adds the note : " Du temps que cette satire fut 

faite, un d^biteur insolvable pouvoit sortir en faisant cession, c'est-a-dire en 
souffrant qu'on lui mit en pleine rue un bonnet vert sur la tete." 

24 Grimm, /. c. 

25 L. Foulet, Le Roman de Renard, 1914, 412-413, 449-451, 499. 
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of the " vilaine " Brunmartin to her husband Lietard, to loose his 
dogs on the fox : 

S'il le poent tenir de pres, 
II li depeceront la pel 
Et li f erunt roge capel, 26 

as it is the source of the proverbial saying quoted by Cotgrave 
(1611), in commenting on the meaning of "chapeau rouge " as 
" the bloudie necke of a headlesse carkas"; " On luy a fait porter le 
chapeau rouge : They haue cut off his head." 

But the custom had a wider application, as is shown in the 
reference to its actual use in a line of a sirventes, of Peire Bremon 
Ricas Novas, in his poetical duel with Sordel, which occurred be- 
tween 1234 and 1 24 1 : 27 

Fe q'ieu vos dei, bels amies En Sordel, 

(et er me greu si fa no m'en creires) 

ia per laich crim non portetz croi capel. 28 

(Faith that I owe you, fair friend Lord Sordel, — and it will 
grieve me if you do not believe me — never have you worn a vile 
cap for some base crime), 

and by the figurative use made of "mal (avol) caper* with the 
meaning of " having a bad reputation," by other Provengal poets, 29 
as in the sirventes of G. Figueira: 

Car de mal capel 
Etz vos e Cistel, 
Qu'a Bezers fezetz faire 
Mout estranh mazel. 

26 Ed. Martin, IX, 1168-70. In the cruel jest flung at those who have been 
wounded in the head, found in both Old French epic (C. Boje, Ueber den 
altfr. Roman von Beuve de Hamtone (101-2) and beast-fable (Foulet, op. cit., 
366-374, 461-7), the wound is made the "caperon rouge" of a high church 
dignitary. 

27 G. Bertoni et A. Jeanroy, "Un duel Po6tique au XHIe siecle," Annales 
du Midi, XXVII-II (191 5-16), 279; cf. Bertoni, op. cit, 140-150. 

28 lb., 288. The phrase "ia . . . capel" is translated figuratively "vous 
n'avez pas la reputation d'avoir commis une vilaine action." Cf. 30a 

29 Meyer, /. c; Levy, /. c. MS. O of 1. 75 of the poem of Vidal has "lo 
mal capell." 
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This is the meaning of the French proverb " Elle a acquis un mau- 
vais chapeau." 80 If there is no doubt as to what the expression 
came to mean, does not the original technical term for committing 
treason, as it is preserved in the Provencal phrase " vestir lo capel 
de tracion," show the source of the tradition of the punishment? 
The cloak of lead, which covered the whole body of the traitor, 
would be a fitting punishment in kind, and in full measure, 
of the crime which was denoted by a reference to the "capel," 
the hood-shaped head-dress, worn by peasants and common soldiers 
since classical times. 81 Was not, then, the tradition of the "capa 
plumbea" the popular evolution of a phrase, rather than the reflec- 
tion of an actual punishment ? 

In any case the tradition of the punishment survived in France, 
as is shown by a phrase in a letter of remission issued by Charles 
V in 1377: 82 

Oudin Saudrin desmenti ledit Gebart et lui dist qu'il estoit 
sanglant coux, le bati, feri et injuria de injure de fait a tort 
et senz cause raisonnable, et avecques ce lui dist encor que se 
nostre pere le Pape savait l'estat et la vie dont il vivoit, il le feroit 
mourir en la Chappe de plonc. 88 

Of course the threat of a punishment, which should have been 
inflicted on an enemy, clearly a cleric, does not at all imply that 
such a punishment was known and practised at the Papal court 

Further, the tradition of the punishment has persisted in folk 
memory down to almost the present day, as is shown by its ap- 
pearance in a West Highland tale. Campbell of Islay, in com- 
menting on the use of the word ceap, with the meaning of " cap " 
in one of the tales of his classical collection remarks : 

I have no doubt that the man who told the story meant a cap, 
and I have so translated the word, but the Gaelic word means a 
trap or gin, and many things besides. An old man who told me a 

90 Le Roux de Lincy, Lvvre des proverbes, II, 160. 

11 1 have had occasion to trace the history of this head dress; "'Capados' 
and the Date of Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight" Mod. Philol., V (190), 
36o ff. 

"Extracts from a number of letters of remission of Charles V are cited 
by C. Desmaze, Les PSnalitis anciennes. Supplices, Prisons et Grace en 
France, 1866, 330-334 

33 Du Cange, s. v. Capa plumbea. 
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story exceedingly like "the Fisherman " in the Arabian Nights, 
introduced the character who resembled the young king of the 
Black Isles, not as a man half marble, but as a man with his head 
in a ceap, and on being interrogated, explained that this was a 
sort of head-dress used for punishment or torture, in which the 
head of the victim was fastened. Such head-dresses, made of 
rusty iron, may be seen in museums and ceap may have meant 
something like a helmet, whose machinery bears some resemblance 
to a rat-trap. 84 

The explanation of the story-teller is enlightening, if it is doubt- 
ful whether the head-dresses seen by the editor in museums were 
anything but specimens of the brank, a skeleton helmet of iron, 
with a gag of the same metal, to hold the tongue, an instrument 
for the punishment of scolds, used in England and Scotland, be- 
ginning only with the sixteenth century. 85 But there have come 
down to us other engines of torture for the head, of the general 
form of a helmet, if no historical evidence of their use has been 
found. Such are the infamous instruments of torture, of which 
one is found in the Worcester Guildhall, and another in the Mu- 
seum at Ludlow, 88 and the German device known as "die pom- 
mersche Miitze." 87 Is the memory of such an engine of torture 
preserved in the Gaelic tale, or is the word ceap a development 
of the Latin capa, which passed in that form into Middle-Irish 
with the meaning of "cope" or "cape?" 88 

But, if Dante found in an alleged historical event a comparison 
for the "faticoso manto" of the hypocrites, he doubtless found 
the model for the eternal punishment, itself, in some account of 
the after-world. The poet has given Petrus Damianus an honorable 

84 Popular Tales of the West Highlands, 1892, 30. 

80 F. A. Carrington, " Notices of the Brank, or Scolds' Bridle," Archaeo- 
logical Journal, XIII (1856), 256-263; Albert Way, "Additional Notices of 
the Brank, or Scolds'-Bridle," ib., 265-9; L. Jewitt, "Scolds; and how they 
cured them in the Good Old Times," Reliquary, I (1860-1), 65-78; D. Wilson, 
Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, 1863, II, 520-1; Chambers, Book of Days, I, 
211-212; Journ. Brit. Arch. Ass., XXXI, 260, 262; XXXIX, 193-4; W. Andrews, 
Bygone Punishments, 1899, 276-298. 

86 Carrington, art. cit., 262-3; Way, art. cit, 269; Journ. Brit. Arch. Ass., 
XXIV (1868), 304-5. 

87 F. Helbing, Die Tortur. Gesch. d. Folter im Kriminalverfahren oiler 
Vblker und Zeitung, n. d. I, 242. 

88 K. Meyer, Contributions to Irish Lexicography, 315. 
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place as his interlocutor in the heaven of Saturn in Paradise, and 
puts in his mouth a bitter attack upon the degeneration of the 
monastic orders (Par. XXI, 43-142). Dante scholars have em- 
phasized the similarity in tone and in language between the poet 
and the churchman in their common attack on the same evil,* 9 
if they have not been willing to accept the whimsical thesis that the 
structure of the Divina Comtnedia was based on one of his trac- 
tates. 40 But in two of the tractates of Damianus, which may have 
been known to Dante, are found stories in which some damned 
souls appear in hell and on earth, wearing metal cloaks, the instru- 
ment of divine justice. In the tractate, De abdicatione episcopatus, 
written in January, 1060, 41 the fourth chapter is devoted to an 
episode "De monacho qui damnatus in inferno postea liberatus." 
It relates how a monk who had been apparently dead for several 
hours returned to consciousness, and told how he had been in 
hell. While there, he encountered "Dominus Lucifer" who 

coronam plane suam aeream inexstinguibili semper ardore can- 
dentem mihi in capite posuit: ejusdem quoque metalli chlamyde 
me, qua induebatur ipse, vestivit. Erat autem chlamys tarn longa, 
ut talo tenus flueret; tarn ferventer ignita, ut liquefacta guttas 
emittere videretur. 42 

The monastery, the scene of this story, was St. Silvester's in Ur- 
bino, and Damianus's authority for the story was the celebrated 
cardinal Humbert, archbishop of Sicily, who contributed other 
wonderful tales to his associate's store. 48 In another tractate 
Apologeticus ob dimissum episcopatum, written in 1058, 44 Dami- 

89 E. Anzelone, Dante e Pier Damiano, 1903 ; L. Rocca, " San Pier Damiano 
e Dante, R. Inst. Lombardo, Rendiconti, Ser. 2, XLIV (1911), 506-32, XLV, 
731-748; K. Vossler, Die gottliche Komcdie, 1907, I, 437-445. On Dante's pos- 
sible acquaintance with both the prose works and poetry of Damianus, ib., 443, 
607, n. 1 ; E. Moore, Studies in Dante, II, 1899, 17, n. 2, 56, n. 2 ; E. G. Gardner, 
Dante and the Mystics, 1913, 116, n.; V. Capetti, Studi sul Paradiso Dantesco. 
Con un appendice: Dante e le leggende di S. Pier Damiani, 1906, 63, 111-128. 

40 P. Amaducci, La Fonte della Divina Cotnmedia scoperta e descritta, 191 1 ; 
cf. Giomale dantesco, XIX (1911), 238-242; Giom. stor. d. lett. it, LIX, 422- 
5; Bull. d. Societa Dantesca It, XIX, 143, XX, 231-5; // Marsocco, 16 aprile, 
1911. 

41 F. Neukirch, Das Leben des Petrus Damiani, 1875, 99- 
**Patr. Lat, CXLV, 429. 
"Patr. Lat, CXLV, 427. 
44 Neukirch, op. cit, 97. 
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anus tells how two prominent men of Faenza appeared shortly after 
their death to a certain deacon : 

qui nimirum ferreis casulis in more sacerdotum talo tenus ad 
ima defluentibus videbantur induti. Percunctatus autem diaconus 
utrumne, inquit vos, qui in ilia vita estis, jugiter Dominum, bene- 
dicitis? Responderunt : Nos, qui apud inferos aeterno igne cru- 
ciamur, nunquam benedicimus Dominum. 45 

In both of these pious anecdotes as in Dante, the sinners wear 
long metal cloaks reaching to their feet, which in one instance is 
compared to a priest's cope or chasuble, 46 in the same way that 
Dante compared the hypocrites' cloak and hood to those worn by 
monks at Cologne. In one instance the cloak is so burning that 
"liquefacta guttas emittere videretur," in the other, reference is 
made to the sinners suffering eternal fire in hell. There is no 
suggestion in Dante of the hypocrites' cloak being anything but 
heavy, as made of lead. To represent it as burning, or to describe 
the abode of the hypocrites as fiery, would be consonant neither 
with the poet's own safety, 47 nor his general moral scheme of 
"Patr. Lot., CXLV, 452; cf. Capetti, op. cit., 118. 

46 Du Cange, s. v. casula, 2 and 3, cites passages, which show that the word 
had the meaning of both cuculla, the peculiar dress of the monk, and of chasuble, 
the priest's vestment, and that it was worn by all clerics. 

47 Dante does not dare to descend from the bank to walk with Brunetto 
Latini, for fear of the rain of fire (Inf., XV, 43^4), if later on he walks 
through purgatorial fire, from which "in un bogliente vetro Gittato mi sarei, 
per rinf rescarmi " (Purg., XXVII, 49-50). But in one case it is eternal fire, 
in the other it is penitential The story told in Boccaccio's life of Dante (ed. 
Macri-Leone, 43; other versions, G. Papini, La Leggenda di Dante, 191 1, 54- 
6), of the old woman of Verona who remarked: "non vedi tu com'egli ha la 
barba crespa e '1 colore bruno per lo caldo e per lo fummo che e laggiu [i. e. 
nell' inferno] ?, is capped by the Breton story of a wild youth who rode with 
the devil to hell, where he stayed for a week, and on his return he has "la 
peau brulee et qui sentait le roussi terriblement " ; A. Le Braz, Ligende de la 
Mort, 3d ed., II (1912), 294. A Zulu tale tells of a man who, when supposedly 
dead, journeyed to the after-world, and Bishop Callaway's informant remembered 
the hero of it, being pointed out by people who said: "There is the man who 
went to the underground people " ; H. Callaway, Nursery Tales, Traditions and 
Histories of the Zulus, I (1868), 319-20. Among the Zulus it was the belief 
that the people of the other world greeted new-comers with the warning : " Do 
not come near me ; you smell of fire," ib., 318. There is also a North American 
tradition of a man whose face was wrinkled, and hair crimped through staying 
too long by the camp-fires in the after-world. 
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punishment. He and his guide descend into the bolgia of the 
hypocrites to escape the pursuit of the demon guardians of the pre- 
ceding pit of boiling pitch, and after leaving it, look down in 
safety on the seventh bolgia, where the thieves are punished by 
fire-breathing and other serpents. Divine justice only exacts from 
the hypocrites due vengeance for their sin. They are oppressed 
with a leaden cloak, which covers them entirely, because in life they 
simulated a virtue and a sanctity, when they had them not. 48 In 
his punishment each of the hypocrites might have said of him- 
self as did Bertran de Born : 

Cosi s'osserva in me lo contrapasso (Inf. XXVIII, 142). 

But has not Dante taken a hint from the account of the cloak 
"tarn ferventer ignita, ut liquefacta guttas emittere videretur," 
in the metaphors he introduces in his query to those " scoverti della 
grave stola " : 



But a closer parallel to Dante's cloak, "Di fuor dorate ... ma 
dentro piombo," is found in medieval religious literature. Some 
twenty-five years ago, Mr. Paget Toynbee in an article on " Dante's 
Obligations to the Magnae Derivationes of Uguccione da Pisa," 4(1 
pointed out that the symbolical colors given to the hypocrites' 
cloak had evidently been suggested to him by the fanciful ety- 
mologies of the Latin word hypocrita given by the encyclopedist. 
These are : 

I et dicitur ypocrita ab yper, quod est super, et crisis quod 
est aurum, quasi superauratus, quia in superficie et extrinsecus 
videtur esse bonus, cum interius sit malus; vel dicitur sic quasi 
ypocrita ab ypos, quod est sub, et crisis, quod est aurum, quasi 
habens aliquid sub auro. 

This symbolism is found in an exemplum cited by San Vincente 
Ferrer (1357-1415), in a sermon preserved in the Valencian 

48 Cf . G. Busnelli, L'Etica Nichomachea e fOrdinamento morale delVlnjemo 
di Dante, 1907, 135-7. 

*• Romania, XXVI (1897), 548, reprinted in his Dante Studies and Re- 
searches, 1902, 107-8. 



Ma voi chi siete, a cui tanto distilla 

Quant' io veggio dolor giu per le guance, 
E che pena e in voi che si sfavilla? (97-99). 
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dialect. To a hermit, who wished to know which were the greatest 
pains of hell, there appeared three damned souls, of which: 

la una tenia una capa de bruna de fora e de dins forrada de 
vermeil. ... El hermita demana a la primera que quinya anima 
ere. Ella respos: "yo so tal senyor temporal. ,, — <?E com te va? 
" Yo so dapnat." iE quinya pena passes? La vestidura o mostre, 
la capa que defora es bruna vet que te color de plom per tal com 
yo era molt pesat e fexuch a mos vassalls fentlos pagar deutes 
inmoderats a pahers. E la forradura de dins vermella es foch que 
turmenta per tal com yo secretament los f ahia pagar moltes talles. 60 

In the exemplum the symbolism of the colors is two-fold : it is 
applied to the two sins of the damned soul, and to their fitting pun- 
ishments. Brown, the outer color of the leaden cloak, is typical 
of the oppressive measures with which the lord collected his feudal 
dues; the inside color, vermillion, that of burning fire, is typical of 
the additional secret extortions he was guilty of. For Dante the 
two colors of the hypocrites' cloak represent one sin, and one pun- 
ishment, the weight of the cloaks, which is the cause for such lam- 
entation on the part of one of them : 



The Italian poet may well have been acquainted with this ex- 
emplum an hundred years before the Spanish preacher made use 
of it. We can be assured that his reading included one, or several, 
collections of this typical genre of medieval literature, to which he 
was indebted for more than one stray bit of information, 61 how- 
ever much he showed his disapproval, as did other serious-minded 
men, 52 of anecdotes of a frivolous kind in sermons : 

50 R. Chabas, "Estudio sobre los sermones valencianos de San Vincente 
Ferrer que se conservan en la Biblioteca de la Basilica metropolitana de 
Valencia," Revistas de Archivos, etc., 3d Epoca, VII (1902), 429. These ser- 
mons, based on the notes of one of his auditors, are found copied in a manu- 
script written before 1455, the date of the preacher's canonization; ib., VI, 1-2. 

51 1 have noted such a possible acquaintance elsewhere ; " Some Sources 
of the Seventh Book of Gower's Confessio Amantis" Mod. Phil., IX (1912), 
33 1 , n - 3> 337. n. 1, and other instances might be cited. 

52 Cf. Hamilton, Rom. Rev., II, 216-17; and one may add Ubertino da 
Casale, Rotulus, edited by F. Ehrle, "Zur Vorgeschichte des Concils von 



" Oime ! le cappe ranee 
Son di piombo, si grosse, che li pesi 
Fan cosi cigolar le lor bilance (100-102). 
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Non ha, Fiorenza, tanti Papi e Bindi, 

Quante si fatte favole, per anno, 

In pergamo, si gridan quinci e quindi 
Si che le pecorelle che non sanno, 

Tornan dal pasco pasciute di vento, 

E non le scusa non veder lor danno. 
Non disse, Cristo, al suo primo convento: 

— Andate, e predicate al mondo ciance. 

Ora si va, con motti e con iscede, 

A predicare e, pur che ben si rida, 

Gonfia il cappuccio, e piu non si richiede (Par., XXIX, 103- 
110, 115-117). 

But it may be that Dante found a suggestion for another de~ 
tail of his account of his meeting with the hypocrites, in another 
very widely known exemplum, 5 * closely analogous to the stories 
found in Damianus, and in the Spanish sermon. This tells how 
one of two closely connected clerics, friends, or master and pupil,. 

Vieime," Archiv f. Litteratur- und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, III 
(1887), 122, 127; Vincent de Beauvais, Spec. Hist, IV, 8; J. B. Thiers, Traitr 
des Superstitions, 1679, 9&, 93 \ C. Hofler, " Carmen historicum occulti auctoris 
saec XIII," Sitzungsb. d. Wien. Ak. Phil.-Hist. Kl., XXXVII, 226-7; R. Cruel r 
Gesch. d. deutsch. Predigt im Mittelalter, 1879, 267 ; A. Hausrath, Weltverbesserer 
im Mittelalter, III (1895), 153; J. H. Wylie, Reign of Henry V, I, 287, n. 2. 
For the bad influence of exampla literature in spreading superstitious beliefs 
cf. J. Hansen, Zauberwahn, Inquisition und Hexenprozess im Mittelalter, 1900, 
123 ff., 150, 236; S. Riezler, Gesch. d. Hexenprozesse in Bayern, 1896, 47, 57~&>; 
Janssen-Pastor, Gesch. d. deutsch. Volkes, 13th ed., 1905, VIII, 546, 57*H>- 

" Cf. B. Haureau, Mem. de I'Institut, XXVIII, ii (1876), 239-264; T. F. 
Cane, Exempla of Jacques de Vitry, 1890, 145-6 ; A. E. Schonbach, " Studien 
zur Erzahlungen des Mittelalters. I. Die Reuner Rel'ationen," Sitzungsber. d~ 
Wien. Ak. t Phil. Hist. Kl., CXXXIX, v, pp. 139; cf. "Stud. z. ErzahlungsliL 
d. Mittelalt., VIII, Caesarius von Heisterbach," II, ib., CLXIII, 12; A. Monte- 
verdi, "Gli esempi dello 'Specchio di Vera Penitenza/ " Giorn. stor. d. Lett, 
it., LXI (1913), 283-7, LXIII, 267-271; J. A. Herbert, Cat. of Romances, III 
(1910), 30, 77, 94» 181, 391, 462, 468, 556, 564, 616; J. Th. Welter, Le Speculum 
Laicorum, 1914, 58, 133. What is professedly a translation of the story in 
Jacques de Vitry is found in the collection of religious poems dedicated to 
Eustache, prieur de la Fontaine Notre-Dame (cf. Hamilton, Mod. Long. Notes, 
XXXIV, 358-9), published in part by J. J. Desroches, Histoire du Mont Saint- 
Michel, 1838, II, 354-6, while an elaborate story is made of the exemplum in 
Le Dit des .II. chevaliers, A. Jubinal, Nouv. Rec. de Contes, Dits, Fabliaux, etc, 
1839, I, 145-153. J. A. Herbert, op. cit., 30, considers that the cloak "was 
doubtless suggested by the instrument of torture known as capa plumb ea, 
which is the punishment alloted to hypocrites in Dante, Inferno, xxiii." 
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appeared to the other, wrapped in a cloak, under which he is burn- 
ing. The earliest version 54 is found in a sermon of an Englishman, 
Eudes de Cheriton (Shirton), who completed his collection of 
sermons in 12 19, and died in 1247. 88 The pupil of Serlo appears 
to his master a few days after his death " cum capa de pergameno, 
intus et extra sophismatibus plena," and explains that " se capam 
portare pro gloria, quam in disputatione sophismatum habuit, quae 
turre plus ponderat, et igne graviter torqeri purgatorii." The 
master doubting the severity of the pain from the fire, "mortuus 
unicam guttam dimisit, quae statim manum magistri perf oravit." 86 
In the versions furnished by the works of Robert de Sorbonne (d. 
1274), Jacques de Vitry (d. before 1240), and Etienne de Bour- 
bon it is " unam guttam sudoris," 87 while in the long padded nar- 
rative, based on the exemplum, found in a Latin manuscript, writ- 
ten in France in the thirteenth century, it becomes " scintillam ignis 
quasi guttam quandam de indice manus sue," which he took from 
under his garment (de subveste), where " ecce totus ipse quasi ignis 
conflans et ut f ornax ille chaldaicus septuplum succensus." 58 The 
master takes the warning and becomes a monk. The master, Serlo, 
has been identified with an Englishman Serlo of Wilton, who, 
after being a professor at the University of Paris, became a 
monk at the Cluniac abbey of Charite-sur-Loire, to leave it later 
for the Cistercian abbey of Aumone, where he became abbot in 
1 1 71. 89 But in Italy the master in the exemplum was no longer 

54 The earliest form of the story, in the Gesta Re gum Anglorum, of 
William of Malmesbury (d. 1142), does not contain the cloak; cf. ed. W. 
Stubbs, 1887, 295-7, but one finds there a passage: "Epicureorum sectae con- 
cedendum, qui opinantur an imam corpore solutam in aerem evanescere, in 
auras efHuere" (95), curiously like a phrase in the Inferno, X, 13-15: 



the source of which has not been pointed out 

58 Schonbach, op. cit., 28. He rejects (37-8) the suggestion, accepted by 
Monteverdi, art cit, 284-5, that the earliest version containing the cloak was 
due to Petrus Cantor. 

56 Schonbach, op. cit., 27. 

" lb., 31, 34, 35. 
52, cf. 88-9. 

89 Schonbach, op. ext., 28-30; M. Schwob, Comptes Rendus de TAcad. des 



Suo cimitero da questa parte hanno 
Con Epicuro tutto i suoi seguaci, 
Che l'anima col corpo morta fanno, 
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Serlo, but another Paris professor, Siger de Brabant, whose eulogy 
is pronounced by St. Thomas Aquinas in the heaven of the sun: 



In his commentary on these lines, Benvenuto da Imola (d. 1390), 6 * 
attaching the story to Siger, cites the beginning of the exemplum, 61 
and the phrase is copied by Giovanni da Serravalle, in the com- 
mentary* 2 for the greater part an abbreviated version of Ben- 
venuto's, which he wrote to accompany his Latin translation of the 
Divina Commedia, made between 1416 and 1417, at the Council 
of Constance, at the request of two Englishmen. 6 * Only the be- 
ginning of the exemplum is cited in the commentary based on that 
of Benvenuto, found in a fourteenth century manuscript of the 
Divina Commedia.* 4 But the Latin commentary of Stefano Talico 
da Ricaldone ( 1474) gives the story at considerable length, 65 while 
in two of the four manuscripts of the so-called Pseudo-Boccaccio 

Inscript., 1^98, 508; Jacques de Vitry in another exemplum tells of another 
vision of Serlo, which he had, after he had become a Cistercian; Die Exempla 
aus den Sermones feriales et communes des Jakob von Vitry, ed. J. Greven, 
1914, 16; G. Frenken, Die Exempla des Jacob von Vitry (Quell, u. Unters. z. 
lat. Philol. des Mittelalters, V, i, 1914, 106. 
«° P. Toynbee, op. cit., 216-217. 

91 Beneventi de Rambaldis de Imola, C omentum super Dantis Aligherij 
Comoediam, V (1887), 47- 

e2 Fratris Johaimis de Serravalle, Translatio et c omentum totius libri, 
1891, 941. 

98 G. L. Hamilton, "Notes on the Latin Translation of, and Commentary 
on, the Divina Commedia, by Giovanni da Serravalle," Twentieth Annual Report 
of the Dante Society (Cambridge, Mass.), 1902, 18-20. 

«*MS. B. N., f. it. 540 (ancien fonds 7002), cited by V. Le Clerc, Hist, 
de la France, XXI, 114, n.; cf. L. Auvray, Les Manuscrits de Dante des Bib- 
liothiques de France (Bibf. des Ecoles fr. d'Athenes et de Rome, LVI), 1892, 
107-9. Monteverdi, art. cit., 286, through confusing the cote" of the ancien 
fonds, before the several manuscripts were separated and given new numbers, 
cites wrongly MS. f. it., 76, f. 344 v, which only contains 169 leaves, and gives 
the text of the poem without a commentary. Cf. Auvray, op. cit., 25-6. 

• 8 Divina Commedia, ed. V. Promis e C. Negroni, III (1888), 138. 



Questo, onde a me ritorna il tuo riguardo, 
E il lume d'uno spirto, che, in pensieri 
Gravi, a morir, gli parve venir tardo : 



Essa e la luce eterna di Sigieri, 



Che, leggendo nel Vico degli Strami, 
Sillogizzo invidiosi veri (Par. 133-138) 
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Italian commentary, 66 Siger appears as an unbeliever who is con- 
verted to Christianity, by the apparition of his pupil. This com- 
mentary was completed in 1375, 61 and as that of Benvenuto, of 
which the first draft was completed in 1373, 68 two years before 
he used it in his lectures, which began in 1375, the date of the 
foundation of the chair at Bologna, 69 only received its final form 
in 1379, 70 the hint for the anecdote could not have been taken from 
that commentary. However, one of the manuscripts of the two 
Pseudo-Boccaccio commentary, both of which are closely related 
on account of giving a developed redaction, 71 is dated 1389, 72 and 
the hint for the story in this redaction may have been taken from 
Benvenuto. Had the story become already attached to Siger, who 
died in Orvieto between 1281 and 1284,™ in the form of the ex- 
emplum, known to Dante? The poet who evidently was quite 
uninformed on the heretical doctrines and writings of Siger, 74 
knew only that he had stirred up enmities against himself at Paris 
on account of his " invidiosi veri." 75 With what is known of the 
philosopher's death through the blow of a fanatic cleric, 76 one can 
no longer believe that the phrases of the poet : 



66 Chiose supra Dante. Testo inedito, ora per la prima volta publicato, ed. 
Vernon, 1846, 861 , citing the variant from MS. Florence, Magliabecchi, XLVII, 
Pale. i. It is not found in the text, 567, based on MSS. Florence, Riccardi, 
1028 and 1037. It is cited and translated by Le Clerc, Hist, lift., XXI, 113-114, 
from MS. B. N. fonds it., 75 (ancien suppl. fr. 2679). 

67 C. Hegel, Vber den historischen Werth der alterem Dante -Comment are, 
1878, 35-6, 39-40. 

« 8 Toynbee, op. cit, 221, 223. 
••/&., 223. 

70 lb., 217, 236. 

71 Auvray, op. cit., 91-2. 

72 Le Clerc, op. cit., 114, n.; Auvray, 92. 

73 P. Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant et TAverronsme latin au XIHe siicle, 
CCXCI-II. 

74 lb., cccix-cccvi. 

75 lb., ccccxviv, cccxi. 

76 G. Paris, "La mort de Siger de Brabant," Rom., XXIX (1900), 107-112. 
Another instance of this short way with heretics is the murder of the Flemish 
sectarian Tanchelm in 11 15 by a fanatical priest; P. Fredericq, Corpus Inquisit. 
Neerl, I (1889), 27; Gesch. d. Inquisitie in der Nederlanden, I (1892), 20. 



m pensien 

Gravi, a morir, gli parve venir, 
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and the allusion of John Peckham to him and his fellow heretic, 
Boethius, as " miserabiliter . . . conclusisse dies suos in partibus 
transalpinis," 77 referred to his condemnation to a life imprison- 
ment at Orvieto. 78 The lines of Dante were rather inspired by 
the situation of the converted sophist looking forward to death in 
his cloistral retreat, as it is told at the end of the exemplum of 
Serb as the hero, and summed up in the verses attributed to him 
elsewhere than in the exemplum : 70 

Magister vero statim saeculum dimisit, et intrans claustrum 
statim hos versus composuit: 

Linquo, ' coax ' ranis, ' eras 9 corvis, vanaque vanis ; 
ad logicam pergo, quae mortis non timet ' ergo \ 80 

In the exemplum the "sudoris gutta" and the "fervens gutta" 
dropped from the sinner, and not, from the cloak, as in the story 
of Damianus, and, from this detail Dante may have adopted the 
hint in asking of the cause of the tears of the hypocrites: 



There are, however, exempla in which the weight of the cloak 
is the sole punishment meted out to sinners. Such is the story of 
the knight, for which Eudes de Cheriton is cited as the authority, 81 
who appeared to his friend from purgatory. He had been guilty of 
violating the right of asylum in a cemetery, where he had struck 
and robbed a man of his coat, "que, ut asseruit, eum adeo op- 
pressit quasi f uisset turris pregrandis." 82 He told his friend how 
he could be set free from his punishment through the prayers of 

77 Mandonnet, op. cit., cclix-cclaa. 

78 lb., eclxxi v-cclxxx ix-cexe, and n. 5. 

19 lb., Haureau, Journ. des Savants, 1896, 121. 

80 Schonbach, op. cit., 27. The same verses are cited by Robert de Sorbonne 
(32) and Jacques de Vitry (34), and the first words by fitienne de Bourbon 
(35) and by Jacobus de Voragine in the Legenda Aurea (37). 

81 Le Speculum laic or urn, ed. Welter, 48, cf. 129, In the version given 
without an authority in Liber exemplorum ad usum praedicatorum, ed. A. G. 
Litte, 1908, 71, the phrase reads: "que superponitur mihi, et videor quasi magno 
monte comprimi." Cf. also Magnum speculum exemplorum, Douai, 1610, Dist. 
8, Cap. 67. 

88 Only in the exemplum of Eudes (Schonbach, 27) is the sinner ra purga- 
tory, evidently a slip on the part of the compiler ; Schonbach, 27-28. 
88 J. A. Herbert, Cat. of Romances, III, 647, 6. 



E che pena e in voi che si sfavilla (97-9). 
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a certain priest, who was a hermit. A similar story is found in 
a collection of religious tales, compiled by a Franciscan friar in 
Northern Italy, in the fifteenth century. The scene of the story 
is laid in Lodi, and is as follows : 

Cuidam* de civitate Laudensi eunti b versus Laude Vetus, qui- 
dam notus eius, qui de novo fuerat mortuus, apparuit in via. Quo 
viso valde ter[r]itus est, et dixit: "Nonne es talis et talis?" Qui 
respondit : " Sum." Rursum dixit vivus. c " Qualiter est tibi bone 
frater?" Qui respondit: "Multum male. Vides ne istum capel- 
lum quem in capite?" Cui ille respondens "Video," et adiecit: 
" Et ille certe d maioris ponderis est, quilibet pileus eius, et plus me 
g[r]avat quam campane Sancti Bassiani. Vide ergo et cognosce 
qualiter est mihi, potest esse tibi,* bone frater." Quibus dictis, 
statim disparuit 84 



Cornell University 
•Ms. Quidam. 

5 MS. eunte altered to eunti. 
c Ms. unus. 

d MS. et adiecit Cui ille video et ille. Should it read Cui respondens ilium 
video et adiecit ille certe? 

• MS. est tibi bone frater potest ese mihi with est . . . frater deleted. 

84 Brit Mus. Add. MSS., 27336, f. 63 b. I am indebted to the goodness 
of J. A. Herbert, Esq., for the copy, and outside of the mentioned emendations 
I have distinguished v from u. The extra detail, found in the Legenda Aurea, 
ed. Graesse, 731, according to which the cloak is burning on account of the sinner 
delighting in " pelles delicatae et variae," is a hint taken from other visions of 
hell ; cf. Schonbach, 36, 37 ; Roger of Wendower, Flores hist., ed. Hewlett, II, 26; 
Matthew Paris, Chron. maj., II, 504 (Vision of Thurcill: cf. Ward, Cat. of 
Rom., II, 508 ff.) ; Vigfusson and Powell, Corpus Poeticum Boreale, I, 208. 
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STUDIES IN THE TEXT OF THE SICILIAN POETS 



III. — Further Studies in the Chief Sources 

(Continued from Vol XI (1920), p. 60.) 

OUR task in this paper is to examine a group of canzoni for 
which our primary authorities are only P and V ; to discuss 
three others which, for one reason or another, do not fall within 
any of the groups we have thus far made; and lastly, to consider 
our collective results in the light of a few general principles. 

The PV group numbers fourteen poems. A few pairs occur 
consecutively in one or the other manuscript, but as this fact seems 
to have no bearing on the state of their text, it is perhaps simpler, 
for purposes of reference, to take them up in their alphabetical 
order, which is as follows : 



I. 




13 


V 43 


II. 


Amando con fin core e con sperama. . 


14 


167 


III. 


Amor che lungomente m'6i menato. . . . 


102 


305 


IV. 




101 


44 


V. 




22 


46 


VI. 


La mia vita 2 si forte e dura e fera. . . . 


36 


77 


VII. 


La gran valor e e lo presto amoroso. . . . 


34 


83 


VIII. 




45 


19 


IX. 




47 


29 


X. 


Poi non mi vol merzb ni ben servire. . 


71 


16 


XI. 




57 


17 


XII. 




9 


45 


XIII. 




21 


73 


XIV. 




63 


27 



I. Allegratnente eo canto 

This poem, anonymous in P, is by V given to Mostacci. P has 
six errors : 12, wrongly adds a 'namorato at end of line; 16, has e 
to for e si; 19, has vano (perhaps by repetition from 17) for 
c'omo; 24, has loro for lo suo; 27, pegio for poco; and 31, e cid 
k'io fare for e io che fare. V has five errors: 14, di bene for 
da ben; 15, dunqua degio cantare piii 'namorato for ben degio piu 
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cantare innamorato; 22, ma quale t da laudare for perb i piU lau- 
dato; 34, e cosi tengno saria for e cosl cresceria; and 36, Vamore 
for lo mare. The errors are thus numerically almost balanced; 
but Ps are on the whole slighter, whereas V's in 22, 34, and 36 
are rather grave. There are also five neutral variants: 1, P adds 
eo; 8, ke io sia men P, ch'io sia meno V (perhaps smoother) ; 10, 
homo P, c'omo V; 12, amore P (perhaps better), c'amare V; 23, 
fa P, sa V (perhaps better). 



This poem, anonymous in V, is by P given to Piero delle Vigne. 
P has four errors: 4, m'b 'nalzato for m'inalzao; 13, amare for 
amara; 33, una donna piacentera for madonna plagieria; 52, omits 
amore. V's errors, however, number nine : 3, donami for dondmi; 
7, omits e; 11, coralemente for corporalmente; 14, muta omo for 
mutdmi; 21, astetando morte for aspectando fine; 24, fori che meno 
for forki termino; 50, ond'io a lei for unde ver lui; 54, lei for lui; 
and 55 dondmi for donimi. In two cases both manuscripts err. 42 
is lacking in P, and V has only tanto conforto, repeated from con- 
fortamento in the previous line. In 45, P has servendo k'a la morte 
fo guerra, and V servendo al amore cui la morte fa gueria, by 
comparing which we can extract the probably correct reading ser- 
vendo amor k'a la morte fa guerra. It thus appears that V's errors 
are not only more numerous, but graver, those in 14, 21, and 24 
giving sheer nonsense; whereas P is only once badly wrong, in 33. 
Several marked divergences in spelling, which may throw light on 
the original dialect of the poem, are here passed over. 



This poem, given by both manuscripts to Guido delle Colonne, 
breaks off in P after line 20, by reason of the loss of a leaf. 
Monaci (pp. 218 ff.) prints the version of the remainder given by 
the Giuntina, which he thinks was derived from P before the muti- 
lation ; but in view of the possibility that the editors of the Giuntina 
may have modified the text, it seems to me unadvisable to list the 
variants here. In the first twenty lines we have only, in 8, the 
false rime credenza in P, corrected in V to credanza; in 14, 



II. Amando con fin cor e con speranza 



III. Amor ke lungamente m'di menato 
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guardi soavi in P, s guar do soave in V ; and in 19, pogo piogio in 
P, poca piogia in V — none of them of much significance. 

IV. A pena pare k'eo saccia cantare 
This poem, anonymous in P, is ascribed by V to Mostacci. If 
this attribution is correct, the poem must belong to Mostacci's later 
years; for its confused and lumbering form is quite unlike that of 
the fresh and lively pieces otherwise ascribed to him, and it smells 
strongly of the manner of Guittone. 1 It may well be, however, that V 
is in error ; for its text is far from good. Beside omitting stanzas 
3 and 4, it has several errors in the portion which it contains. 
The variations in the first stanza are slight; but with the second 
trouble begins. In 15 V has wrongly dimostrata for ditnostrare; 
in 18, non avesse lo veto dire for no mi venisse, a lo ver dire; and 
in 19-22 a text much inferior to P's. The latter has 

E si come candela si rischiare, 
c'ardendo face e dona altrui vedere, 
di questo sono per voi adroctinato 
k'eo canto e facio ad altrui gioi* sentire; 

for which V has 

Cosi come candela che si rischiara, 
prendendo foco, da ad altra vedere, 
cosi divegno da voi adotrinato 
c'altro nom penso ne mi par vedere, 

the last line of which (spoiling the rime) is line 36 in P, in the 
portion which V omits. Lines 25-28 also differ widely, and here 
P is in part wrong. It gives 

lo meo coragio di bona speranza ; 
ke'n tale stato di bombanza sento 
madonna per un cento 
ricco manente di gio' di bonbanza, 

which defaces the metrical scheme, correct in V : 

im bona fede e con pura leanza; 
ca s'eo son sofretoso d'abondanza, 
saro, madonna, di voi mantenente, 
ricco e manente di gioi' e di burbanza. 

1 The first line recalls Guittone's Ora parra s'eo saverd cantare ; but there 
is otherwise no resemblance between the poems. 
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In stanza 5, V omits line 61, and in 68 has wrongly percWio dispero 
for ond'eo Vaspecto. In 64, however, V has rightly a dispiacerc 
for P's di placere. In 24 is a neutral variant : gaudente P, plagiente 
V. 



This poem is given by V to Mostacci, by P to Rugieri d'Amici. 
The variations, tho individually slight, are numerous, and in most 
of them P is superior. Thus, in 13-14 it rightly has d'ovrile 
disiare / mi face pih for d'avrile piii disiare / mi face; in 26-8, 
ke se bona ventura/non d piu, brevemente / la mia vita vol peggio 
ke morire, where V has respectively per aventura, non m'amo piu, 
and varra; in 35, la saggia a kaunoscenti for lassa e percipiente; in 
37-8, perki disaventura / manda discaunoscenti for perchi dessa 
ventura / mando li scanoscente; in 42, per queUa falsa gente for 
perchi la ria gente; and in 45, agia'nde grado amore for a grande 
grato amore. On a smaller scale, P in 7 rightly omits e; in 11, has 
sanamente for solamente; in 18, ben i strana for e bene strana; 
in 21, mostra for mostrano; in 29, e ben vive for ben vene; in 
34, oramai for ormai; in 39, a me for al mio and in 47, e for a. 
V's better readings are much less numerous: 3, si che sia for si 
keto e; 5, de li for de'; 5, ser& a conditione for serd in conditione; 
30, quelli che finamente for quello k y i fino amante; 31, poi li vene 
for poi ven; and 36, volire for valore. In short, out of twenty-four 
lines with variants P is right in eighteen cases, V in six. In 53, 
P reads e sol k'eo lasso avesse and V e solo ch'io la gioia cwesse, 
neither of which seems to fit the context. 



This poem, anonymous in V, is by P assigned to Guido delle 
Colonne. Except for the usual difference in spelling, the two manu- 
scripts are very close. V wrongly omits al in 3, and in 33 has 
wrongly quanto for tanto, but in 21 rightly lo martore for li mar- 
tiri. P omits 36-7, though a space was left for them; so that 
numerically the two sets of errors balance. The other variants, all 
slight, are neutral: 2, posso vivere ni P, posso ni vivere ni V; 6, 
sono incuminciato P, cominciato sono V; 11, faria, fella P, 
saria sed ella V; 17, k'eo no mi P, cad eo V; 22, entrato P, 



V. Di si fina rasione 



VI. La mia vita i si forte e dura e fera 
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tirato V ; and 26, i'nullo lato P, i'nesu'lato V. It should be noted 
that the first short line of each stanza (7, 17, etc.) is probably 8- 
syllable, as in one manuscript or sometimes both. Butler's text 
obscures this, besides introducing other needless changes. 



This poem is given by V to Mazzeo di Rico, by P to Rosso da 
Messina, a name not found elsewhere in the manuscripts. V has a 
slightly better text, with no grave errors, and some betterment in 
details; as in 4, dispera for dispero; 28, c'invita for convitan; 
and 39, insertion of cosh P has a false rime in 33, triinamorlo, 
poi non i/era piacere; here V's m'inamorai, poi non i/i im pia- 
cimento gives a good sense, and we should therefore follow it in 
reading at the end of 36 cid ch'io sento for P's lo meo penare. 
Several slight variations are neutral : 2, da voi P, ch't'n voi V; 
6, potesse P, volesse V; 10, k'd P, c'a V; 20, se'l P, se V; 24, al 
vostro P, lo vostro V ; 38, tuctor P, per Dio V ; and 40, lo P, mio 
V. P omits what is the fifth stanza in V, which omits syllables 
in 48 and 49. 

It may be noted that the third stanza shows some good examples 
of Tuscanizing of Sicilian forms. In 25 belleze, treated as a plural, 
is preceded by angeliche; in 26 P reads le vostre beltati, keeping 
the Sicilian form of the noun, but making the adjective plural, 
whereas V has normalized to la vostra beltate; and in 28 we have 
le vostre belleze in both manuscripts. 



This poem is by V given to Rugieri d'Amici, by P to Bonagiunta 
da Lucca — the only case, I believe, of a divided attribution which 
introduces writers of certainly different periods. The question of 
its readings is somewhat complicated by uncertainty as to the 
metre ; was it originally 8-syllable thruout, or were there some 7's 
in the second half of each stanza? An inspection of the parallel 
texts as printed in Monaci shows that the eighth line is 7-syllable 
in stanzas 1, 3, and 4; the ninth line in 4; the tenth line in 1; 
and the eleventh line in 1 and 2. It is, however, not clear that 
these indicate a definite scheme ; and I therefore prefer to pass over 



VII. Lo gran valore e lo presio amoroso 



VIII. Lo meo core ke si stava 
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this question for the present, as the accessibility of the parallel 
texts will allow any reader to make comparisons for himself. 

The variations which are not affected by this question are rela- 
tively slight, tho fairly numerous. In 23, P has wrongly madonna 
for donna, and in 37 V has wrongly saluta for a, the wrong read- 
ing in each case being hypermetrical. The remaining variants, all 
neutral, are as follows, that of P being in each case given first: 
4, ka, e; 16, davavate, date; 17, era, sono; 20, donqua serea, e 
bene faria; 24, m'accora quando, m'incora poi che; 26, men- 
brando, vegiendo; 27, c'avevamo, che faciavamo; 28, mi stava, 
me ne sta; 29, stia, sia; 30, quand', poich' ; 33, male, core; 35, 
ti manda, comanda; 39, k'eo pena pato e sostegno, che per lei 
pene sostengno. 



In this poem, given by both manuscripts to Rinaldo d' Aquino, 
P's superiority again becomes considerable. Its readings are cor- 
rect in 6, fino for infino; in 21-22, sicome de' a tuctore / laudar 
ben per miglore, where V puts laud are into the first line ; and in 



where V has in 32 Narcisi per, in 33 cosi, and in 34 /d si sguardao. 
In 26, P's saver e e caunoscenza gives, if reversed, the right rime, 
whereas V's piagenza e savere is unmetrical. V, however, is right 
in five minor cases: 1, poi for poi ke; 3, n'agio con for di gioi' 
non; 12, che for si; 16, bene for meglo; and 17, insertion of mal. 
There are also four neutral variants : 13, savere P, a sceuere V ; 25, 
& miso P, I miso V ; 30, non d podere di fame mostranza P, non 
d podere e non faccio sembianza V ; and 36, ke eo son preso de la 
piti avenente P, cWamore m'd, preso e de la piU avenente V. 

X. Poi non mi vol merci n£ ben servire. 

This poem, which is no. 16 in V, in the group of Giacomo's 
pieces, has there lost its rubric and its first twelve lines thru 



IX. Poi le piace k'avanzi suo valore 



32-4: 



come Narciso in sua spera vedere 
per se s'innamorao 
quando in Taigua isguardao. 
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mutilation of the manuscript ; P assigns it to Guido delle Colonne. 
Most of the variants are neutral, the positive corruptions being 
few and slight. In 35, V corrects Ps nd talent 0 to non b talent 0; 
in 33 P has rib so for V's ed io so, in 36 k'eo la cangi for V's 
inver di vox, which cannot be right, as the third person is used else- 
where thruout the passage. In 13-14, P has 



Both make sense, but V is perhaps slightly less logical by the 
change to pena (we might conceivably substitute it for bene in the 
first line). V thrice has slightly preferable readings: 26, pox vali- 
mento no mi d& ma pesanza for n$ valimento no mi dea far pesanza; 
27, e fallami di tutto suo conventi for e fallomi di tucti li suo' con- 
venti; and 31, or la m'& tolta per troppo saver e for or mi Vb, tolta 
co' molto saver e. In 17, P's e mai non alento is preferable to V's 
ni mai non b abento. Four wholly neutral variants are : 19, sto al 
morire P, son al perire V; 20, p ens and 0 V, membrando V; 24, 
poi tanft P, per tanto i V ; and 32, A sua intendanza P, b mia in- 
tcndanza V. Finally, V's last stanza is omitted by P. 



This poem, anonymous in P, is by V given to Rugieri d'Amici. 
P omits one syllable in 2, 13, and 38, V in 11 ; in 3 P's cognoscono 
should probably be cognoscon cib, as suggested by V. There are 
also shifts of word-order in 24 and 36. 

For more important cases: P is surely better than V in 19, 
percio m'i viso e cuito for percib viso e conio, and in 28, arieto ma 
pur cwante for a me rima pianti avente, and probably so in 5, e non 
vegion k'amor mecte 'n bassanza for e vegiano ch' amore mettono 
in bassanza; 14, donato for dato; and 45, mio talent 0 for suo 
talento. V, however, is right in 12, che presso al aire for ka 
pres'dagli altri. Three cases are neutral: 1, sovente, amore, agio 



anzi vorrea per essa bene avere 
che per null'altra gioia ne baldanza, 



and V 



perche meglio m'e per ella bene avere 
che per un'altra pena con baldanza. 



XI. Sovente, amore, agio visto manti 
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visto manti P, sovente amore rid ricchuto manti V ; 43, lungo tempo 
P, tutto tempo V; and 48, k'amerblla P, c' amore I'd V. This last 
suggests that the same original word-group was differently divided 
by the two scribes. Finally, in two cases both manuscripts are cor- 
rupt: 4, e ke leali kiamorosi amanti P, che leal amino e siano 
amanti V ; and 33-4, ke la mia donna vole / k'eo le serva in pos- 
sanza, both manuscripts, tho the lines should rime. On the whole, 
then, the balance of correctness in this poem is somewhat in favor 



This poem, given by both manuscripts to Mostacci, presents a 
large number of rather small variants, and shows P to be on the 
whole distinctly superior. It is, to be sure, wrong in four cases : 
6, no ne senza for nonde sentia; 8, fin for fino; 17, a cid diparto 
tucta mia intendenza for perb ne potto tutta mia speranza; and 
1 8, ke la partivi da honor e for ch'ella paria del presgio e del valor e. 
V, on the other hand, has palpable corruptions in five lines: 12, 
adornata for adonata; 14, e la gran gioia che m'e stata io la rifiuto 
for or lo gran bene ke m'i stato rifiuto; 27-8, se non fosse, nella 
qual eo dire tanto misdiciente for ma no mi piace desso quello 
dire / k'eo ne fosse tenuto misdicente; and 36, fallire for fallero. 
Moreover, in six other cases V's readings are inferior to P's: 5, 
infino ch'era V, s'eo riera P; 13, perchd lo V, di quella P; 19, 
che mi fa uopo d'avere altra 'ntendenza V, ke me non pote avere 
altra 'ntendenza P; 20, ond'io V, Id'nd'eo P; 22, sia grave e nolle 
sia oltragio V, par grave ni sape d'oltragio P ; and 33, trane V, 
tracta P. There is also a large crop of neutral variants : 3, lungia- 
mente ad P, buonamente al V ; 9, fink'io, essa P, mentre, ella V ; 
10, lo qual Fovea P, lo quale avea V; 15, giamai, da lei P, ormai, 
per V; 25, s'eo la solea avanzare danpnagio P, poi la soglio avan- 
zare c'a danagio V ; 26, tractare P, contare V ; 29, pb P, sa V ; 
30, dal, allungian P, da, alungiare V; 32, dev'essere P, possa es~ 
sere V; 34, und'eo P, ed io V; and 35, e doglomi del tempo P, e 
doglio de lo tempo V. Finally, in three passages both manuscripts 
go wrong: 21, se dallei parto e in altra intendo P, perb se'n altra 
intendo da ella parto V, where the rime- word in 24 is tanto; 24, 
io mi, valere e saver e P, bene, saver e e valere V, where both are 
hypermetrical; and 37-40, where P reads 



of P. 



XII. Umile core fino e amoroso 
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ma non docto, k'a tal signoria 
mi son donato ka bon guidardone 
mi donera percio ke no m'oblia ; 
lo bon servente terra'n sua stagione. 



and V 



ma nono mi spero, c'a tale sengnora 
son servato che buono guiderdone 
averagio perzo che no m'obria; 
lo bene servente merita a stagione. 



Here, if we supply eo in P's 37, the metre is corrected, and the 
rest makes tolerable sense, so that our confidence in P is again 
upheld. 

XIII. Uno piagente sguardo 

Judgment on the text of this poem (anonymous in V, by P 
given to Piero delle Vigne) is partially dependent on the question 
whether the second and fifth lines of each stanza were originally 
8-syllable, as both manuscripts give them in 2, 5, and 38. If they 
were, V is also right in adding suoi in 14, and in reading me ne 
for mi in 29, and la voglia for voglia in 32. V also undoubtedly 
corrects the metre in 27 (quello for quel) and 36 {vederdt for 
vedrd), and corrects duno to uno in 1. On the other hand, P is 
much superior to V in several more extended cases. These are 4 : 
a me ferio d'un dardo P, ed i stato d'un dardo V; 12, perc'dnno 
riceputo P, ond'io n'o ricieputo V; 21, non era max usato in esta par- 
tuta P, ca io non era ausato a esta partuta V; 24, unde al cor agio 
mortal feruta P, ond'io ne ricie petti una mortale feruta V; 45, 
ben faria cento millia la giornata P, bene faria contro a umiliata V, 
and the passage 16-18, where P has 



Indeed, only once does V correct a considerable corruption in P, 



e lo viso avenente 

e li sguardi piacenti m'anno conquiso 
e tucte l'akre gioi* de lo bel viso, 



but V 



la boca e li denti 

e li giesti piacenti m'anno conquiso 
e tute l'altre beleze de lo bello viso. 
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to wit, in 6, by reading che mi passao lo core e m'a'ntamato for ke 
mi passa lo core mantato, where the scribe of P is at his familiar 
trick of skipping syllables. There are but two neutral variants: 
9, voi, donna P, madonna V, and 22, pensai P, volsi V. In short, 
if we were dependent solely on V for this poem, we should pur- 
chase slightly greater metrical correctness at the cost of some 
very gross and meaningless corruptions. 



This poem, 2 assigned by both manuscripts to Rinaldo D' Aquino, 
affords perhaps the most curious problem in the whole range of 
Sicilian lyric. It consists of five stanzas in a fairly elaborate ar- 
rangement of unissonans rimes, with linkage between the stanzas. 
The first stanza shows few variants: 5, Faff are 9 P, lasciare V; 
11, poik'e P, contro a V; and 14, sia P, stia V, where however the 
linking word in 15 is in both manuscripts sia. In the second stanza 
the scribe of V gets a trifle wild, repeating at the end of 20 speranza 
for the correct intendanza, and omitting 22, which he has added 
at the end of the stanza in the form chi vuol presgio ed essere inal- 
zato. The rime-word, however, is incorrectly repeated from the 
neighboring 27, which evidently caught his eye, and the line should 
read, as in P, ke per presio de? essere honorato. In 20, V has 
an unmetrical i£l for este, and in 26 a less preferable onde for 
perc'a; in 24, 25, and 28 it replaces P's piacenza, piacere, piacere 
with valenza, valere, valere — less good, because valente occurs at 
the end of 25, and valenza is the correct rime in 37. 

With the third stanza the real problem begins to appear. 31 
reads in P tucta mia vita d'amore colleanza, in V a tutta la mia 
mente co'leanza; and from 35 to the end the two manuscripts di- 
verge in a fashion which, as the poem is not readily accessible 
in a printed text, can be best seen by giving the two versions side 
by side. 

2 In several bibliographies, including Langley's Repertory, it is listed as 
Venuto m'k in talent 0 di saver e. The first two lines are actually Venuto m'i in 
talento/di gioi' mi rinnovare. 

8 Unless this is a misreading for lossore. 
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P 

35 k'a tal m'a dato— Hon si poria 
trovare, quando ben fosse cer- 
cato, 

si bella donna ne tanta valenza ; 
perke m'agenza 

se tuctor Tamo cosi finamente, 
40 ke m'e parvente 

ke non pot' on d'affano esser 
gravato 

perke tuctora tal donna disia. 

Senza ripentimento 
ben deve meritare 
45 l'amore ke mi disdisse tale 

amanza. 
Piu mi fue a piacimento 
li ochi ke per guardare 
mi feeero giausire su' sem- 

branza. 

Si e sovrana ke non si kereria 
50 sua para; perke in gioi' m'este 
adoblato 
lo core k'e d'essa in sovenenza. 
Agio credenza, 

poi k'allei piace k'eo le sia in- 

tendente, 
ke grandemente 
55 mi faccia bene, poi cosi af- 

fanato 

valore avise presiata cortesia. 

Suo cortese portamento 
mi fa di gioia dare 
conpitamente ferma sicuranza, 
60 e lo suo insengnamento 
mi difende di fare 
ogna cosa ke sia contra inno- 
ranza, 

fami valere piu k'eo non var- 
ria; 



V 

a tal m'a dato che non si poria 
trovare, quando fosse ben tentato, 

una si bella con tanta valenza ; 
onde m'agienza 

per zo ch'iTamo tanto finamente 
c'al mio parvente 
i'nom poria d'affanno esser gra- 
vato 

poi di bono core tal donna serveria. 

Serveria a piacimento 

la piu fina d'amare, 

ond'io so' ricco di gioia d'amanza ; 

e lo mio alegramento 
non si poria contare, 
perzd che la mia donna a perdo- 
nanza. 

E nullo core no' lo penseria 
ched i' pensando fosse si penato; 

adunque mi' tacier e cononoscienza. 
Mia penitenza 

agio compiuta ormai, e son gau- 

dente, 
si che neente 

6 rimembranza de lo mal passato, 

poic' a madonna piacie ch'in gioi* 
sia. 

Gioia e confortamento 

di bon core deo pigliare, 

vedendomi in cotanto benenanza, 

avere soferimento 

e non unque orgolgliare 

in ver Tamore con umilianza ; 

piacentemente servire tuttavia, 
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pensando in ella piu son con- 
fortato 

65 d'avere per sua grande cauno- 
scenza 
la mia intendanza, 
cio e gioia d'amore si alta- 

mente 
com'ella sente, 

per lo suo presio avere sormon- 
tato 

70 ogn'altro presio ke si trovaria. 



che nullo bono servente est' ubri- 
ato; 

gran guiderdone framette sofer- 

enza, 
che per temenza 

di troppo direne deve essere taci- 

ente 
talora si pente ; 

a voi mi laudo, donna, a cui sono 
dato 

umile e servente nott' e dia. 



The significant fact about these versions is that they are genu- 
ine double versions, in each of which the somewhat complex rime- 
scheme is preserved without repetition. In stanzas 4 and 5, P and 
V agree in the rime- word atnanza; in 43, V has piacimento, which 
in P ends 46, where V has alegratnento; in 51, V has conoscenza, 
which in P ends 65, where V has soferenza. Otherwise, none of 
V's rime-words in these two stanzas occur in P; for tho, as we 
noted, V's sfia for sia in 14 is there an error, it avoids a repetition 
of sia in 56, where P has cortesia. Again, tho in the first two 
stanzas the rime-words in which V differs from P are either less 
good or corrupt, only valenza is repeated in V (24, 37). 

It is therefore clear that the two versions are two recensions of 
a single poem, that V is not merely an inferior form of P. Are 
we to conclude that they were both made by Rinaldo, or that one 
was the product of revision by a later hand? The question may 
perhaps be solved by a minute inspection of the vocabulary; for 
the present, it is enough to point out the fact, and to add that it 
throws some light on the possibility of revision in cases where 
one manuscript or another has omitted a stanza of some poem. 4 

Addendum 

Before concluding this paper, reference should be made to 
three canzoni which are preserved in more than one manuscript, 
but which, as previously noted, do not fit into any of our three 
groups. They are 

4 The whole question of omitted stanzas will come up for discussion later. 
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L Ancor ke Vaigua per lo foco lassi. — Guido delle Colonne. — P 
104, L 66. 

II. Madonna mia, a voi mando. — P 40, Rugieri ; L 57, Giacomo ; 



III. Assai mi plageria. — Stefano da Messina, L 67; anon., V 292. 



Except for one case, the variants in this poem are neutral. 
For 33-4 P has merely si m'd preso e parm' esser sicuro, for which 
L correctly gives si m'ave prezo e tolto, / ma parm' esser siguro. 
The other divergences are as follows, P's reading being in each 
case given first: 3, muterea, cangerea; 5, troppa, lungha; 14, foco r 
fiamma; 18, foste voi, fustici; 27, a quello, in quel; 32, e ma; 
40, il giorno mi s'arancha, in un' or Jinnaranca; and 46, delo 
grande pensier ke mai non stancha, ogna penseri che mai non si 
stanca. At the end of the third stanza the scribe of P, apparently 
wearying of his task, left blank the rest of the page and its verso^ 



This poem would have belonged in our first group, had it not 
been in the part of V which is now lost. It was there probably 
attributed to Giacomo, as it is in L ; P gives it to Rugieri d' Amici. 
The variations are slight but numerous; out of 48 lines common 
to the two manuscripts (for P omits what is the fifth stanza in L) 
25 show disagreement In 3 and in 6 P reads coralmente where L 
has in the first lungiamente and in the second lealmente; in one or 
the other P must be wrong. P has slightly better readings in i8 r 
quando, eo gecto for quanti, getto; 26, e faitemi for e allegiate 
o>; 43> w for ti; and 49, so k'eo for sai che. P's readings in the 
last two cases make the use of the second person plural consistent 
thruout. In 44, however, Us le belleze d'intorno is better than P's 
e le belleze intorno. The remaining variants are as follows, P's 
reading being in each case given first : 4, volsi, porea; 7, ma, e; 8, 
mostrai, facea; 11, non ao per cui vi mande, e non so cui vo'mande; 
12, messagier, messagio; 14, serven li amanti, pregha ogni amanti; 
19, ciascuno, c'ogni; 20, anima, spirit 0; 23, da k'eo, da poi che; 
24, no m'auso dimostrare, non vo'posso parlare; 27, mi, voi; 28, 



V [13; lost]. 



I. Ancor ke Vaigua per lo foco lassi 



II. Madonna mia, a voi mando 
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dotto in parlare, dotto parlare; 29, come, perche; 30, madonna, 
tuttavia; 48, flor de la donne siete, che sovro ogni altra siete; 53, 
son, fui; 54, fui nato, nato fui; and 56, ke vi, c'a voi. 

III. Assai mi plageria 

The text of this poem shows but three positive corruptions, two 
in L (4, di dire for audire, 40, mappe for m'ebbe) and one in V 
{poic' amoroso e dire for poic' amor pb ferire). There are, how- 
ever, numerous neutral divergences, some affecting mere points of 
detail, others groups of two or more lines. For the latter we may 
cite 23-4, where L has 

ch'eo son tutto a la sua signoria 
como cervio incalciato mante via, 

and V 

perch'io mi dono a la sua volontate 
come cierbio cacciato mante fiate ; 

48-9, where L has 

o deo, che forte visco 

me pare che sia prezo a le mie ale, 

and V 

o dio, che forte visco 

mi pare che siano messe a le mie ale; 

and 53-6, where L has 

Terra mi f ora porto 
di vita siguransa, 
poi mercede dottansa 
mi distringie e son muto, 

and V 

entrare mi faria 'n porto 
di vita e sichuranza, 
e mercie con dottanza 
mi ristringe e fa muto. 

Single lines that vary decidedly are 13, percht 7 meo male adesso i 
piu pungent e L, perchi net male cadesse pi& pungente V; 36, da 
una pulcclla vergine innaurata L, una donzella vergine dorata; and 
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62, d'amor che m'ave e tene in suo pregione L, d'amore che mi 
tene in quest a pregione V. Finally, for minor points we may men- 
tion these, the first reading in each pair being Us : 10, und'io, di 
ch'io; 11, acquella, di quella; 12, ne son, lasso; 18, ch'eo son ben 
di, ma so bene a; 30, da, di; 32, sempre d'n mente, sempremente; 
35, siccome, come fa; 39, e non se ne d&, e quelgli nonde; 41, lo, il; 
and 63, dimandi, mi tengna. 

It also happens that this poem appears in Niccolo di Rossi's 
codex, the Vaticano Barberino Latino 3953, being indeed the only 
Sicilian canzone that it contains. The text there offered bears much 
the same relation to those of L and V that is presented by C in 
the cases where it diverges from the primary sources, as set forth 
in my second study; that is, it sometimes agrees with one, some- 
times with the other, -and sometimes offers individual readings. 
Thus, it agrees with L in 1 1, 13, 30, 38, and 39, but with V in 4, 50, 
and 61. In several cases where both V and L diverge, it offers yet 
a third reading, as in 10, de che; 12, de ley; 18, e so ben di; 
32, sempre d mente; 36, d'una ponzela verzene ditata; and 62, 
d'amor che m'ebbe meso en sua presone. Lastly, in several cases 
where V and L substantially agree, it offers readings of its own, as 
in 7, perfetto for per fiate; 8, per for meo; and 46, mente for 
morte. For the last two lines (64-5), which in VL read 



it has the wholly different 

che s'el mancha cului unde omo spera, 
zascuna peste soprazonze entera, 

where it is hard to escape the conclusion that Niccolo himself re- 
vised them in order to point a more obvious moral. The poem is 
thus one more proof of the diversity of tradition which may lie be- 
hind any single manuscript. 

Conlusion 

We have thus surveyed (so far as it can be done from the 
manuscripts as printed) all the Sicilian canzoni for which we have 
more than one primary source. It is perhaps not the most ex- 



faragio como lo penetensiale 
che spera bene, sofferendo male, 
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hilarating of tasks ; but it is necessary, if we are to form reliable 
ideas of the exact state of their text, and to avoid sweeping assump- 
tions. The facts may lend themselves to more than one interpre- 
tation ; but at least we now know fairly well what they are. 

Certain conclusions, however, seem unavoidable. One is, that 
P, V, and L represent, in the main, distinct traditions. Not only 
is there no evidence of a common archetype including any large 
number of Sicilian poems, but the individual poems show a wide 
range of divergence. L, as we have seen, stands apart from the 
other two ; and P and V offer a regular series of increasing diversi- 
ties. We have at least three cases of substantial agreement : Amor 
mi fa sovente (I, viii), 5 In un gravoso affanno (II, x), and La 
mia vita £ si forte e dura e fera (III, vi). Next we have cases 
which offer slight but numerous variants, as with Lo meo core che 
si stava (III, viii) and Umile core fino e amoroso (III, xii). Fi- 
nally, we have the cases which show radical divergence in read- 
ings, in number of stanzas, or in both, as with Amore avendo 
inter amente voglia (I, vi), Per fino amore vao si allegramente (II, 
vi), Amor da cui move tuttora e vene (II, viii), Poi tanta cauno- 
scenza (II, ix), and Gioiosamente canto (II, xiv), leading up to the 
extreme of dissimilarity in Come lo giorno quand'i dal maitino (II, 
xii) and Venuto m'i in talento (HI, xiv). It seems to me incredible 
that this wide range of variation can be the mere result of scribal 
caprice ; it surely indicates differences in the lines of transmission, 
and possibly, at some stage, actual revising or reworking. 

A second incontrovertible result is that each manuscript is en- 
titled to consideration on its own merits, and hence that the su- 
perior credit which has been allowed to V is wholly unwarranted. 
This has perhaps been sufficiently shown already; but it could be 
confirmed by an examination of the poems for which we are un- 
fortunately dependent on V alone. Such an examination is not 
now in point; but the cases of Rinaldo's Amor che m'itin comando 
(V 31), in which the rime-scheme has been badly disturbed and 
syllables, and even an entire line, dropped out, and of Ruggerone's 

5 The first of these numbers refers to the groups of our discussion, the 
second to position in the group. 
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Ben mi degio allegrare (V 50), which has lost a line in the third 
stanza, are by no means solitary. 6 

It must, however, be borne in mind that our results thus far 
are but partial. We cannot always be sure that a reading which 
gives a better sense is for that reason authentic; it may owe its 
greater lucidity to conscious correction, and in that event the origi- 
nal reading may have disappeared beyond recall. In the case of 
the variants which I have called neutral (that is, those which are 
equally possible on the score of sense), one may be preferable to 
another on linguistic or stylistic grounds ; but to decide questions 
of that type, we need a more thoro examination of the language and 
style of these earlier poets than has yet been attempted. I am 
therefore far from maintaining that all the disputed points thus 
far raised have been, or perhaps can be, satisfactorily answered; 
but I do feel that this investigation has established certain bases 
more solidly than has previously been done, and thereby offers the 
promise of extension to sounder results in the discussion of the 
more debatable territory. 



Northampton, Massachusetts 

6 Langley's arguments in behalf of V are that it contains more pieces than 
any other manuscript, its readings are generally excellent, and its language is 
that of a Florentine copyist The first of these statements is true, the second 
is not, and the third is irrelevant We have seen abundant proof that plenary 
verbal inspiration was no prerogative of Florentine copyists. 



Charles E. Whitmore 




EARLY SPANISH WEDDING PLAYS 



WHILE documents attesting the presence of minstrels, musi- 
cians, players, mountebanks and actors at weddings are 
more plentiful in France 1 and England than in Spain, there is suf- 
ficient evidence to show that the marriages of kings and noblemen 
were almost invariably accompanied by some form of entertain- 
ment. Juan Ruiz tells us in his Libro de buen amor: 

Dia de Casimodo iglesias e altares 
Vy llenas de alegrias, de bodas e de cantares : 
Avian grande fiesta e fazian yantares, 
Andan de boda en boda clerigos e juglares. 

The early Spanish chronicles also testify to this same custom. 
We are told that the marriage of the daughters of the Cid to the 
Infantes de Carrion was celebrated with festivities, including " los 
muchos ioglares et todas las otras alegrias que a bodas pertenes- 
cen." 8 The marriage of the three daughters of Alphonso VI 
(1075) h a( i Ae services of many "yoglares assi de boca como de 
penola," 4 and the wedding of dona Urraca (1144), daughter of 
Alphonso VII with don Garcia de Navarra, 5 was attended by large 
numbers of minstrels who danced and sang in honor of the bride 
and groom. We know that Juan del Encina's Representacidn del 
Amor was performed at Salamanca or Alba de Tonnes between 
April and October of the year 1497 * n honor of the marriage of the 
young Prince, don Juan of Castile to dona Margarita of Austria.* 

1 Sec the documents from the ninth to the thirteenth centuries inclusive re- 
lating to the jongleurs collected by Edmond Faral in his book, Les Jongleurs 
en France au Moyen-Age, Bibliotheque de TEcole des Hautes Etudes, VoL 
CLXXXVII, Paris, 1910, pp. 272-327. 

2 Stanza 1315. 

8 Primer a cronica general 0 sea estoria de Espana, ed. by Ram6n Menendez 
Pidal, Nueva Biblioteca de autores espafioles, vol v, Madrid, 1906, p. 602. 

♦Amador de los Rios, Historia de la literatura espanola, vol ii, Madrid, 
1861, p. 228. 

5 de los Rios, ibid., vol. ii, p. 229. 

6 Carolina Michaelis de Vasconcellos believes that it was this play and not 
the Egloga de Pldcida y Vitoriano which was presented at Rome in January, 
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At the beginning of the sixteenth century, according to Alfonso de 
Madrigal, " Los yoglares e tanedores non son para la guerra, mas 
para la paz . . . e para honrar bodas." 7 

A number of early Spanish plays also furnish evidence that 
weddings were welcome incidents in the lives of players and musi- 
cians. In Encina's second Egloga en requesta de unos amores, 
Mingo tells Gil of some of the joys of a shepherd's life, and adds: 8 



In trying to dissuade Cristino from embracing clerical life, Justino 
says, in Encina's Egloga de Cristino y Febea* 



In Lucas Fernandez's Egloga 0 farsa del nascimiento de Nuestro 
Redemptor Jesucristo, Bonifacio boasts of his repertory, which is 
the conventional one of the juglar, and says : 10 



In Gil Vicente's 'Auto pastoril castelhano, Gil reproves his com- 
panion for seeking only diversions: 11 

1513. Sec her article entitled Notulas sobre can tares e vilhancicos peninsulares 
e a rtspeito de Juan del Enzina, Revista de filologia espanola, vol v., 1918, p. 362. 
T de los Rios, ibid., vol. vii, p. 429- 

a Teatro complete de Juan del Encina, Madrid, 1893, p. 123. It seems cer- 
tain that at least in the early Spanish secular plays, the role of shepherd was 
often played by juglares. 

•Ibid., p. 386. 

10 Farsas y eglogas al modo y estilo pastoril y castellano fechas por Lucas 
Femdndez, Madrid, 1867, p. 140. 

11 Obras de Gil Vicente, vol iii, Coirabra, 1914* P- *5. 



Pues no te digo <Jveras? 
Las holganzas de las bodas! 
Mas pues tu las sabes todas, 
No te quiero decir mas. 



^Como podras olvidar 
Y dejar 

Nada destas cosas todas, 
De bailar, danzar en bodas, 
Correr, luchar y saltar? 



En bodas y en cofradias 
Siempre soy mas remirado ; 
En gasajos y alegrias, 
Yendo a nuestras romerias, 
Soy el mas aventajado. 
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Tu, que andas siempre en bodas, 
Corriendo toros y vacas, 
Que ganas tu, o que sacas 
Delias todas? 



With respect to the songs used on such occasions, to which the 
Marques de Santillana alluded in speaking of the " cantares que en 
loor de los novios en las bodas se cantan," we have a clue in a 
composition of Juan del Encina, included in the Cancionero musi- 
cal, 12 which from all appearances was written for some wedding. 
It is composed on the mote 



is written in dialogue form, and contains a reference to the bride's 
pedigree and a long list of objects that constituted her dowry and 
the gifts of the groom. Another composition of Encina included 
in the same collection, beginning : 13 



also seems like a wedding song. Furthermore, it appears that the 
prose set to music, number 386 of the Cancionero musical, " Ora 
baila tu. — Mas baila tu. — Mas tu. — Ya casaba el colmenero, casaba 
su hija. — Mas baila tu. — Ora baila tu" was probably sung at the 
end of a wedding entertainment. 14 

The Spanish documents that I have been able to examine throw 
little light on the nature of these wedding entertainments. That 
they were accompanied by a certain amount of license is proven by 
the decree of the Council of Lugo in the year 572 ,* 5 "Non liceat 
sacerdotibus vel clericis aliqua spectacula in nuptiis vel conviviis 
spectare," and this prohibition was repeated by countless subse- 
quent Church Councils. A number of Spanish plays of the first 

12 Cancionero musical de los sighs xv y xvi, Madrid, 1890, no. 383. 
18 Ibid., no. 384. 

14 A number of canciones para desposorios are included in the Cancionero 
Uamado Dane a de galanes, published at Barcelona in 1625, and reprinted by Mr. 
Archer M. Huntington in 1903. 

15 Quoted by Professor H. R. Lang, Das Liederbuch des Konigs Denis von 
Portugal, Halle, 1894, p. xc. 



Ya soy desposado, 
Nuestramo, 
Ya soy desposado, 



Antonilla es desposada; 
Hagotelo, Juan, saber. 
Jur'a diez, no puede ser ! 
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half of the sixteenth century contain as prominent elements the 
pedigree of a bride and bridegroom, a list of the bride's dower and 
of the groom's gifts, a marriage ceremony which is usually per- 
formed with burlesque features, and close with a wedding song. 
While all of these features are not found in all the plays which 
will be discussed, they occur so frequently and occupy such an im- 
portant place in the action, that we are justified in classifying 
them as wedding plays. 

The earliest extant play of this type, so far as we know, 
and also the most complete, is the Egloga interlocutoria of 
Diego de Avila, printed before 1512. 16 The shepherd Hontoya 
bitterly scolds his dolt of a son, Tenorio, for his failure to properly 
dispatch certain commissions entrusted to him. After the latter 
goes off to take a nap, Alonso Benito, a professional match-maker 
(casatnentero) , approaches Hontoya and proposes a match for 
Tenorio in the person of a maiden named Teresa Turpina. He 
first gives her pedigree : 17 



Ella es sobrina de Pero Garcia, 
Ynieta tambien de Andres del Batan, 

Y prima segunda de Juan Sacristan, 

Y hermana carnal de Alonso Matia. 

Y en Carrascalejo tiene una tia, 
Qu'en toda H'aldea no Y hay mas rica ; 
Pues tiene ensarinos, puerca y borrica, 

Y parte d'un huerto alia en Mingorria. 



The old man is, however, by no means enthusiastic over the pro- 
posal. He has no desire to accept her as a daughter-in-law, and 
furthermore, he needs the services of Tenorio. But the latter is 
pleased with the suggestion when he hears of it, for a gipsy had 
told him that he would marry that summer, and the casatnentero 
so works upon his imagination by a description of the maiden's 
charms that he accepts without further ado. His father, however, 
insists on learning what her dower will be, and Benito satisfies his 
curiosity on this point: 18 

16 In the catalogue of his library, Fernando Col6n mentions having purchased 
a copy of this play in 151 1. This was first published by Gallardo in his little 
paper called El Criticdn, Madrid, 1859, and again by Eugene Kohler in his Sitben 
spanische dramatische Eklogen, Dresden, 191 1. 

1T Lines 145-152. 
Lines 479-48$. 
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Cama, escano, cedazo, gamella 

Y todo ell apero que habran menester. 

Y dalle han jarro, barrena y puchero, 

Y mas le daran sarten y caldera 

Y un buen vasar con su cantarera, 

Y aqueste en que majan que llaman mortero, 

Y el novio se puede ser majadero. 

Tenorio is delighted with the prospect of receiving all this property, 
and Benito continues: 19 

Tambien le daran la burra prenada, 
Oveja parida con dos cordericos ; 

Y mas una clueca con cinco pollicos, 

Y una cochina que tiene cinchada, 

Y ella esta bien vestida y calzada. 
,jQue te parece, compadre Hontoya? 
No habra ninguno que todo esto oya, 
Que diga que puede f altar aqui nada. 

Arrangements are then made for the wedding with Alonso Gaitero, 
the bride's representative, and Tenorio is sent away to properly 
dress for the ceremony. On his return, the bride presents herself, 
and a priest, accompanied by a sacristan, performs this burlesque 
ceremony r 20 

(Aqui les toma las manos el Clerigo) 

Crego. Bien una vez os he amonestado, 

Y mas otra agora, que son dos con esta, 
Diciendo a todos qu'entre 'ste y aquesta 
Un matrimono hay concertado ; 

Si son parientes o alguno casado, 
Despachese presto : digalo alguno. 



(Aqui responden) 

Todos. Que todos decimos que son para (en) uno. 
Crego. Pues lleguense aca, y haremos priado. 

Tenorio hermano ,;quereis vos aqui 

A Teresa Turpina por esposa y mujer? 
Benito. Acaba, si quieres, de responder. 
Tenorio. Que digo y redigo que si, y aun resi. 
Crego. Teresa Turpina ^quereis vos aqui 

A Tenorio Hernando por marido y esposo? 
Teresa. Que digo que si, aunqu'es laganoso ; 

Pues con mi papo me quiso el a mi. 

19 Lines 489^496. 
*° Lines 713-744. 
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Crego. La mi bendicion os pueda venir, 

Y asi os la echo con mi poderio : 

Que siempre os tengais tan huerte amorio, 
Que el uno del otro no pueda huir. 
Aqui no tenemos mas que decir, 
Sino que os haga Dios buenos casados, 

Y os de tantos hijos y tantos ganados, 
Cuantos vosotros quisierdes pedir. 

Sacristan. Hora vedes aqui el guisopadero 

Para que a todos aqui guisopeis. 
Crego. <jY ado esta '11 acetre? 
Sacristan. d Vos no le veis 

Qu'esta lleno de agua del batizadero? 
Crego. dAdo la cogiste? 
Sacristan. Alia al regadero 

Que sale del huerto de Juan Escribano. 

Sacude, sacude bien esa mano ; 

Que no es cosa esta que cueste dinero. 

Gonzalo Ramon enters declaring that the marriage is void, be- 
cause Teresa was betrothed to Jil de Gregorio. This untimely in- 
terruption is resented by all, and he is obliged to admit his mistake. 
Ramon and Gaitero engage in a wrestling match, which is followed 
by a contest in puHas* 1 in which all, except the bride, take part and 
the play ends with a wedding song beginning : 

Regocijese el pastor, 
Y descanse su cuidado, 
Pues que ya esta desposado. 

Even without the references to Gonsalvo de C6rdoba, to whom 
the play is dedicated, and to his friend don Pedro de Acuna, we 
would know that only gentry could laugh at the merrymaking of 
these shepherds, and that the composition was performed before 
an aristocratic audience. 

The Cotnedia de Bras-Gil y Beringuella of Lucas Fernandez 
also presents certain interesting features. It was composed after 
1496, since it shows the influence of Juan del Encina's early plays 
published in that year, and before 15 14, when it was first printed 
at Salamanca. 

The shepherd Bras-Gil pays court to the shepherdess Beringue- 
lla, proposes marriage to her and is accepted as her betrothed. As 

21 On this contest in abuse see J. P. W. Crawford, Echarse puUas: — A popu- 
lar Form of Tensone, Romanic Review, vol. vi, 1915, pp. 150-164. These con- 
tests seem to have been particularly popular at wedding entertainments. 
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they sing together a simple little lyric, Beringuella's grandfather, 
Juan-Benito, rudely breaks in upon their happiness, charging Bras- 
Gil with dishonorable intentions with respect to Beringuella. Bras- 
Gil indignantly denies the charge, and the two are on the point of 
coming to blows when a peacemaker arrives opportunely in the 
person of Miguel-Turra, who proposes that Bras-Gil prove his sin- 
cerity and good faith by marrying Beringuella. Juan-Benito agrees 
that the suggestion is reasonable, but objects that Bras-Gil is not 
the equal of his granddaughter in either family or fortune, to which 
Bras-Gil replies with a farcical list of his relatives and acquaint- 
ances. Juan-Benito is satisfied with this evidence of respectability, 
and gives his consent to the wedding. Miguel-Turra then asks 
about the maiden's dower, and her grandfather promises a for- 
midable array of live-stock and household utensils. The bride- 
groom, for his part, promises a large number of articles of wearing 
apparel and adornment for the bride. The guests gather to cele- 
brate the betrothal, and the play ends with a song and dance allud- 
ing to this happy event. 

The fact that the marriage ceremony is not performed indi- 
cates that this is a betrothal, rather than a wedding play. The 
prominence attached to the bridegroom's pedigree, the bride's dower 
and the groom's gifts permit of its classification with wedding 
plays. 

Gil Vicente's Comedia del viudo* 2 performed in the year 1514, 
shows some of the elements already noted in the Egloga interlocu- 
toria and in the Comedia of Lucas Fernandez. 28 A widower la- 
ments the death of his wife, and neither finds consolation in the 
comforting words of a friar, nor in the jests of a friend who is 
unable to rid himself of a shrewish wife. A young nobleman 
named Rosvel falls in love with the widower's two daughters, 
Paula and Melicia, enters the household disguised as a laborer and 
from this point of vantage courts the young women. Being unable 
to marry both daughters, the question is submitted to the young 

22 Obras de Gil Vicente, vol. iii, Coimbra, 1914. 

22 In Vicente's Auto pastoril castelhano, a Christmas play, we find an ex- 
tensive account of the pedigree of the bride of Silvestre, who has been recently 
married, and an equally long list of objects given to him as her dower. The 
same writer's Farca de Inez Pereira, a play in Portuguese performed in 1523, 
has a wedding ceremony as its central scene. 
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Prince John, later John III, who witnessed the performance of the 
play, and he decides that Rosvel shall marry Paula. Gilberto, Ros- 
vel's brother, appears opportunely, and agrees to marry Melicia. 
The father consents with some reluctance to the betrothal of his 
daughters, then follows a wedding song, and a priest enters who 
performs the ceremony and addresses the two couples as follows : 



Este santo sacramento 
Magnificos desposados, 
Es precioso ayuntamiento ; 
Dios mismo fue el instrumento 
De los primeros casados, 
Por su boca son sagrados : 
Sevan dos in carne una, 
Benditos del sol y luna, 
En un amor conservados. 

El Senor sea con vos: 
Las manos aqui porneis, 

Y decid : Nombre de Dios, 
Don Rosvel, recibo a vos 
Et cetera, ya lo sabeis 

Y aquel dicho de Noe ; 
Le dijo Dios : Multiplicad, 
Enchid la tierra y holgad 
Con salud, que Dios os de. 



Inasmuch as documents prove that Vicente's daughter was 
named Paula, and his second wife, Melicia, it has been conjectured 2 * 
that in this play he refers to his marriage to Melicia Rodrigues. 

For the contents of the Farsa de Costanza (1522) of Cristobal 
de Castillejo, we are obliged to rely upon the analysis of the plot 
and a few extracts made by Moratin 25 who read the original manu- 
script at the Escorial Library before its loss while in the possession 
of Gallardo in 1823. The play consisted of seven acts, and the 
prologue, written in Latin, was recited by the god Hymen. In the 
first two acts, two married couples air their domestic grievances in 
exceedingly coarse language. The husbands finally agree to ex- 
change wives, and in the fourth act a friar preaches a burlesque 

94 J. I. de Brito Rebello, Gil Vicente, Lisboa, 1902, pp. 80-82. 

28 Reprinted by R. Foulche-Delbosc in his article Deux CEuvres de Castillejo, 
Revue Hispanique, vol. xxxvi, 1916, pp. 497-408, who shows that Moratin's analy- 
sis of the play was the source of Canete's description included in his book, 
Teatro espanol del sigh xvi, Madrid, 1885. 
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sermdn de amores," in which he strives to prove that love is the 
most natural of all instincts. In the last act, a priest, after assuring 
himself of the prompt payment of his fees, pronounces the former 
marriages void and re-weds the two couples according to the terms 
of the exchange. 

Gil Vicente's Templo de A polo, in Castilian, was performed in 
November, 1526, to celebrate the betrothal of the Princess Isabel, 
sister of John III, to Charles V, and her departure for Spain. The 
author apologizes in the prologue that his recent illness might ex- 
plain certain imperfections in the play, and he narrates a vision that 
he had had when death seemed imminent. 27 This is a witty bur- 
lesque of the Infierno de los enamorados theme which was used so 
frequently by the poets of the fifteenth century. 

The play is supposed to be performed in the Temple of Apollo. 
Apollo appears in person, and after suggesting a number of changes 
by which this world might be made a more agreeable place of resi- 
dence, draws near to the altar, and preaches a burlesque sermon on 
marriage, which bears some resemblance to Castillejo's Sermdn de 
amores and to the prologue of Diego Sanchez de Badajoz's Farsa 
del matrimonio. The rest of the play is a eulogy, veiled in alle- 
gorical form, of the Princess and the Emperor. 

The Comedia Radiana 28 by Agustin Ortiz, composed between 
I S33 anc * I 535> k a much longer play than those already considered. 
It is divided into five acts, and clearly shows the influence of Torres 
Naharro. Our only interest at present in the intrigue, which after 
many vicissitudes wins for Cleriano the love of Radiana, is that the 
central point is a wedding ceremony in which, besides the contract- 
ing parties, Lireo, Radiana's father; Turpino, Cleriano's servant; a 
priest; Ricreto, Lireo's servant; and two shepherds, Juanillo and 
Pinto, take part I shall omit here the impertinent interruptions in 
the ceremony by the shepherds, which add much to the humor of 
this scene. 1 * 

M Foulche-Delbosc has shown, ibid., p. 500, that this sermon has but little in 
common with the Sermdn de amores del Maestro Buen-talante, which by reason 
of its length would be unsuited for recitation. 

27 Obras de Gil Vicente, vol. ii, Coimbra, 1912, pp. 176-77. 

18 Reprinted with an introduction and notes by R. £. House in Modern 
Philology, vol vii, 1010. 

19 Lines 1360-1416. 
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Sacerdote. Ordenese el matrimono 
de Geriano y la dama. 

• • • • • 
Ay senor, inconuinientes 

que manda Dios que se guarden? 
Por ventura son parientes? 

Turpino. No lo son. 

Sacerdote. Prometio ella religion, 
o voto de castidad? 

Es casada? 
o dezime, es desposada, 
o a dado palabra [a] alguno? 

Lireo. No lo a sido. 

Sacerdote. Sin tardar 

los tengo de desposar, 

pues estan ya concertados. 
Lireo. Quando se ayan de casar, 

yo dare diez mil ducados. 
Qeriano. Yo profiero, 

a fe de buen cauallero, 

que sin las cosas de casa, 

de dar seys mil en dinero. 

• • • • • 
Sacerdote. Pues vuestra merced la da 

por muger deste senor? 
Lireo. Di si. 
Radiana. Si. 
Sacerdote. Si sera, 

pues que plaze al redentor. 

• • • • • 
Y vos os days por marido 
y esposo desta hermosa? 

Cleriano. Yo lo mesmo. 
Sacerdote. Yaestadado; 

abra[ga]dme aquessa rosa. 

The priest then preaches a sermon on their respective obliga- 
tions, and offers his mediation to the girl in the event of trouble. 
The offer is interpreted as dishonorable by the servants, but a 
quarrel is averted, and the play ends with a song in praise of Cupid. 

The Egloga of Juan de Paris, 80 of which the earliest known 

•° Urban Cronan has reprinted the edition of 1536 from a copy in the Biblio- 
teca National in his Teatro espafiol del sigh xvi, Madrid, 1913. References are 
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edition is 1536, also contains a burlesque marriage ceremony. A 
knight, named Estacio, driven to despair by the disappearance of 
his sweetheart, Numida, determines to enter the Church. Numida, 
by one of those curious coincidences so frequently found in early 
Spanish plays, seeks her lover in the vicinity of the hermitage 
where he has taken refuge. They are re-united by the good offices 
of a shepherd, and the hermit urges that the marriage ceremony 
be performed at once. Estacio objects that a wedding in the wil- 
derness is not befitting his lady, but Cremon, one of the shepherds, 
will brook no delay and performs the ceremony. 81 

The play closes with a song on the pains with which Cupid 
rewards those whom he enchains. 

Cremon. Dadvos las manos, y aueys de jurar 

que no sos parientes, que assi cumple en esto. 

Estacio. Que nos juramos. 

Cremon. Pus comos nombrays? 

Estacio. Yo, Estacio me llamo. 

Cremon. Yella? 

Numida. Numida. 

Cremon. Pus diz vos, Estacio, si por bien querida 
esposa y carilla a Numida tomays. 

Estacio. Yo digo que si. 

Cremon. Pus vos ordenays, 

dezidme, Numida, tomar por garqon 

a Estacio? 
Numida. Yo si. 

Cremon. Pus mi bendicion, 

y tambien la del asno os entrujo que ayays. 

The Farsa del tnatritnonio of Diego Sanchez de Badajoz spe- 
cifically bears tfie rubric "para representar en bodas," which con- 
firms the theory that plays with certain well defined characteristics 
were often used to celebrate weddings. This play was first pub- 
lished, so far as we know, in the edition of the works of Diego San- 
chez printed in 1554 with the title Recopilacion en metro? 2. The 

to this edition. The edition of 1551 was reprinted by Kohler, Sieben sp anise he 
dramatise he Eklogen, Dresden, 191 1. 
81 Lines 575-584- 

"This collection was republished in two volumes of the Libros de Antano, 
Madrid, 1882-1886, edited by Barrantes. Another edition of part of the Recopi- 
lacion en metro (which does not include the Farsa del matrimonio) was pub- 
lished at Badajoz in 1910, of which only one volume has appeared. The Farsa 
del matrimonio was also republished by Gallardo, Ensayo, vol. i, cols. 929-944 
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shepherd who recites the prologue feigns surprise on seeing his 
audience and exclaims : 



The remainder of the prologue is in the same vein, a burlesque de- 
fense of marriage, comparable in many respects with Castillejo's 
Sermdn de amores. This is followed by a bitter dispute between a 
husband and wife in regard to the relative superiority of man and 
woman. In spite of the Scriptural arguments adduced, which re- 
mind us of those found in Rodriguez del Padron's Triunfo de las 
donas and Per Alvarez de Ayllon's Co media Tibalda,* 3 they are 
unable to reach an agreement, until a friar appears who learns the 
subject of their dispute, and piously decides in favor of man. The 
friar then conceives the idea of marrying his servant to Menga, 
daughter of the disputants, in the belief that he alone will profit by 
this arrangement The contracting parties agree, as well as the 
girl's parents, and the ceremony is then performed. The rest of 
the play, which is probably the most indecent in Spanish, need not 
concern us here. Sufficient has been given to show its connection 
with the plays already discussed, and to force the conviction that if 
this was the type of play frequently performed at weddings, the 
Church authorities acted wisely in forbidding the attendance of 
members of the clergy. 

The Co media Florisea 34 of Francisco de Avendano contains 
certain features already found in earlier plays. Floriseo, like En- 
cina's Vitoriano, is driven by unrequited love to the point of sui- 
cide, and his sweetheart, Blancaflor, suffers from the same malady, 
which proves to be without foundation when their reunion is 
brought about. The following comic ceremony is then performed 
by Salaver, one of the bobos of the play. 85 

from a suelia edition of 1603, which he erroneously believed to be of 1530. See 
J. Lopez Prudencio, Diego S&nchez de Badajoz, e studio critico, biogrdfico y 
bibliogrdfico, Madrid, 1915, p. 8. 

«• See J. P. W. Crawford, The Spanish Pastoral Drama, Philadelphia, 1915, 
pp. 86-88. 

84 The date of composition of this play is not known. It is preserved in 
editions of 1551 and 1553, and has been republished by Bonilla y San Martin in 
the Revue Hispanique, vol. xxvii, 1912, pp. 398-442. 

"Lines 1719-1758. 



Asmo que debe ser boda, 
No creo son desposorio. 
Crecer y multiplicar, 
No hay placentorios tamanos. 
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Salaver. Pues, senora, 

allegados aca agora, 

y dezi si soys casada, 

o si estax prohetizada 

de ser de dios seruidora. 
Donzella. No, en verdad. 
Salaver. Pues vos, senor, os Uegad, 

y dezid si sos casado, 

o si estas prohetizado 

para crego o para abad. 
Floriseo. No, sin dubda. 

Salaver. Guisopazo te sacuda 

el herrero de la fragua 

con el que guisopa ell agua 

y con el macho te acuda; 
porque veo 

que tenedes gran desseo, 

os demando y os combido 

si le quereys por marido, 

aqui al senor Floriseo. 
Donzella. Que si, digo. 
Salaver. El abad de Sant Rodrigo 

el de Villar del Pedroche, 

esta noche a media noche 

haga las bodas contigo ; 
vos, senor, 

^queres aqui por amor, 

por muger y por pareja, 

cuemo lo manda la ygreja, 

a esta dama Blanca flor? 
Floriseo. Si, por dios. 

Salaver. Tomaras de dos en dos 

azetunas de cabrones, 

con burriquenos limones, 

que son buenos a la tos ; 
mi bendicion 

os venga, y la del cabron, 

super bouts recalcarutn 

labores tnanos tuarutn, 

buscares ya prouision. 

The play ends with a song well adapted for a wedding beginning : 

Contra fortuna y amor, 
quien sera resistidor? 

A marriage ceremony and a burlesque sermdn de amoves are 
also prominent features in the Comedia Tesorina of Jaime de 
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Huete, preserved in an undated suelta edition and in an edition of 
1551, and probably composed about the year 1525. 86 By a clever 
trick, Tesorino gains access to the house of his sweetheart Lucina, 
and then secures the services of Fray Vegecio to unite them in 
marriage. The friar's lisping speech adds a touch of humor to the 
ceremony. 87 

Fr. Vegecio. £uz, pues ; $uz, hagaqe el rezto ; 

tea aqi ; 
allegaoz los doz aqui; 
dad aca loz doz laz manos, 
y dezta querte dezi, 
con coragonez muy ganoz : 

yo, fulano, 
como gan Pedro romano 
lo manda, hoz tomo en ezpoza. 
Plegue a Christo goberano, 
hoz concerbe en ezta coza ! 

Yo, fulana, 
tomo de muy buena gana 
a voz, fulano, en ezpozo. 
Nuestra £enora y gant Ana 
oz hagan vibir en gozo ! 

Voz, genor, 
dadle paz con mucho amor ; 
no oz ezteiz los dos paradoz ; 
aqueztos del deredor 
gepan que goyz dezpozadoz. 

De prezente, 
doz palabras golamente ; 
me oyd con atencion; 
quiero hazeros brebemente 
vna brebe eolation : 

Hijoz mios, 
guardaos de los dezbarios 
dezte mundo tranzitorio ; 
no ezteiz para con Dioz f rioz, 
y penga que ay purgatorio. 

Con ardid, 
pues que nueztra vida es lid, 
cada qual con Dios ce aprete, 
que aqi lo reza Dauid 
en el Qalmo trenta y giete : 

M Republished by Cronan, Teatro espanol del sigh XVI, Madrid, 1913. 
• T Lines 1758-1819. 
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La ocazion 
no es sino vna confuzion 
y vn ezcuro laberinto. 
Y ezto dize Salomon, 
Proberbiorum quarto y quinto : 

o Deuz, quantum 
peccatum in Spiritum Sanctum, 
dize Dios, no lo perdono, 
legitur hoc quod est tantum: 
Exzodo, capite nono. 

En fin, fin, 
mi padre Sant Agustin 
y otros trenta mil doctorez; 
no dezmarchan en vn brin 
deztos Qotilez primores. 

El Toztado 
y otro doctor genalado, 
loan con lengua gabroza, 
la paciengia en el cazado 
cer vna muy gentil coza; 

que avnque vea 
que qu muger ge le emplea 
con otro por vanagloria, 
que tenga por gierto y crea, 
cornu eiuz exaltabitur in gloria, 
Ad quam nos perducat, etc. 

This whimsical interpretation of Psalm XCI, 10: "Et exaltabitur 
sicut unicornis cornu meum," shows how seriously we should take 
this sermon. 

A comparison of the plays already discussed shows that in all a 
wedding occupies a prominent place; that in most of them a bur- 
lesque wedding serves as a denouement; that the majority end with 
a song suitable for a wedding, and that a burlesque genealogy of 
bride or groom, a long list of objects representing the bride's dower 
and the groom's gifts and a burlesque sermdn de amoves, occur 
with frequency. Since we know that certain of these plays were 
performed at weddings and that the Farsa del matrimonio spe- 
cifically bears the rubric, " para representar en bodas," we are jus- 
tified in believing that a special type of play was frequently per- 
formed at weddings, and that they often contained at least some of 
the features mentioned above. 

J. P. WlCKERSHAM CRAWFORD 

University of Pennsylvania 
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